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THE ST. JOHN’S REGION IN FLORIDA. 


As they have acquired wealth with the 
increase of years, the American people 
have become nomadic in their habits. No 
sooner do the June roses cease to bloom 
than multitudes of them hie northward, or 
to the seashore, in search of some place 








ON THE HOTEL 


where the mercury is not so aspiring as it 
is in the marts of trade. And when the 
first sober tints of autumn appear, and the 
first frosts and raw winds of September 
give token that ‘‘the season” is past, they 
hurry back to their offices and counting- 
rooms for a brief turn at ‘* business,” ex- 
tending usually through the early winter 
holidays, and then begin to pack their 


PIAZZA, ST. 


trunks and examine their guide-books in 
search of some winter city in a summer 
land where they can be free from the 
biting blasts and rigors of the Northern 
winter. As the snows fall and the ice- 
king binds brook and river in his frozen 
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bonds, the invalid, too, is reminded, by a 
recurrence of his hacking-cough and re- 
stricted breathing, that there is ‘¢a balm in 
Gilead,” and that his lease of life may be 
lengthened by hastening away from the 
bleak North to a land where tropic suns 
and milder airs carry healing on their 
wings. 

To both classes — the pleasure-seeker 
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and the searcher-after-health — the Flor- 
ida peninsula has become a sort of Mecca ; 
and hither they fly on the swift axles of 
the Pullman car or the commodious and 
comfortable ocean steamer, as soon as the 
yule log has burned out and the new 
year’s balance-sheet has shown their bank 
account and business in satisfactory con- 
dition. 
so increased and improved during the last 
three years that the journey to Florida is 
made with ease and comfort. One has 
only to take his seat in an elegant buffet car 
or parlor coach in Boston, New York, or 
Washington, and inside of thirty-six hours 
from the first-named city, with not more 
than one change of vehicle, be whirled 
through nine States, from a land of frost 
and snow to one of perpetual sunshine and 
balmy air. 

The leading objective point of the win- 
ter travel Floridaward is the thriving city 
of Jacksonville, situate in the far-famed 
St. John’s region. Jacksonville lies in 
latitude 30° 15’, longitude 82°, sixteen miles 
in a direct line from the ocean, where the 
St. John’s crooks its elbow and makes 
nearly due east to the sea, after flowing 
for one hundred and seventy-seven miles 
almost due north. This peculiar stream 
is the only great river of the whole 
United States system between the Blue 
Ridge Mountains and the Gulf of Mexico 
that does this anomalous thing, proving 
thereby that the Atlantic coast-line in 
Florida is highest midway of the peninsula. 
The face of the country through which it 
makes its way, however, is comparatively 
level, abounding in pine. The tributary 
streams are all plentifully stocked with fish, 
and game of all kinds abounds in the 
forests, thus making this region a delight- 
ful resort for the devotees of the rod and 
gun. The strip of land lying between the 
river and the sea varies in width from six- 
teen to twenty-five miles, and comprises a 
section of country full of historic interest. 

Eastern Florida was first settled at the 
mouth of the St. John’s river, in 1564, by 
Rene de Laudonniere, a subject of the king 
of France, although his former commander, 
Jean Ribaut, had touched upon the shore 
two years before,— long enough to for- 
mally take possession of the country for his 
sovereign, by the right of discovery. Just 
above, where the little fishing hamlet of 
Mayport now stands, on what is known 
still as St. John’s Bluff, Laudonniere 
found a spot which suited him for the lo- 
cation of a trading-post, with its attendant 


The facilities for travel have been’ 
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houses and fort. This is the one spot of 
high ground in that vicinity, and complete- 
ly commands the river, which here must 
have originally been very deep as well 
as wide. Captain Laudonniere chose 
his ground well. After exploring the 
banks for some distance up the stream, he 
dropped back with the tide to the bluff, 
landed his party, and commanded the 
trumpet to sound a call to mass, ‘‘ that 
they might return thanks to God for their 
favorable and happy arrival.” It was, 
moreover, a trumpet-call to civilization for 
those piny wilds, untrodden heretofore by 
the foot of a white man. Standing there in 
the waning light of an October day, I 
seemed to hear the notes the stalwart 
bugler blew : — 


“ Wild through the dark colonnades and corridors the 

blast rung, 

Breaking the seal of silence and giving tongues to 
the forest. 

Soundless above them the banners of moss just 
stirred to the music, ~ 

Multitudinous echoes awoke and died in the dis- 
tance, 

Over the watery floor and beneath the reverberant 
branches.” 


The fort which Laudonniere here built 
was in the usual triangular form, and he 
named it Fort Caroline. The bluff was 
long held as the principal settlement of the 
French on the east coast of Florida, and 
was the scene of the first of a series of 
tragedies which marked the history of this 
region during the long contest of the 
Spanish and French for the possession of 
what each fondly imagined was a new El- 
dorado. Laudonniere and his followers 
were devout Protestants, Huguenots; and 
the Spanish adelantodo, Menendez, and his 
band, were of that fierce type of Catholics, 
who, in that day and age, believed in do- 
ing missionary work with the sword. 
Menendez had established a colony at St. 
Augustine, and in 1565 he made a forced 
march of thirty miles through the woods 
to Fort Caroline, surprised the garrison, 
massacred some and took others prisoners. 
The latter he hung from the limbs of the 


neighboring trees, placing over them 
the inscription, ‘** Vo por Franceses. 
sino por Luteranos”: Not ss French- 


men, but as Lutherans. The fort, how- 
ever, was afterwards retaken by a band 
of French Huguenots, under Gourgues, 
who retaliated in kind by suspending 
a number of Spanish Catholic soldiers 
from the same trees, and placing tablets 
over their heads which bore the legend, 








*¢ Not as Spaniards, but as traitors, thieves, 
and murderers.” There is no trace of the 
fort remaining, and the bluff itself has been 
gradually undermined and eaten away by 
the restless river, until it has swallowed up 
the ghostly remains of the dead French- 
men and Spaniards buried on its border, 
and the steamboat channel now runs over 
where the early pioneers had their flower- 
beds and gardens. 

Diagonally across the river from St. 
John’s Bluff is the village of Pilot Town, 
and lower down is Fort George island, 
another place of great interest to the tour- 
ist. The island is one of the most beauti- 
ful spots to be found on the South Atlantic 
coast. Edgewood avenue leads to it from 
Pilot Town over an excellent shell road, 
through a natural forest of live oak, pal- 
metto, magnolia, bay, and other semi- 
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Highlands of New Jersey. From the ob- 
servatory which crowns it there is an un- 
obstructed view inland and oceanward, 
which is incomparably grand. 

The St. John’s river is two hundred and 
twenty-five miles in length; starting from 
Jacksonville, twenty-five miles from its 
mouth, and noting the principal landing 
places, we have this result : — 


Miles. 
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. © Mandaril «6.<+:0:<s<.< Varlewesaee LES 
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tropical trees, through which glimpses 
may be had of the river, the white sand- 
dunes, and the great blue ocean. Drives 
extend around and through the island, and 
leafy groves and bosky dells abound. In 
the centre are two concrete tombs, which 
are said to be the last resting-place of Mc- 
Intosh, the slave-trader, and his African 
princess wife, who, many years ago, had 
their homes on this romantic spot. The 
Fort George Hotel is at the terminus of 
Zdgewood avenue, the house being also 
approached from the south through Pal- 
metto avenue,—a drive of remarkable 
beauty. To the west of the hotel rises a 


ridge, which is said to be the highest point 
of land on the Atlantic coast below the 





ST. AUGUSTINE. 


The means of travel on the river are now 
excellent. There are three lines of steamers 
running through the winter months from 
Jacksonville, — some of the boats having 
been built expressly for the route, and others, 
like the ‘* Sylvan Glen,” the ‘* Anita,” 
and the ‘John Sylvester,” having been 
brought down here from the Hudson river 
and New York bay. Another line will be 
put on this winter, running from Charles- 
ton via Jacksonville to Palatka. 

The steamers of the Mallory line, elegant 
sea-going vessels, ply between New York 
and Fernandina, whence passengers go by 

ail to Jacksonville, — a distance of thirty 
miles. Fine lines of steamers also run be- 
tween Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 


$24 


Baltimore, and Savannah, connecting at 
the latter place with the Waycross road 
to Jacksonville, —a distance of one hundred 
and seventy miles; steamers also ply be- 
tween Baltimore and Charleston, whence 
the tourist can get rail transportation as at 
Savannah. It will be seen, therefore, that 
with the Atlantic coast line railroad mak- 
ing thirty-hour runs from Washington to 
Jacksonville, the traveller from the North 
has every facility for reaching this favored 
region, while from the West and North- 
west the various roads running out of 
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sparkling fountains, and ancient monu- 
ment; the old cathedral of Coquina stone, 
with its four-bell chime and antique relics ; 
and storied Fort Marion, which was sixty 
years in building, and where is still shown 
the dungeon in which the gallant Indian 
chief, Osceola, was confined, — all these 
tempt the visitor to tarry from day to day. 

On a market day, from one of the hotel 
piazzas, may be seen a crowd of the deni- 
zens of the place, —a crew as curious as 
the architecture of the old town. Here 
you see the lantern-jawed ‘ tracker” of 
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Chicago and Cincinnati are equally 
available. 

Green Cove Spring, a beautiful town, 
famed for its mineral spring and its excel- 
lent hotel accommodations, is the river 
terminus of the road which runs to Mel- 
rose. Tocoi is the landing at which 
passengers disembark for historic old St. 
Augustine, which is also reached direct 
from Jacksonville by rail. St. Augustine 
was long the seat of Spanish power in 
Florida. It is one of the quaintest old 
places on the continent, and every winter 
is thronged with visitors. The old city 
gates ; the narrow and tortuous streets ; the 
overhanging balconies of the houses; the 
handsome plaza, with its old market-house, 


the pine woods, the bustling Yankee from 
New England, the smooth-tongued Span- 
iard, the polite Frenchman, the swarthy 
Minorcan, the ebon-hued Ethiop, and 
occasionally a specimen of the high-cheek- 
boned native of the everglades. The Mi- 
norcans interest one most. The treaty of 
1762 gave Florida to England. Soon 
thereafter an association was formed in 
London, in which Sir William Duncan 
and Dr. Andrew Turnbull were the cen- 
tral figures. They bought a large tract of 
land south of St. Augustine, near Mos- 
quito Inlet. and at an expense of nearly 
$200,000 brought out from Smyrna, under 
indentures, fifteen hundred Minorcans and 
Greeks, and settled them in and around 
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what is still known as New Smyrna. For 
the money paid for their passage out and 
their support they were to work for the 
proprietors a certain number of years, and 
then they were to have grants of land in 
proportion to the number of persons in a 
family. Indigo and sugar were the crops 
they were to grow, and for a time they 
were fairly successful. But, in 1769, the 
Minorcans, having been, as they conceived, 
ill-treated, grew tired of their semi-servi- 
tude, and rebelled. The insurrection was 
put down with a heavy hand, and a num- 
ber of the leaders were put to death. The 
discontent, nevertheless, continued to grow, 
and seven years thereafter they instituted 
civil proceedings in the judicial tribu- 
nal at St. Augustine, and the court annulled 
their indentures, and gave them their free- 
dom. The Turnbull Company then made 
them liberal offers to remain at New 
Smyrna and cultivate the lands; but the 
Minorcans were disgusted, and the colony, 
having been reduced by disease to half its 
original number, removed in a body to St. 
Augustine, where they were given lands 
in fee simple, and there their descendants 
are to this day. They are generally small 
of stature, of swarthy complexion, and have 
the small, bright black eyes of the people 
of southern Europe. They are by all odds 
the best fishers and boatmen on the coast. 
Some of the young girls are remarkably 
handsome; but their morals, so I am told, 
are not so well developed as their features 
and forms. 

At Palatka, the terminus of the Florida 
Southern road, one can run out into the 
pine woods, or over to Ocala and Gaines- 
ville, — both thriving towns, having excel- 
lent hotels, and peopled largely from the 
North. Palatka itself is one of the hand- 
somest towns in Florida. 

At Sanford the tourist, if so minded, 
can reach the Kissimmee country over the 
South Florida road, or he can cross over 
into the Indian and Halifax-river countries, 
where the finest oranges in the world are 
grown. The hotel facilities there also are 
good, and near the town are ex-Minister 
Sanford’s extensive orange and lemon 
groves; while the heart of Orange county 
and the towns of Orlando and De Land 
are easily reached. 

A noticeable feature of the St. John’s 
region is the number of prominent north- 
ern men who have bought lands and 
orange-groves along the river, and built 
for themselves elegant winter homes. Gen. 


A. S. Diven, of Elmira, N.Y., has a 
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beautiful place just below Jacksonville, on 
the opposite side of the river. Hon. Alex- 
ander ‘I. Mitchell, the Wisconsin railroad 
king, has a Swiss chalet on the same side, 
three miles further up, which he has named 
Villa Alexandria. Gen. Francis E. Spin- 
ner, of greenback-signature memory, lives 
in a beautiful place in the suburbs of the 
city. Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe has a 
queer old place at Mandarin, fifteen miles 
up the river from Jacksonville, on the At- 
lantic side, which is memorable as the site 
of the old Indian town of Thimagua. 
Thaddeus Davids, the ink-manufacturer, 
has a villa at Green Cove Spring. Ex- 
Minister Sanford’s place I have already 
mentioned, and, besides these, there are 
dukes and counts, and other notables, ad 
infinitum. 

The scenery of the St. John’s region is 
peculiar. As the northern tourist passes 
through the country he is greeted by some- 
thing new and strange at every step. The 
only things which are uniform and monoto- 
nous are the long gray moss, which drapes 
the gnarled arms of the oaks and cypress, 
giving to the woodlands a wild and weird 
appearance ; and the interminable stretches 
of scrub palmetto which everywhere abound, 
and which, by the way, give to the waters 
of most of the rivers their peculiar coffee- 
color. I ought, perhaps, to add to this the 
universal prevalence of a sandy soil, which 
makes of pedestrianism a weary toil, and 
renders carriage-riding disagreeable in the 
extreme. The flora is abundant and varied 
in its seasons, ranging from the prettiest 
little pimpernell and the flaunting hibiscus 
in the low grounds, to the flaming trumpet 
flowers, blazing oleanders, and dazzling 
magnolias of the. hammock lands. <A 
Florida swamp is a sight to see for one who 
has been accustomed to the tame woodlands 
of the North ; great stretches of pine woods 
and wide-spread savannahs greet one trav- 
elling inland ; yet even in these the stranger 
meets with a continued variety of objects 
which attract his attention and occupy his 
thoughts. Song-birds are not so numerous 
as one would expect in so wild a region, 
the liquid-voiced mocking-bird ranking as 
the feathered prima donna. Her notes are 
indeed wonderfully sweet, and go far to 
make up for the void left by the silence of 
other and far handsomer birds. I have 
seen thousands of our northern robins in the 
thickets along the banks of the St. John’s, 
in the winter time ; but they did not sing a 
note, — they were down here, apparently, 
merely to get away from the cold weather, 
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and did not propose to do anything more 
than to eat and grow fat. Like the bob-o- 
links in the Potomac marshes they seemed 
to consider the musical season closed, and 
were anxious only to recuperate for the 
‘‘erand spring opening” in the northern 
orchards. 

To the devotees of the rod and gun 
Florida is a sort of paradise. The rivers 
all abound in fish that take the troll or rise 
to the fly. The black bass, here strangely 
enough called the trout, abounds in the 
upper St. John’s as well as in the numerous 
lakes, and the toothsome mullet, sheep- 
head, drum, bream, and other finny favor- 
ites, give the piscatorially inclined tourist 
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‘¢ rattler,” with ten rattles and a ‘* button,” 
or tree a snarling wild-cat. Duck-shooting 
is rare sport at times, millions of them 
making the St. John’s their habitat at cer- 
tain seasons. The fine canvas-backs of the 
Chesapeake, however, are rarely met with. 

The continuity of waters on the east coast 
renders the region especially favorable for 
yachting sports. Some of the most elegant 
little craft of the northern yachtsmen are 
occasionally seen on the St. John’s in the 
winter. They come down the coast to the 
mouth of the river, and spend months in 
cruising, running up into Lake George, 
and following the sinuous Ocklawaha to 
the great Silver Spring, and occasionally 
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plenty of sport. Resident anglers, how- 
ever, proficient in the gentle craft, care 
nothing for the common varieties ; they go 
for the drum, the rare tarpon, and the red- 
snapper of the banks off the mouth of the 
St. John’s. To catch one tarpon is to be 
looked up to ; while he who captures a brace 
of them in a season is a hero, and the sub- 
ject of eulogy in the local press. 

As for game, the woods are well stocked 
with quail, and I have heard them whis- 
tling within the city limits. Deer abound 
in some localities, and wild turkeys are 
quite plenty in portions of the State. Other 
game birds are not infrequently met with, 
the only drawback being that in hunting 
them one will occasionally drop on to a 


passing around to the Matanzas and 
Indian rivers, by way of St. Augustine 
and Mosquito inlet. The cruise can be 
varied in a hundred ways, and is one of 
the prettiest forms of winter living in this 
sunny land. 

There are two or three fine orange- 
groves in the neighborhood of Jackson- 
ville; but the largest and _best-bearing 
groves are on the upper St. John’s and in 
the Indian-river country. There are some 
fine young groves at Orange Park and 
Mandarin, andallalong the river atintervals. 
The groves of Col. Hart, at Palatka ; Gen. 
Sanford, at Bel Air; the De Bary grove, 
near Enterprise; that of the Duchess of 
Castelucca, on Indian river, and the Dum- 

















mett grove, have become famous all over 
the United States. No one has really 
saten oranges who has not sampled one or 
more of these groves. The growing of 
this fruit is fast becoming the leading 
industry of the State. Last year the crop 
of merchantable oranges amounted to 
fifty millions. This year, from reliable 
data, I figure that the crop in sight is one 
hundred and two millions, the increase 
coming mostly from young groves that are 
just coming into bearing. 

After all is said, however, it must be 
conceded that the great charm of Florida 
is its winter climate. Lying between the 
gulf and the ocean, the atmosphere of this 
region is gratefully tempered by the cool, 
salty air from either direction. This it is 
which draws thousands of people here 
from the North every winter. Here they 
seldom find the thermometer going below 
30°, and the days in winter are almost 
uniformly sunshiny and pleasant. The 
rainfall, which at Jacksonville averages 
54-5 inches for the year, mostly occurs in 
July, August, and September. As con- 
nected with health, the humidity of the 
air is an important consideration. On this 
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subject I present the following table of 
relative humidity in the places named : — 
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From this it appears that the mean 
relative humidity of Cannes and Mentone 
during the cold months exceeds that of 
Jacksonville by nearly four per cent. Three 
stations in Minnesota have a mean of 74.3, 
and three in Florida a mean of 72.7, show- 
ing a per cent. of 1.6 in favor of Florida, 
and 5.5 in favor of Jacksonville over Min- 
nesota. Furthermore, if we take the entire 
year, for a period of five years, we shall 
find but little difference in the mean relative 
humidity of Minnesota and Florida. 


John Ransom. 
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By Maurice Tuompson, author of ‘‘ The Witchery of Archery,” “ A Tallahassee Girl,” ‘‘ His Second Campaign,” 
“ Poems of Fair Weather,” etc. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE room set apart in Nelville cottage 
for Longley’s studio was exactly like the 
one Nelville called his den, and was directly 
over it. The artist, so long used to seeing 
his studies, sketches, proofs, and_fac-szmzle 
drawings and tracings for transfer work, 
flung around loose on table and floor, and 
hung in all sorts of odd ways on the walls 
of his Bohemian quarters, scarcely felt free 
to begin work until he had perfected some 
such chaos in his new studio. 

A day or two subsequent to the yachting 
trip, when Edmond Nelville entered this 
room, he gazed around with wide-open 
eyes at the litter and confusion. 

‘* Well, say your say, what is it?” said 
Longley, smiling quietly. He was keenly 
alive to the effect his arrangement of things 
was producing on his friend. 


1Copyright, 1883, by Maurice Thompson. All rights reserved. 


Nelville whistled a long, low, disparaging 
note, and said : — 

‘* Such is art and art life! What the 
deuce is the use of all these scraps — all 
this litter and trash? I should think you 
would like order and brightness and beauty 
for your genius to feed upon while you 
work, — not all this abominable scratching 
and blotching.” 

** Your edueation is deficient. High art 
is all lost on you,” exclaimed Longley, 
looking up froma board upon which he 
was making a pen-and-ink sketch, to be re- 
produced bya photographic process. ‘* You 
don’t appreciate chiaro-’scuro, and the 
effects of contrast. Genius is itself so pris- 
matic that it does not need shining acces- 
sories. It revels in the chaos out of which 
it brings order and harmony. It stands out 
boldest when relieved by a cross-hatching 
of dull and common things.” 
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‘* Yes, you ought to have been a French- 
man, trained with Zola.” 

‘¢ Nothing of the sort. Gautier, Dumas, 
and Balzac suit me better, and some of our 
young Americans best of all.” 

‘** Bret Harte?” 

‘* Yes, and no. He sketches inimitahly 
in a narrow field, but his subjects are 
abominable ; the figures in his foregrounds 
are, like Dickens’s, of a class not interesting 
per se. I think there’s a set of younger 
poets, prose-writers, and artists, about Bos- 
ton and New York, and scattered through 
the West and South, who are budding the 
true artistic theory and practice. Of course, 
the result is for the future. If they wouldn’t 
try to out-Boston Boston all the time, and 
would keep true to themselves, some young 
fellows I know of would soon win high 
place ; but they insist upon merging origi- 
nality and individuality to make themselves 
of a length with Boston’s critical bed. 
Soon as one lifts his head above the clubs, 
and begins to attract notice, he is original 
no longer.” 

‘‘ Who is the best —the most original, 
and to the manner born — of the western 
geniuses?” inquired Nelville. ‘*I must 
read up in poetry a bit; I see I’m going 
to need it. I never dreamed what an im- 
portant element of life it might chance to 
become. You ought to have heard Miss 
Lamar rail at her brother’s notion of po- 
etry. She has views of her own, and has 
excellent ability to express them.” 

‘* And she doesn’t like her brother’s 
muscular theory, then?” 

‘* Not in the least; and I tell you she is 
full of philosophy and logic, and satire 
and ” — 

** Perfectly bewitching generally, — a 
summer sweetheart of no doubtful sort, — 
a princess of the sunny South! Oh, she’ll 
cure you, she'll cure you, Ed, sound and 
well.” 

‘* None of that,” exclaimed Nelville, 
crossing his hands behind him and turning 
aside. With the movement his eyes 
chanced to fall on a charcoal sketch lying 
onatable. It was the profile of a girl’s 
face, with a hasty outline of her form, half 
reclining in a basket phaeton drawn by just 
a hint of a pony. A quick look of recog- 
nition came into his face, as he said, pick- 
ing up the drawing : — 

**When did you do this? It’s good. 
It’s excellent. One could not fail to recog- 
nize it.” 

‘¢ That? 


Oh, she came past at a poking 
pace the day you went yachting with the 
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Lamars. She struck me as picturesque, 
so I sketched her from the window. Who 
is she?” 

‘¢The dryad, the wood-nymph, — that 
other girl of my letter, — the old naturalist’s 
daughter. Do you remember what I safd 
about her?” 

** Perfectly. You don’t for a moment 
suppose I could ever forget a word of so 
memorable an epistle? What is her 
name?” 

** Janet Wilson, — so they told me at the 
post-office. Her strange beauty would 
make any man inquire. I’ve read of gold 
floss hair, and moonshine hair, but hers 
is the first practical example I ever chanced 
to note. It plays about her forehead and 
temples like a pale yellow mist.” 

‘* You are enthusiastic,” said Longley, 
taking the sketch between his thumb and 
finger, and holding it off at arm’s length, 
and gazing at it with half-closed eyes. 
‘¢ That’s not a bad memorandum of her, 
if I may judge.” 

*¢ Itis perfect,” assented Nelville. ‘+ But 
I had nearly forgotten what I came to say : 
I’ve a grand saddle-horse in the stable, 
and I’m not strong enough to ride him. 
He’s pining for air and work. Do you 
like horseback exercise? You'll find him 
a glorious companion, I can assure you.” 

*¢ Just to my taste,” cried Longley ; ‘* he 
shall not pine another hour. I should 
think the roads are charming in this re- 
gion.” 

** So they are,” said Nelville ; ** you will 
find them leading to the queerest places. 
And then there are paths —bridle-paths 
the rustics call them — branching off and 
winding among the hills. However, I 
must advise you to stick to the roads and 
leave the paths alone. The latter are 
given to fading out under your horse’s feet, 
leaving you with nothing to guide you. 
Should you get into difficulty of this kind, 
give Victor —that’s my horse’s name — 
the rein, and he'll come home.” 

Longley, still holding out the sketch, 
turned his head to one side, the better to 
view it, and said: — 

‘¢ Would there be any danger of meeting 
the original of this in my equestrian wan- 
derings, do you think?” 

‘‘Very great danger, indeed,” replied 
Nelville. 

‘* That is encouraging. I see possibili- 
ties ahead of me. Do you know, Nelville, 
that I never have had a—a—” 

‘‘ Sweetheart? That’s fresh. I never 
before met such a case. But I must go 
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and begin my poetical studies. My igno- 
rance is beastly. Whose poems did you 
say are the best to begin with?” 

‘¢ The Sweet Singer of Michigan’s; go 
read them quick. You appall me.” 

‘© The Sweet Singer of Michigan,’” re- 
peated Nelville, reflectively, as he passed 
from the room. ‘Tl go look in the 
library.” 

Longley chuckled gleefully to himself 
as he began preparations for a_ gallop 
among the hills. 

He looked like a great, big, happy boy, 
full of the keenest relish for life as it might 
come. 


CHAPTER VI. 


WHEN Longley started from the cottage 
to go for a ride, he had no definite thought 
of where he might get to. Away he went, 
through the sunshine over the sandy road, 
at a swift canter, his sketching portfolio 
slung shot-pouch-wise from his shoulder. 
He rode naturally and well, sitting easily 
and firmly. His hat—a soft felt, with a 
considerable brim —was pushed back so 
that the wind fanned his forehead, and 
tossed the short locks of his hair wildly 
about. Victor was a bright bay, nobly 
made, fleet-footed, with black mane and 


tail, —a horse that delighted in just such a 


flight as now lay before him. He entered 
into the spirit of the thing, sharing, to the 
last thrill, the sense of exhilaration which 
took possession of his rider. He knew, 
without having it especially indicated to 
him, that the wooded hill-region, above 
the town, with all its zigzagging roads 
and shady hollows, was just the place 
Longley would like to explore. He held 
his head high, as he stretched dway with 
long bounds, his nostrils spread, and his 
delicate ears pointing forward. Over a 
sandy space and across a stony hollow, 
where his feet clattered sharply, then into 
the milder light of the woods, now fast 
greening, the tassels falling and the leaves 
broadening to their summer fulness, he 
sped with that indescribable ease and elas- 
ticity which eager willingness lends to the 
movements of a really fine horse. 

A little way in the woods Longley 
checked him, bringing him down to a 
gentle walk. The birds were piping over- 
head, and in all the undergrowth. The 
smell of burning logs and corn-stalks was 
on the air, borne from the farm-fields mak- 
ing ready for the plough. Wild flowers 
starred the hill-slopes. Squirrels ran to 
and fro, crossing and recrossing the road 
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ahead of him. Some of the birds were 
surprisingly tame. He stopped the horse 
and sketched a downy woodpecker, which 
was making a dead bough ring with the 
hammer-like blows of its bill. It was a 
sleepy-looking, speckled little thing, too 
intent on making a hole to the insect it 
was boring for, to be afraid of the artist, 
sitting in his saddle, not fifteen, feet away. 
His next model was a ground-squirrel on 
the top of a. decaying stump, which was 
covered with curiously fringed gray lichen 
and dark green moss. A magazine artist, 
he thought, could not afford to overlook 
anything. Even a chipmunk might serve 
for a tail-piece. 

The artist was not the conventional fel- 
low one sees in pictures and reads of in 
poems. He was too heavy-shouldered, and 
broad-faced and massive-headed. He had 
inquiring eyes, a frank face, was as quick 
in his movements as a boy, and had about 
him the air of one innocent and fearless, 
perfectly self-reliant, and willing to be ad- 
mired. You could not look at him with- 
out seeing that his standard was purity and 
honor. 

He had a way of looking larger than he 
was, and much taller than five feet eight, 
his real stature. He sketched with a vim 
and dash, depending a great deal on the 
force of straight lines. His rule was to 
express a thing with the fewest strokes 
possible. He was inclined to use the same 
standard in talking, making himself clearly 
understood by the tersest phrasing. 

The woodpecker and ground-squirrel 
seemed to quite satisfy his desires as to sketch- 
ing, and as he rode slowly along he fell to 
thinking, as an imaginative person some- 
times will, of the curious coincidence 
which had thrown him here to spend the 
summer delightfully with his best friend ; 
and he wondered what would be the up- 
shot of it, — wondered if Mosely, the editor 
of the monthly, had discovered valuable 
promise in his art-work, and something 
strong and true in his character. He 
scarcely knew Mosely, had met him but once 
or twice, and then in a mere business way ; 
but the man’s characteristics were public 
property, and Longley was well aware that 
this sudden recognition was not born of a 
whim. It meant much if he could prove 
himself worthy of the trust. 

He went on and on, the road winding 
and zigzagging among the hills and ra- 
vines. He passed one large farm-house, 
set in the midst of an apple orchard, and 
flanked by vast barns and ricks of hay and 
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straw. Clover fields, thickly dashed with 
the deep green tufts and tender sods of 
those favorite grasses, were frequent on 
either hand. He saw well-kept cattle and 
sturdy swine, with an occasional flock of 
heavy-coated sheep, nearly ready for the 
shears, in the wooded pasture-lands and 
rolling fallow-fields. Victor stopped of 
his own accord to drink from a noisy brook 
whose promising rapids and dimpled pools 
made Longley think of his trouting-tackle. 
Indeed, a shining half-pounder flung itself 
above the water after a gay fly which was 
dancing above the surface of .a shady eddy 
some rods below the road-crossing. A 
sober-feathered vireo kept up a plaintive 
crying, somewhere overhead, and far away 
a thrush sang its broken medley. 

For some distance the road was bordered 
with a hedge of d0¢s d@’arc, behind which 
he could almost hear 


“The milk that bubbled in the pail, 
And buzzings of the honeyed hours.” 


Young calves, sleeping in the shade near 
where their mothers were browsing, opened 
their round, mild eyes to gaze at him as he 
went by. He saw a lad of fifteen, standing 
on a big log, and wielding a heavy axe with 
hands and arms that looked distortedly 
bony and muscular. The bells of cows and 
sheep tinkled plaintively. 

At length he turned Victor’s head home- 
ward by a less frequented cart-way, and 
began to think of Janet Wilson. How 
did it happen that she crossed his mind? 
When he came to discuss this question 
frankly with himself he doubted if she ever 
had been entirely out of his mind since he 
made the sketch of her as she passed the 
cottage. He found himself wishing he 
might meet her somewhere on this road. 
It would be a pleasant thing to merely pass 
her by, and steal a look at her bright, gold 
hair and grayeyes. Her old, mossy home, 
as Nelville had described it, must be not far 
away. He stroked Victor’s black mane 
and smiled to himself. Then his mood 
changed, as the birds in a dark wood re- 
doubled their singing, and he shook the 
reins, bidding Victor go faster. 

It was while dashing along a level piece 
of road, with a clover-field on one side, 
that the horse shied a little at a man and a 
girl, sitting side by side on a mossy log by 
the fence, near a large, rather pretentious 
farm-house. Longley recognized young 
Lamar. The girl was prettily dressed, 
and seemed, from the hasty glance, quite 
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handsome, — a farmer’s daughter of the 
best Western class. Her face was beam- 
ing with health and happiness. Lamar, 
too, looked contented and pleased. Of 
course, in going by at a swift gallop, 
Longley could get but a glimpse ; but the 
picture fastened itself safely in his mind. 

A little further on he met a tall, rather 
flashily dressed young fellow, plodding 
along afoot, going in the direction of the 
farm-house he had just passed. He had 
seen the same person, with his bellicose 
face, at the village post-office, and hanging 
about the street-corners. He seemed to be 
what in the Western towns is termed a 
loafer, — the word expressing more of con- 
tempt there than in the East. 

Seeing this fellow in his best clothes, 
walking in the direction as stated, it was 
natural for Longley to suspect he was 
going to see the girl with whom Lamar 
was talking. Something in the young 
man’s face, too, so gloomy and dogged, 
told of unpleasant broodings. It was not 
a bad face of itself,—a rather strong, 
manly one, in fact; but just then bad feel- 
ing was expressed in it, even dangerous 
feeling, if one might judge from the or- 
dinary stand-point. Longley passed him, 
as he had Lamar and the girl, at a rapid 
pace. It was a momentary, almost start- 
ling, glimpse. A few more bounds and the 
woods were left behind. Down past the 
Lamar cottage, and up the rocky road past 
the hotel, across the hollow where the 
spring-stream gurgled, and up the slope 
towards the Nelville cottage, Longley went 
at a sweeping gallop. Just before he 
reached the Nelville gate he met in the 
highway Mrs. Lamar and her daughter, in 
an open carriage; he bowed very low, 
lifting his hat as he passed, and then he 
suddenly recollected that he had never 
been introduced to these ladies. He was 
inclined to think they did not return his 
salute. He actually blushed, all by him- 
self, and bit his mustache as he stooped to 
unlatch the gate. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE weather dreamed, and smiled in its 
dreams, awoke and laughed, then dozed 
and dreamed again, till at length there 
came a hot flush of summer before its 
time. 

The songs of the birds were now pitched 
in a firmer key, and the perfume of the 
flowers was less fresh and pungent. The 
lines of the forest were stronger, the lights 




















and shades more decided; the nests of the 
wild things were full of young. 

Longley had caught some new element 
into his nature from this quiet pastoral 
life, and from the cultured society, too, 
called about him by the Nelvilles. His 
was a mind which insisted upon acquisi- 
tion from every source it could reach. His 
cheerful disposition made him almost jolly 
under the influence of the cool breezes, the 
wholesome sunshine, and the new scenes 
at Cedar Springs. His cheeks got brown, 
and he whistled after the fashion of farmer 
lads. 

Finally he had an adventure which added 
much to his enjoyment of everything else. 
It was one of those little turning-points 
in life where, of a sudden, a new prospect 
opens, presenting possibilities hitherto not 
known, suggesting things not heretofore 
considered. 

He was roaming around among the hills, 
and chanced to come upon a beautiful field 
of blue-grass, reaching into the woods 
from a considerable farm. In its midst a 
single cow, short-horned, sleek, tawny, 
kindly-eyed, was grazing. Longley seated 
himself under some wide-spreading trees 
growing in the corner of the worm-fence 
on one side of the field, and began to care- 
fully sketch ‘* bos,” as she slowly cropped 
her way through the grass. Not far from 
the animal, at a place where a cabin had 
once stood, some gay flowers, descendants 
of the old garden stock, shone in flecks of 
pink and white among tufts of rank weeds 
and grass-grown mounds of brick and 
mortar where the chimney had fallen. 

He was too busy with his sketch to note 
the approach of a briskly stepping girl, until 
she was close to the cow, and then the ad- 
venture promptly began. 

A very young calf, — possibly it was five 
days old, — which had been lying mysteri- 
ously hidden in those weeds, scrambled to 
its feet in a stiff, awkward way, and bleated 
vigorously, turning its head towards the 
girl, who stopped short and looked startled. 
The cow bawled vigorously, opened her 
eyes till the whites of them gleamed 
wickedly, and lunged forward as if eager 
to toss the intruder over her broad back. 
Longley sprang up and ran to the rescue. 
The girl screamed and let fall something 
she was carrying, then turned and fled, in- 
voluntarily launching herself right into his 
arms, the calf stupidly following her at an 
awkward gallop, the cow bringing up the 
rear. 

Longley still held his sketch-block in his 
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left hand. So he cast his right arm around 
the girl’s waist and held her firmly, while 
with the sketch-block he drove back the 
bewildered calf and harmless cow. 

‘* Oh, dear! Oh, gracious! Oh, let go, 
please! Oh!”—she cried, all out of 
breath, her pale-gold hair dishevelled, her 
gray eyes tremulously dilating. 

A new sensation went through Longley, 
like a spring wind through a grove. He 
tingled from head to foot. 

He was loath to give up his precious, 
panting armful. He kept on waving the. 
block about, and hallooing at the cow, 
which now stood eying him in mild aston- 
ishment. She had not thought of hooking 
the girl, She was running to her calf, 
nothing more. As for the calf itself, it 
was taking, just now, a hearty meal, in the 
usual way, whisking its tail vigorously and 
stamping its feet for joy. 

‘¢ Let go, please,” the young lady urged, 
making an effort to free herself from his 
arm, and unwittingly she scratched a long 
place‘on his hand, upon which a tiny bubble 
of blood arose. Longley did not feel this. 
How could he? He waved and hallooed 
with a little more energy,—that was all. 
She struggled very hard now, and in a 
moment got away from him. Just then 
the cow let go a deep, growl-like moan and 
shook her head. Poor girl!—she sprang 
back again, and again Longley clasped 
her. 

‘* You must let me protect you,” he said, 
renewing the motions with the block 
of drawing-paper, and holding her very 
close to him. ‘‘ That cow,” he continued, 
‘* looks ugly enough to do anything. See 
how sharp her horns are — and such sav- 
age eyes!” 

Another hollow moan from the innocent 
brute came just in time to emphasize his 
remarks. He felt a tremor steal over the 
girl; but still she would not be content to 
stay in his arm. 

‘* Please let go, sir,” she cried again, 
giving him a quick, scared glance, and dig- 
ging his hand with her sharp, pink nails. 
He felt the effect keenly now, and suddenly 
discovered that he could better keep the 
cow away if he used two hands. 

‘¢[’m afraid she’ll hook you,” 
claimed, quickly releasing her. 

She stood irresolute, gazing at the cow. 

‘*T dropped my book yonder,” she said, 
as if talking to herself. ‘‘ I wish she’d go 
away.” 

‘¢Where is it?” said Longley. ‘I'll get 
it for you.” 


he ex- 
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She seemed to be half afraid of him, and 
glanced around as if wishing some one else 
were in sight. 

‘¢Comealong,” he continued ; ‘* I'll keep 
her off. There’s nodanger when I’m with 
you.” 

By dint of loud hallooing, and much 
beating the air with the sketch-block, 
Longley slowly urged the gentle old cow 
and her calf along until he could pick up 
a book, which proved to be a work on 
china-painting. Between its leaves, plain- 
ly to be seen, on account of their larger 
size, were a number of water-color sketch- 
es of plants and flowers. He replaced 
two or three of these, and, closing the 
book, handed it to her. She almost 
snatched it, she was so excited. 

** Where do you wish to go?” he asked ; 
‘+I must see you to some place of safety.” 

She threw back her hair, which had 
fallen down almost to her feet, and which 
shone in the sunlight like a flame. She 
gave him a quick look, as if to judge 
whether she might trust him. His face 
in a measure reassured her, and she 
said : — 

*¢ If you will be so kind as to stay with 
me till I get through the bars yonder, I 
shall be safe.” 


‘*¢ Certainly. With pleasure. Come on,” 
he responded, and then, as they walked in 
the direction she had indicated, he added, 


**You had a narrow escape. She was 
running right at you.” 

‘¢ T’m so ‘easily frightened, ”” she rejoined, 
glancing back at the cow, Which was now 
dreamily licking its calf. ‘* And it was so 
sudden. I was not expecting anything of 
the kind.” 

‘* Some women would have fainted,” he 
said ; ** and I think it was enough to make 
them, don’t you?” 

** It was dreadful,” she murmured, and 
then, looking at his hand, added, ‘* Are you 
hurt? You are bleeding.” 

‘* No; that’s nothing,” he replied, with 
charming frankness, holding the wounded 
member out before him; ** you clawed me 
a little while I was holding you. It’s not 
deep.” 

‘¢] am so sorry,” she said confusedly, a 
pink flush running up to her temples. 

‘* Sorry it isn’t deep? ’’ he inquired in a 
grave way. 

She looked up again into his face and 
moved her lips as if about to speak, but 
she said nothing. 

He let down the bars and helped her 
through. 


‘¢ Thank. you,” she said, very sweetly, 
and when he turned about, after readjust- 
ing the rails, she was hurrying off down a 
path through the thickest part of the wood. 
He stood looking after her, hesitating. 
How could he suffer her thus to slip away 
from him? Would it be rude to follow her? 
He feared it would. He looked contem- 
platively at his feet. Suddenly his face 
brightened joyfully. He stooped and 
picked up one of her water-color sketches 
which had fallen there when she stooped 
to pass through the opening he made in 
the bars ; he ran glibly after her. 

Wrence 3 a moment,” he called; ‘‘ see, 
you’ve lost this. I'll fetch it to you.” 

When she turned she gave him just 
such a look as she had given the cow. 
However, when she saw the sketch she 
smiled faintly. ‘*Oh, my turkey-pea,” 
she cried; ‘*I should not like to lose 
that.” She made a step or two back to 
meet him. ‘* Thank you.” She took the 
sketch and turned. As she walked on 
again he went by her side, though there 
was scantroom inthe path. It madethem 
very close together. 

‘¢ Is this your way, too?” she demanded, 
lifting her eyes to his face askance, with a 
mild rebuke in them. 

*¢ All ways are an artist’s,” he replied. 
*¢ T see you, too, are sketching from nature. 
May I look at your work, please?” 

It would have been a thankless thing to 
refuse him, his voice was so kind and 
his manner so gentle and honest. She 
allowed him to take the book and examine 
the drawings, though she felt ill at ease. 
It was a wild, dark place they were in. 

‘¢ This is good work,” he said, in his 
positive, forthright way; ‘these flowers 
are extremely well done.” 

‘¢ They are studies for china-painting,” 
she said, a shade of interest coming into 
her voice. ‘* [am making a wild- flower 
set. That goes on the cream-jug.’ 

‘6 Tt will “be lovely,” he said. ‘* Have 
you ever had any of your work on china 
fired?” He took up a sketch representing 
a cluster of wild pinks, and, holding it at 
arm’s length, examined it with a critical 
gaze. 

*¢ Oh, yes ; I’ve had a great deal fired, and 
with excellent success,’’ she replied ; ‘‘ my 
work took first premium at the State exhi- 
bition last autumn.” 

Longley felt light and airy. Her voice 
thrilled him. His pulse was faster than 
normal. The dark, deep woods seemed 
full of music. He looked down, as if in a 
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dream, at that jaunty hat and the cataract 
of yellow hair falling from under it. 

‘¢'That was a great success,” he said, 
stumbling a little as he walked on, still 
examining the pinks. ‘* Have you many 
wild-flower studies at your — studio?” 
He had been bred in a studio. His father 
had been an artist, —a poor, disappointed 
man, who died early, of no particular dis- 
ease. ‘He could not remember his mother ; 
she left the world when he came. 

‘**T am not a professional; I have no 
studio,” she said, smiling and glancing at 
him sidewise under her drooping lids. 
‘¢ [’m the merest amateur, working for the 
pleasure it gives me. Besides, what use 
has one for a studio here? Who would 
ever visit it?” The question came with 
something like a sigh. She had forgotten 
he was a stranger. 

‘¢T would gladly come, with your per- 
mission,” he said, transferring his gaze 
from the sketch to her bewitching face. 
‘¢T would come and get you to give me 
lessons; your coloring is exquisite.” 

‘¢ T could not teach ; I have no knowledge 
and no patience,” she said, holding out 
her hand for the book and pausing in the 
path. 

Longley almost started with his surprise 
at seeing that they were in front of an old 
brown country-house, whose gables and 
dormer windows were mossy and lichen- 
grown, and whose porches were almost 
hidden in vines. A gate of green wire 
barred their way. A huge woolly dog, 
with his fore-paws on the top of the gate, 
glared affectionately at the girl, further 
manifesting his delight at seeing her by 
furiously wagging his tail and whining. 
Longley relinquished the book and stood 
in an expectant attitude. 

‘“*Thank you,” she said; ‘* you have 
been kind.” Then she pushed the dog’s 
feet off the gate and passed through. She 
turned again, inside the yard, and Longley 
thought she was going to invite him to go in ; 
but she only murmured, ‘* Good-morning !” 
and, with one hand on the dog’s head, 
almost ran into the house. 

Longley looked like a boy whose hat had 
fallen into a stream and floated out beyond 
his reach. He stood there gazing after the 
retreating girl as if he would give a great 
deal to have the right to follow her. His 
eyes remained fixed on the door-way 
through which she had passed till long 
after even the dog’s tail had disappeared 
within, and with a slight bang the shutter 
had been closed behind it. 


An artist who has done much work for 
the illustrated journals never lets a chance 
for a good sketch slip through his fingers. 
Longley had done all sorts of drudgery 
while serving as artistic factotum for a New 
York illustrated paper. Particularly had 
it been his lot to be sent to fires and scenes 
of disaster, boat-races, prize-fights, and 
other disagreeable places, where he was 
sometimes compelled to make his sketches 
under difficulties verging on the dangerous. 
Occasionally, too, he had been commissioned 
to work up some genuinely picturesque 
scenes, especially among the old houses of 
New York, — these being his respites, his 
heavenly days, when he felt like a real 
artist at legitimate work ; it was restful and 
soothing, after such labor as transferring to 
the block sketches of the brutal faces and 
beastly figures of a prize-fight, to begin on 
a drawing of some quaint Dutch house of 
the early days, made interesting by a bit of 
revolutionary legend. Training of this 
varying and contrasting kind has a value, 
well understood by the artistic profession, 
in that it schools the eye and the hand to the 
rapidest execution possible. Longley could 
toss his hat into the air and sketch it per- 
fectly, with outlines and _ cross-hatched 
shading, before it fell to the ground. 

As he stood looking over the little green 
gate at the vine-grown and mossy house 
into which the girl had fled, it struck him 
that he could use a sketch of the place to 
some purpose. His way was not to hesi- 
tate ; so, taking out his sketch-block, he fell 
to work making a drawing, in rapid, clean- 
cut lines, of the scene before him ; this, too, 
without shifting his position. Once, when 
he glanced from his work to get the details 
of the roof of the hause, he was sure he 
saw the girl’s face slyly peeping between 
the brown curtains of a dormer window. 
However, he did not pause to scrutinize, 
but kept on swiftly to the end of his task. 

As he was putting the block into his 
pocket, a slender old man, neatly dressed 
in loose trousers and blouse, approached 
him from behind, and said :— 

‘¢ Good-morning ! ” 

The voice was a peculiarly gentle and 
agreeable one, and the man himself bore all 
the marks of gentle breeding and high in- 
tellectualendowments. There was a bland 
smile on his face. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


LoncLeEy turned, facing the old man, and 
instantly felt a twinge of conscience, as 
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though in making the sketch he had in- 
fringed on the personal rights of this nice- 
looking individual. He bowed reverently, 
returning the morning salute, and added, 
*¢ This is your place, I presume.” 

‘¢ Yes,” the old gentleman said, letting 
fall, as he spoke, the butt of a fowling- 
piece he carried, and resting it on the toe 
of his neat hunting-boot, at the same time 
assuming a most dignified bearing. 

Longley surveyed him with that hopeful 
flash of the eye which always is ready to 
flare up when an artist sees ‘something new. 
It was with obvious respect that the young 
man said : — 

‘¢T am an artist. Would you mind if I 
took a sketch of the house? It is a beauti- 
ful old place.” 

*¢ You want it for a magazine paper, or 
for an illustrated weekly?” 

‘¢T might use it in Mosely’s Magazine,” 
said Longley, with outright directness, 
which cared to hide nothing. 

** Mosely’s Magazine!” exclaimed the 
old man in a pleased, smooth way. ‘* My 
son is connected with that, — controls 
it, I believe.” 

‘* May I ask your name?” demanded 
Longley, hesitating, and looking almost in- 
credulously at him, ‘*I—I thought Mr. 
Mosely was” — 

‘¢ Wilson, Wilson, not Mosely. Wilson 
is my name,” said the old man, drawing 
himself up quite stiffly, and putting into 
his voice some emphasis. ‘* No doubt you 
have heard of me. I am an ornithologist, 
you know, and 1” — 

‘*Oh, yes,” exclaimed Longley, ‘of 
course, certainly ; but I am not acquainted 
with your son. Mosely is” — 

The old man laughed outright and looked 
deprecatingly at Longley, as if right sorry 
for him, and yet mightily amused. 

Longley looked at himself to see if there 
was anything ludicrous about his make-up. 

‘Well, well,” went on Mr. Wilson, 
presently, as if dismissing some absurd 
proposition, and taking up something 
pleasant in its stead ; ** well, well, I’m glad 
to know you, Mr.— ” 

** Longley is my name,’ 
man, apologetically. 

** Ah, glad to see you, Mr. Longley. 
It’s all right. Come in and look the place 
over. I shall be glad if it can be of any 
use to you, I assure you.” 

Mr. Wilson flung open the gate as he 
spoke, and motioned Longley to enter. 
They went through, and, passing up the 
narrow, gravelled walk, between rows of 
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old trees, they approached a wide veran- 
da at the side of the house. The square 
columns of this veranda were heavily fes- 
tooned with honeysuckle and climbing- 
rose. The old man led‘ the way, walking 
very nimbly, and, when they had passed 
along the shady promenade to the front of 
the building, he offered Longley a chair. 
There was a carriage-road leading down 
to a larger gate, to intercept a highway 
going toward Cedar Springs. Vases, pots 
of flowers, hanging-baskets, bird-cages, 
and the like, were everywhere. An cle- 
gant table of antique workmanship stood 
near the farther end of this front limb of 
the ell-shaped veranda, and beside it a 
rustic chair ; on it a porcelain palette, some 
scattered tubes of paint, three or four 
brushes, and a plate bearing an unfinished 
sketch of a wild-flower, some leaves, anda 
bud. The border of the plate was a deli- 
cate apple-green. Longley took in all at 
a glance. He well knew who was the 
presiding genius of the place. He had a 
sketch of. her in his room at Nelville cot- 
tage; it was Mrs. Nelville’s dryad, — the 
girl with the moonshine hair, of whom 
Edmond Nelville had spoken in his letter. 
He smiled complacently as he sat down in 
the chair and looked about. Me felt the 
fitness of being just where he was at just 
that particular time. He tilted himsclf 
back a little, and, elevating his chin to 
allow the cool breeze to blow on his throat, 
said : — 

** You have a delightful old place here, 
Mr. Wilson.” 

‘* Yes, I like it,” said Mr. Wilson, still 
standing. ‘+ It just suits me, in my busi- 
ness. [ am an ornithologist. No doubt 
you have heard of me, — Wilson, the great 
ornithologist.” 

Longley gave the old geritleman a quick, 
keen look, which said, much plainer than 
if words had been used, You’re a little 
daft, eh? But he bowed, and articulated, 
*¢ Certainly, Mr. Wilson; no doubt, sir.” 

‘*T spend most of my time in the 
woods,” Mr. Wilson went on to say, 
‘¢ watching an opportunity to take a rare 
specimen ; but I don’t get many now. I’ve 
killed so many they’re getting scarce. 
Would you like a peep at my cabinet?” 

‘¢ Indeed, yes, if you will be so kind 
as to permit me,” said Longley, rising. 
Something ‘new always suited him. 

*¢Oh, I shall be delighted to show you. 
I show every-one who comes. Janct says 
I ought to wait and be sure the favor is 
acceptable before offering it; but I know 
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you will enjoy it, being an artist and a 
magazinist. Come in this way.” 

Longley followed him into a wide, airy 
old hall, where, stopping before a heavy 
cherry door, he began to fumble in the 
pockets of his blouse. He seemed unable 
to find what he wanted, though he ran- 
sacked every corner of the receptacles, 
using first one hand and then the other 
with increasing rapidity and nervousness. 
Presently he paused a moment and looked 
at the floor, drawing his thumb across his 
forehead; then he raised his head and 
called, ‘* Janet! Janet! O Janet!” 

‘*'Yes, papa, coming,” fell the musical 
answer from somewhere above the upper 
landing of the stairway. The voice was 
quickly followed by the young lady her- 
self, who came lightly tripping down the 
steps. Her hair, lately dishevelled and 
floating mistlike down her back, was now 
arranged in a heavy braid, doubled into a 
shining loop behind her neck. Her low, 
broad forehead was fringed with amber 
locks, pale and thin. Her gray eyes, large 
and luminous, did not hesitate to look 
straight at Longley. Her lips slightly 
apart, her delicately chiselled nose, her 
pink and white cheeks, her softly-rounded 
chin, and her snowy throat, all struck his 
artistic fancy with somewhat bewildering 
force and effect. He made no note of her 
dress, —a simple blue suit, with feathery 
white ruching, and a solitary large pearl at 
the throat. He did see her foot, — what 
genuine man would not ?— with its slender 
slipper and embroidered stocking; saw it 
without seeming to see it, and his heart 
smiled whilst his lips remained still. He 
did not think whether she was large or 
small, slender or stout. She made no 
definite physical impression, unless it was 
of that inexpressible sort, the effect of 
bodily and moral symmetry. Neverthe- 
less, as we have already stated, he was 
bewildered, like one lost in a morning 
mist, or in a sunset cloud. Vertigo? Do 
not say it. A young man will be a young 
man: praised be his name! 

Mr. Wilson very gravely introduced 
Longley to his daughter. You would have 
thought they never before had seen cach 
other. The young man bowed, almost 
profoundly. Miss Wilson acknowledged 
this by a gentle inclination, and then 
quickly inquired of her father if she could 
be of any service. 

‘‘The key, Janet, dear, — do you know 
where it is?” said the old gentleman. ‘I 
was sure I had it in my pocket, but I 
haven’t. Where can it be?” 
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‘*T’ll look,’’ replied Miss Wilson. She 
went away. Longley heard her rustling 
down the hall. Presently she returned 
with the key. While Mr. Wilson was 
unlocking the door, Longley said to the 
young lady :— 

‘¢ Your father came upon me at the gate, 
while I was making a sketch of the house. 
It is a delightfully picturesque place. I 
never could have thought of finding sucha 
fine old homestead in this region.” 

‘¢ T like it,” she replied, demurely watch- 
ing her father. Longley watched her. 

‘¢ Do you ever get lonesome?” he asked, 
in his blunt way. 

She looked up into his face and saw its 
boyish honesty. He did not look bold and 
self-important, as she had half expected he 
would. His eyes were full of earnest re- 
spect and sincere inquiry. 

*¢ Hardly that,” she said ; ‘*‘ but sometimes 
the monotony of the life here gets too— 
too obvious for perfect contentment. One 
has exacting moments, you know, when 
even sunlight is gray.” 

*¢ A cheerful companion would be a good 
tonic at such seasons,” said Longley ; 
‘*some one who would restore the equilib- 
rium of things.” 

‘*T have my dog,” she said. 

‘¢ He was not along with you ” — he be- 
gan, and then checked himself. A little 
flush had jumped into her cheeks, and she 
appeared not to hear him, or rather not to 
wish to hear him. 

Mr. Wilson finally got the door open, 
and, as Longley followed him into the 
roomy, the young lady passed out upon the 
veranda. 

Cases of stuffed and mounted birds, no 
matter if the work has been done in the 
best practice of taxidermy, have little at- 
traction for one not an enthusiastic natural- 
ist. Longley might have found the lively 
and, withal, highly instructive, chattering 
of*the old man rather enjoyable, if his 
mood had been more propitious. As it 
was, his ears were deaf and his eyes saw 
but dimly. He put his hands in his pock- 
ets and looked as though he wanted to 
whistle. In fact, all his inclinations lay 
in the’ direction of the veranda. Quite 
unconscious of the possibility of his 
enthusiasm failing to be infectious, Mr. 
Wilson delightedly began a systematic 
and measured progress around the walls, 
calling the attention of his visitor to each 
specimen, dwelling here and there with 
loving fervor on the merits of rare spe- 
cies, as an epicure lingers with the tid- 
bits of a banquet. Scientific names and 
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their derivation had to be minutely ex- 
plained ; the habits and habitat of the more 
important varieties, or families,were de- 
scribed with a closeness of detail and con- 
scientious discrimination as to small excep- 
tions which, to Longley, seemed almost 
terrible. A rapidly formed approximate 
judgment fixed the probable duration of the 
ordeal at about four hours. The young 
man looked at his watch at least a half- 
dozen times. An hour passed. One wall 
had not yet been finished. Eternity! What 
would he not give to be free! At length, 
unable to longer play the martyr, he spoke 
suddenly, positively, as if he had just rec- 
ollected some important affair : — 

‘* Beg pardon, how time flies! I’ve an 
engagement. Must goatonce. Must tear 
myself away. You will kindly excuse my 
unseemly haste. It is very important, I 
assure you. I shall be glad, with your 
permission, to call again and finish this 
examination.” 

‘Just a moment, 
pecker” — 

With a look which nearly said, Con- 
found your woodpeckers! Longley began 
backing out of the room, bowing, smiling, 
and saying : — 

‘‘It is necessity, —1 cannot stay a mo- 
ment longer; I am compelled to go. 
You have been extremely kind. I am so 
sorry. I must go. Good-morning.” 

Hurried as he was, however, he found 
time to look searchingly about for Miss 
Wilson, while he was crossing the veran- 
da. A _ pang of disappointment cut 
across his heart when he saw her chair 
empty, and her colors and sketches still 
lying on the table. She was not visible. 
He lingered on the steps and faltered in the 
path; he turned his eyes hurriedly about. 
When he had passed through the front 
gate and turned to latch it, he caught a 
view of her sheeny hair and blue robe, far 
off in a cool shade, under the low-hanging 
boughs of an old tree. She was reading a 
book, and did not look up, notwithstanding 
the sharp clink of the gate-latch. He 
dallied a moment rather wistfully, all in 
vain; then, with a pace not in the least 
indicative of the hurry he had spoken of 
to Mr. Wilson, he went down the road in 
the direction of Cedar Springs. 

In a deep, dim hollow midway of his 
walk, where the overlapping foliage of the 
maples shut out the sunshine and almost 
the day, some one stepped from a place of 
concealment in front of Longley, and glared 
wickedly at him. It was the strapping, 
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gloomy-faced young man he had met on 
the day he took his first gallop on Victor. 
He stopped, as this sinister apparition 
loomed in his way, and gave it a startled 
look of inquiry ; at the same time a sense 
of imminent danger caused him to wish 
he had some deadly weapon at hand. 

‘*Thought you was that cussed other 
feller,” growled the man, after glaring a 
moment at Longley. 

‘* You'd better make no mistakes, sir,” 
Longley growled in return. ‘* Whom do 
you mean? What are you after?” 

‘*'That other feller —that long-haired 
cuss — that Southern rebel devil — I mean 
him.” 

Longley could think of nothing further 
to say. In his own mind there appeared 
a very clear outline of the trouble behind 
this matter; but he felt himself powerless 
to do or say anything of any value in the 
premises. 

He walked on, leaving the young fellow 
gloomily standing there, the strongest pict- 
ure of an assassin he had ever seen. And 
yet this rustic had no felon’s face. Under 
fair fortune it might have been the face of 
an energetic, happy man. 

Longley was in no mood for long lin- 
gering with the circumstances or probable 
outcome of this little adventure. His mind 
quickly skipped the whole thing over, and 
passed back to the Wilson cottage and the 
vision of Janet, blue-robed and sunny- 
haired, sitting under the old tree. ‘It was 
so sweet to him that he smiled as he walked 
on. His feelings were in perfect accord 
with the manifestations of nature— the 
wind-song, the bird-song, the leaf-rustie, 
flecks of bright sunshine, the soft, delight- 
fully grateful shade. 

He reached Nelville cottage, and went 
directly to his studio; but he did not work 
much. His faculties were uncontrollable. 
He did not think of love. He was happy 
ina new way. The comfort derived from 
some charmingly indefinite source was not 
connected in his mind with anything ex- 
actly describable, but he did not hesitate to 
trace it into the mild romance, which, like 
a tender cloud, clothed the old house 
among the hills» He would smile when- 
ever he thought of Miss Wilson, and some- 
times he would almost chuckle as he held 
out his hand to examine the red nail-prints 
she had left on it. Those little wounds 
served to recall the whole of the pretty ad- 
venture in the field, and he found that his 
arm still retained a shadowy impression 
of the form it had lately clasped. 


[To be continued. ] ° 
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A-WHEELING 


IN NORAMBEGA. 


PART II. 


MINE HOST. 


THE day spent upon the island of Cam- 
pobello will ever be memorable to the 
members of the party of wheelmen whose 
wanderings we are following. The fog 
still stood up in banks around, as the ferry- 
boat carried us, through mist and water, 
from Lubec across ** The Narrows.” Friar’s 
Head, a tall rock, shaped like a head at the 
top, and standing against a cliff, peered 
through the fog, like a draped granite bust 
on a lofty pedestal. 

Campobello is under British rule, though, 
with the exception of a few freeholds, it is 
owned by a company composed of citizens 
of the United States. It was a mere mat- 
ter of chance that Campobello fell to the 
English. When the north-east boundary 
of the United States was being decided 
upon, the agreement with Great Britain 
was that a ship channel should be fixed 
upon, and the islands upon the side nearest 
the United States territory should belong 
to that government, and those upon the 
opposite side should belong to England. 


It so happened that the vessel which 
carried the commissioners passed, at high 
tide, through the narrow strait which sepa- 
rates Campobello from Maine. If they 
had been but a few hours later, it would 
have been necessary to have sailed around 
the island, on account of low water in The 
Narrows, and in that case the island would 
have fallen to the United States. 

It was delightful to wander a-wheel over 
the smooth roads of this picturesque little 
island. From Welsh Pool Landing we 
skirted the shore, facing towards the main 
land, which was still hidden by the fog, 
then collected in low floating clouds. 
These were piled up over the strait, shut- 
ting out the view of the promontories op- 
posite. We, however, rode in clear, dry 
air. We rolled along the road, winding 


with the shore, through the little cluster of 
fishermen’s cabins, surrounded by weirs 
and drying nets, with the boats lying in 
the water before them, and finally stopped 


at Mulholland’s Point. A wrinkled old 
man stood watching us as we rode up and 
dismounted. 

‘* Ah! boys,” said he, ‘*I know what 
ye want! Ye’re looking for Bessy’s place. 
It’s seaweed tonic ye’re after. Weel, weel, 
I’ve drank enough meself t’ve saved a pile 
of money,” and he added, as if to suppress 
regret, ‘* But it’s too late to pump ship 
when she’s sinking. Be the time I’ve a 
half hour to live ’ll have saved enough to 
last the rest of me life.” The old philoso- 
pher trudged off to his little house on the 
hill beyond, where, as he told us, he had 
lived forty-four years. 

As we mounted again an upper stratum 
of the fog-bank, which hid Lubec, — lying 
but a few rods distance across The Narrows, 
— rolled back, and there, almost above us, 
was the town. The houses seemed to be 
standing out in the air, with nothing below 
them but the light gray fog. But the 
breeze soon piled up the bank again, and 
the town disappeared. Vessels out in the 
bay came and went in the same sudden and 
seemingly mysterious manner. Now dim 
and ghostlike and distant, they appeared 
to be phantom ships; then coming out of 
the fog they stood out black, distinct, and 
magnified; and again they were gone in 
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a moment; they disappeared by magic, as 
quickly as a candle is puffed out by the 
wind. 

Turning back, toward the interior of the 
island, we sped along the smooth turf of a 
grass-grown road through a wild forest 
region. The scent of the firs and spruces 
came fresh and spicy on the breeze. The 
toad led through dark clumps of trees, 
across stump-dotted open plots, and be- 
tween tall, hanging bushes that swept us as 
we passed, and struck the tautened spokes 
of the wheels with a sound like the twang 
of a guitar. Often among the low-branch- 
ing trees we wound in and out, ducking 
our heads under the larch limbs. The 
tangled woods seemed to resent the road- 
maker’s work, and to be trying to recover 
their property. 

Picking our way down a _ water-worn 
slope, dodging tree-branches, running 
around logs, suddenly we burst out of the 
forest on to a wild shore, where the waves 
were beating and washing upon a broad 
beach. 

Herring Cove is a large semicircle; a 
stream comes rushing down at the centre, 
at the mouth of which the beach has 


formed ; in either direction from the beach, 
ragged, lofty rocks rise along the shore. 


It was a picturesque scene; the stream 
rippling and bounding down to the shore ; 
the bold, rough rocks, covered with broken, 
burnt, and straggling firs; headland after 
headland, as far as one could see along the 
coast; the wheels stacked in the back- 
ground ; in front the broad, pebbly beach, 
upon which were scattered groups of 
wheelmen ; and beyond, the rolling waters 
of the Bay of Fundy roaring up the sands. 

Tom and Yachtsman took a plunge in 
the chill surf, and, with forced exclama- 
tions of enjoyment, tried to allure Old 
Joker. He put his hands to his mouth for 
a speaking-trumpet, and called out to them : 
‘* No, I don’t believe I care for any. But 
if I had a cake of ice to warm up on when 
I came out, I’d be with you.” 

Some of the old traditions of the island 
relate to this spot. 


One of them tells of a strange wreck, lying far 
up in a little cove where no ship could be stranded 
now. The rotting timbers were old a century ago, 
and, strangest of all, there was no trace of iron in 
their fastenings. Thirty or forty tons was the capac- 
ity of the little vessel; and one cannot help wonder- 
ing whether she were not one of the ships that bore 
the Northmen hither, and whether the ‘‘ Skeleton 
in Armor” might not, as a living warrior, have 
paced her storm-washed decks. More than fifty years 
ago men who claimed to be the descendants of buc- 
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caneers caine over from Mount Desert, where their 
forefathers had settled, to dig on the shores of Cam- 
pobello for a large iron chest full of Spanish doub- 
loons, whose description and position had been 
carefully handed down for generations. Old Admi- 
ral Owen found them at work, and they promised 
him a third of the treasure when they should find it, 
if he would allow them to continue their search. 
Years passed on, and they were still looking for the 
iron chest. The old admiral had passed away, and 
his son-in-law was watching their labors. One day 
he rode across the island to see how they were 
getting on, and they had gone. Only a deep exca- 
vation was left, at the bottom of which, said Captain 
Robinson Owen, was plainly to be seen the outlines 
of a large, iron chest, marked out by the rust that 
had covered its sides. But the treasure was gone, 
and the pirate’s sons and grandsons came no more to 
Herring Cove. 


The clouds overhead grew lighter and 
thinner, and an occasional patch of blue 
sky peeped out, as we rode back through 
the tangled woods. After following the 
road back for some distance, we dove off 
into the forest in a new direction. The 
trees were closer, and shut in the road on 
either side, leaving but little space above. 
In a most secluded little glen, just before a 
turn in the road, a spring, as pure and 
sweet as those of Prospero’s island, bub- 
bles up from a bank on one side. The 
water runs along a trough of hollowed 
wood, and falling, ripples across the road. 
Around is the dark-green foliage of the 
woods. Under the branches along the 
sloping banks, grow delicate ferns. Down 
the stream, which starts from the spring, 
Hylas is heard calling and crying, croak- 
ing still over his fate in becoming a frog, 
as he did in the morning of time, when the 
nymphs first bewitched him. In this beau- 
tiful spot we dropped from our wheels, 
rested on the bank, and drank from the 
pure water of the spring — Cold Spring, it 
is called. 

What a cheer went up through the dark 
firs, as the sun broke through the clouds, 
and the sunshine came pouring down 
warm, and full, and strong, flecking the 
ground with quaint figures of light and 
shade, as it sifted down through the 
branches ! 

‘*T told you so, Captain,” exclaimed 
Limb. ‘*I said the sun could not hold 
out longer than till Thursday.” 

*¢ But this is Friday.” 

‘¢ Yes, that’s so,” he replied slowly, and 
then, after a moment’s reflection, con- 
tinued, ‘‘1’ll tell you how that happened. 
In making the calculation I forgot to carry 
one. I remember now.” 

We fairly revelled in that glorious sun- 
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shine the remainder of the afternoon. No 
hills were too steep to climb; no grades 
too sharp for a coast. The fog disappeared ; 
the woods grew a lighter green; the sky 
overhead was a deep dark-blue; the sun- 
shine warm and inspiriting; the breeze 
fresh and dry. Back across the island we 
flew, past the two splendid hotels, through 
Welsh Pool Landing, and out along 

the bluff that overlooks the Passama- 
quoddy. On one side the rough, rocky, 
tree-sprinkled land, on the other spread 

out the broad bay, with its many 
islands, bright in the sunshine. The 
glimmering water, in which were 
mirrored the white sails of ships, the 
little green islands, the tree-covered 
hills of the larger Deer Island beyond, 

the bay penetrating far up into the 
land, between the hills, — these are but 
hints for a picture, which it would be 
difficult to draw with words. 

Three fine hotels have been built by 
the company who own the island: 
The Owen, named from Admiral 
Owen, to whom the island formerly 
belonged; The Tyn-y-coed, a Welsh 
name, signifying ‘*the house in the 
woods” ; The Tyn-y-maes, or ‘* house 
in the field.” All three are beautiful 
in architecture and site. Families from 
the Provinces and from many parts 
of the United States spend the summer 
upon the island. Near the Owen 
stands the house of the old admiral, 
from whom the hotel receives its name. 
Many interesting relics of the old gen- 
tleman, and of the former life of the 
people, are preserved. The admiral’s 
portrait hangs upon the wall of his 
former office, which also contains 
some old chairs and tables. On a 
shelf lies a case of duelling-pistols, — 

a necessary piece of furniture for the 
gentleman of half a century ago. 

Old John Farmer, the collector of 
customs, met the party as we dis- 
mounted at the wharf to wait for the 
boat. 

‘¢ Boys,” he said, ‘* I’ve been watching 
foryou. I’mproudof you! The Yankees 
are showing their stock when they take to 
such out-of-door sports as riding those 
wheels. They’re getting back to the spirit 
of old mother England. I’m an English- 
man, and I’m proud of you! Now, every 
mother’s son of you has got to come and 
drink with me!” 

The president assured him of the unbend- 
ing temperance principles of the company. 
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‘** Well, take lemonadeor soda ; but come 
on,” and the old gentleman, who had evi- 
dently been drinking our health before we 
arrived, led the way to ‘+ the store,” which 
served in the triple capacity of grocery, 
restaurant, and saloon. We drank the 


health of the kind-hearted old man, who 
waxed communicative, and began to give 
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his conversation an autobiographical ten- 
dency. He had been the agent of Governor 
Owen .years ago, and managed his affairs 
while he was away from the island. But 
the whistle of the ferry-boat broke in upon 
the discourse. As the boat steamed away, 
the old gentleman braced himself against 
the piles of the wharf, spasmodically 
waved his hat, and, as far as his circum- 
stances would allow, gave a parting cheer, 
which we answered in full chorus from the 
deck. 
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** We are unwilling walkers,” says John 
Burroughs somewhere, speaking, if I re- 
member rightly, of the American people. 
The bicycle comes in to make easy the 
difficulty of learning this lesson. It will 
arouse in a man the latent taste for the 
breath of the woods, fields, and streams. 
It must be admitted that walking has its 
charms, when, in some suburban wood, one 
leaves the travelled road and rambles off 
among the trees with the birds and flowers. 
But with a merry party, and on a road that 
runs through regions unsubdued by man, 
then dives into the depths of old forests, 
and wanders along semi-cultivated valleys, 
with here and there a guardian farm-house, 
then bicycling has its unsurpassable de- 
lights, its memorable and unique felicities. 

That Saturday’s ride from Lubec to 
Machias gave us a full realization of these 
pleasures. ‘* Light-hearted I take to the 
open road,” seems to indicate that old 
Walt Whitman is a bicycler, though it is 
not conclusive evidence. At least that line 
expresses the feeling of each one of us as 
we whirled away from the village in the 
early June morning. In view of the thirty 
miles before us we rolled along leisurely, 
fully enjoying the bracing air, the prospect 
of the woods and fields and hills, and 


above all, and through all, that exquisite 
sense of half-flying, hovering along the 


ground, which bicycling brings. I know of 
no other sport, of nothing else, that gives 
this delightful but peculiar and almost in- 
describable sensation. One has a feeling 
of freedom, as if the limitations of move- 
ment had been taken away, and one could 
fly or walk at will. But why attempt to 
describe something which, from lack of 
‘analogies, is beyond description? It is 
wholly unique. Experience only could 
give the words meaning. 

All the morning we wheeled along, with 
an occasional stop. A long-drawn whistle 
came floating from the rear, signifying 
‘slow up;” the captain answered; the 
long line would gradually close up; the 
stragglers would come panting in, and on 
again. This was repeated several times 
during the morning. Or over the brow 
of some hill, which we had just mounted, 
came short, quick calls from the whistle ; 
they were passed along the line; the cap- 
tain repeated the signals, and dismounted ; 
one by one the men dropped from their 
wheels, eagerly looking back to see the 
cause of the delay. Only a header. The 
bent handle-bar is soon straightened ; one 
whistle, the signal ‘* mount,” tells us that 
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all is right, and we are off again. An- 
other silent ** slow-up” signal was used at 
the top of down grades. The captain, as 
he started down, threw up his hand, and 
waved it a moment in the air; the man be- 
hind him came almost to a stand-still to 
increase the distance between them, and 
made the same motion; this process was 
repeated again and again, till the line had 
doubled its length, and the men were far 
apart, and free to take the hill without 
danger of interfering with one another. 

In those wilds there is none of the 
scrupulous art of the country residence, 
with its grounds, which betray the fact that 
nature has been barbered by a gardener and 
alawn-mower. There is freedom in the 
beauty. It appeals to the love of the wild 
and the semi-barbarous which is within 
us all, often smouldering, but which breaks 
out when afar from the everlasting, con- 
fining, wearying ‘* improvements”’ of man, 
No landscape gardener could ‘‘ improve ” 
the hill which [ now call up in memory. 
Solemn it stands there, overlooking the 
low, tangled valley, rugged with rocks 
peering from the barren spots among the 
trees ; wrinkled and folded, an old, gnarled, 
but kindly face ; and from the dark-green of 
the cone-like spruces comes floating the 
song of the wood-thrush. 

At one point the road made a deep dive 
down a steep, rocky hill to the lowlands. 
The slopes on each side were covered with 
trees. ‘*it seemed but a step on’ either 
hand to grim and untrodden wilderness.” 
Deep ravines, at right angles to the valley, 
formed spurs in the hills, which often 
stretched far out towards the opposite side. 
Far ahead where the trend of the valley 
changed, the hills appeared almost to over- 
lap, leaving but a narrow gap, through 
which we saw the distant tree-covered 
slopes, mellowed by a delicate haze, 
‘*woof of the fen.” As we came near, 
the hills gradually separated, the gap 
widened, and we weve in the same broad 
valley, with the forest-crowned hills rising 
on either side as before. ‘ Who shall 
describe the inexpressible tenderness and 
immortal life of the grim forest, where the 
moss-grown but decaying trees are not 
old, but seem to enjoy perpetual youth, 
and blissful, innocent nature is too happy 
to make a noise, except by a few tinkling, 
lisping birds and trickling rills?” Nothing 
can surpass the beauty of these forests of 
Eastern Maine, dark and silent. There is 
the spruce-tree, with its tapering trunk 
and thick leaves, forming a dark-green 
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cone; the soft-foliaged hemlock ; an occa- 
sional tall birch, raising itself in graceful 
dignity, and waving its bending branches 
benignly over the tops of its fellows; the 
clean, shapely beech, which, according to 
tradition, is the only tree of these forests 
which is never struck by lightning. 

There are but few sounds in these woods 
in June. The rat-ta-tat of the wood- 
pecker, the mournful cry of the pewee, the 
retired melody of the wood-thrush singing 
to himself, were the only sounds to be heard 
which properly belonged to the woods, 
and these but seldom. Really, 
however, there was the sound of 
laughter and shout and song, 
which echoed among the trees 
as we swept into the shadows 
of the forests, or came back from 
the steep sides of valleys through 
which we passed. Not even the 
sound of the mosquito was heard, 
for the summering season in those 
latitudes does not begin till July. 

But when he does arrive with 
his family, his kinsfolk, and a 
numerous representation of his 
countrymen, woe betide the be- 
lated traveller who shall be com- 
pelled to spend the night far from 
aroof. Thoreau gives some show 
of credence to the story of a 
Jesuit priest, who was lost in 
the woods of Northern Maine, 
became too weak to defend him- 
self, and was devoured by mos- 
quitoes. E 

Once we stopped ata spring in a clump 
of stripling larches, and drank of the cool 
water, using the Yachtsman’s hat for a 
cup. K.K. stretched himself upon the 
ground in a reptilian manner, and put 
himself in connection with the water by 
means of a rubber-tube, which he always 
carries for that purpose. 

At East Machias, the bugle called a dis- 
mount in the centre of the village. All 
the town people had come out to welcome 
us. Stores and residences were decorated 
with flags in our honor. Buckets of 
lemonade then were brought out to us. 
He must be hard-hearted, indeed, who 
could not appreciate and be grateful for 
such a reception in a little village ‘* ’way 
down East.” ‘ 

As we were crossing the bridge beyond 
the town we first noticed the black, ugly- 
looking clouds which were coming up. 
‘*We’ve got to run for it, boys,” called 
back the Captain, spurting along the 
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smooth road. Then, for three miles, we 
fairly flew; up hill and down, by fields of 
brake, across which the wind rippled in 
rolling waves of light and dark green ; 
along the river, where a half-built schooner 
stood on the bank; and across the rolling 
country of the Machias valley. We halted 
a moment outside Machias, for the last 
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riders; and then, in regular line, wheeled 
into the town. The drops began to fall ; 
the sky grew dark; the last half-mile was 
swiftly reeled out. Our machines were 
stored,away in the large barn, and we 
ourselves in the hotel, before the rain 
could collect its forces. It confessed that 
it had been baffled, by the spiteful manner 
in which it soon after came driving against 
the panes. 

Machias is a quaint old town, spread out 
along the slopes of two hills coming down 
from either side to the little river. After 
plunging through between the hills, the 
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stream runs into a broad, fertile valley. 
From the tops of the hills one obtains a 
broad view of the lowlands, which stretch 
away toward the sea. The water of the 
river is of a rich, brown color; and, as it 
pours over a ledge in the very centre of the 
town, the effects of color are rich and beau- 
tiful. This natural fall furnishes the power 
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for several saw-mills, which stand clustered 
together below it. All along the banks of 
the stream are scattered logs and lumber. 
Around the mills are huge piles of boards, 
and great logs ready for the saw. ‘+ Think 
how stood, the white-pine tree, on the 
shore of Chesuncook, its branches sough- 
ing in the four winds, and every individual 
needle trembling in the sunlight ; think how 
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it stands with it now, —sold, perchance, 
to the New England Friction Match Com- 
pany.” 

As far back as 1633, there was a trading 
post at Machias, built upon the ruins of an 
older fort, the date of which is unknown. 
Ever since that time the place has been 
of considerable importance, standing, as it 
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does, at the head of the navigabie waters 
of the Machias river. In past times many 
ships were fitted out there for the fishing- 
grounds, and even for foreign ports. Ship- 
building is still carried on to some extent ; 
a vessel of several hundred tons was stand- 
ing in the stocks below the town at the 
time of our visit. This little town figured 
prominently in the exciting scenes of the 
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Revolution. Here the first ‘* naval battle” 
was fought, as the people of Machias are 
pleased to call it. 

This happened in June, 1775, soon after 
the news of the battles of Concord, and 
Lexington reached the village. A British 
schooner, called ‘‘ Margaretta,” with forty 
men, came sailing up the river one day, 
accompanying, for the purpose of protec- 
tion, two sloops which brought provisions to 
be exchanged for lumber. This lumber was 
for the use of the British who held 
possession of Boston, and to insure its safe 
arrival, they had sent the armed schooner. 
A few bold men, led by Benjamin Foster 
and Jeremiah O’Brien, determined to cap- 
ture the cutter, and then take the sloops. 
They attempted to seize the officers in 
church, Sunday, June 11th, but warning 
was given them in time to escape through 
the windows. Soon after the cutter 
weighed anchor, and started down the 
river. The citizens at once took posses- 
sion of the sloops and pursued. The one 
commanded by Foster ran aground, but 
O’Brien pluckily kept up the chase. As 
they ran into the bay at the mouth of the 
river, the sloop had gained a little on the 
‘¢ Margaretta.” The sloop kept steadily less- 
ening the distance, and as they put out to 
sea, came so close that shots were ex- 
changed. The captain of the cutter was 
badly wounded;. his vessel was _ soon 
boarded, and, after a short hand-to-hand 
fight, captured. The Americans had but 
few muskets, and in close fighting handled 
their axes and pitchforks with the vigor and 
skill acquired in fields and woods. The 
history of the sober little town is full of in- 
teresting stories and incidents — enough to 
make a volume. Indeed, several books of 
local history have already been published. 

Machias is the ideal of an old ‘* down 
East” village, with its hills, old houses 
and mansions, large, branching trees, the 
river fresh from the pine forests, the woods 
close at hand, and the sea but a Sabbath 
day’s journey distant. No railroad has yet 
brought it out from its quiet retirement, and 
made it common. The people lead a life 
of purity and simple enjoyment, which its 
isolation makes possible. They have the 
best of schools, and take a hearty interest 
in what is going on in the outside world. 

There was a quiet enjoyment in spend- 
ing a bright, beautiful Sabbath in this cosey 
little town. It must have heen long years 
before that day that knee-breeches had been 
seen in the pulpit of the church. Maybe, 
as the parson stood there, dressed in a style 
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that smacked of another time, some of the 
old, white-headed people had visions of other 
days, when such sights were more common. 

Late that afternoon we wheeled out. of 
the peaceful village, and across a few miles 
of hill and dale to Machias-port, where we 
went on board the boat, which left before 
daybreak the next morning, for Portland. 
It was a beautiful, calm evening. _ Just at 
sunset the Yachtsman, Whale, the Re- 
porter, and the Editor wandered off for a 
littlerun. The shadows were settling down 
upon the waters of the bay, while the sun- 
shine still lingered on a distant point. 

The road ran around the edge of the bay, 
far out on this point, and we reached the 
end just as the sun had gathered in his last 
ray. In front lay the broad bay, running 
in and out the rugged shores. On one side 
it widened towards the sea, and was dotted 
with islands; on the other it stretched 


away inland, shut in by narrowing shores. 
As we rode back through the dark woods 
that covered the point, the cry of a boy 
calling the strayed cows came to our ears, 
and then the distant tinkle of a cow-bell; 
the ghoulish hoot of an owl grated upon 
the calm of evening. . 


“The holy time was quiet as a nun 
Breathless with adoration.” 


Out of the forest, we rode in the fresh, 
bright moonlight, back to the boat. 

We were among the islands of the Maine 
coast when the party assembled on the 
hurricane deck of the steamer the next 
morning. In and out of the islands the 
vessel steamed ; at one time in what seemed 
a bay; then heading out to sea, the shore 
line sinking down and growing dim. As - 
we sat in groups under the lee of the pilot- 
house, chatting, and laughing, and singing, 
suddenly the Lawyer jumped to his feet 
and looked anxiously about him. He saw 
the receding land behind, and the open 
ocean ahead, upon whose waves the boat 
was beginning to rise and sink. There 
was a troubled look in his face. ‘* Boys,” 
he exclaimed, in thrilling, despairing tones, 
‘¢ T believe that darned captain is steering 
out to sea.” The dejected look, the ap- 
pealing outcry, brought a roar of laughter 
from his heartless companions. It was 
evident that his manly form and handsome 
face could do nothing for him then; he 
was human. In vain we tried to console 
him; but he would not be comforted. Ere 
long he was seen skulking along towards 
the stern, behind the boats and smoke- 
stack, making for the ladder. 
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All that clear, bright morning we sailed 
along the rugged, irregular coast, in and 
out among the rocky islands. The main 
land was always visible, sometimes so near 
that its hills and trees and cliffs stood out 
clear and distinct ; again the coast dropped 
down toa low blue line. But always there 
was the bright blue above, the warm sun- 
shine, and the brisk breeze sweeping the 
deck. 

Never will the little party that disem- 
barked at Bar Harbor forget the memorable 
and pleasant hours spent in wandering 
among the hills and mountains of the island 
of Mt. Desert! The President acted as 
captain; behind him rode Tom; then the 
Parson, Whale, K. K., the Governor, and 
a number of other strong, trusty riders. 

Monday afternoon we sped out of Bar 
Harbor, along the road which leads to 
Schooner Head and Spouting Horn, where 


“ Full on the coast the great waves’ thunder-shocks 
Roll, and afar the wet foam-vapors fall.” 


After passing down the avenue of cot- 
tages we turned off to the right and were 
alone in the forest, in a dark cleft of the 
mountains. On one side rises Newport 
Mountain, overlooking the many-voiced 
ocean, the stately, silent listener to the 
midnight choruses which Great Head 
and Spouting Horn fling out on stormy 
nights. On the other side stands Dry 
Mountain, and beyond it, rough- and bold, 
Green Mountain, — 


— ‘beyond the wood, 
Whose pines are heavy with the solitude, 
Sacks all the space of sea and sky sublime.” 


The road was smooth and worn, but 
runs through the wildest of regions. 
Soon the sea came in view again at Otter’s 
Cove. The road became more hilly and 
rougher. We walked down hills almost 
like precipices, holding back our wheels 
by bringing the handles over forward, and 
trundling them like wheel-barrows, in 
front of us, upon the large wheel, with 
the small one swinging in air. We rode 
through deep, narrow valleys, shut in 
on all sides by hills and mountains. The 
road wound about aimlessly, as it seemed ; 
up rocky, steep hills, along level heights, 
giving, on the one hand, magnificent views 
of the far-reaching sea, sprinkled with 
islands and sails, and, on the other, views 
of deep valleys, with brawling streams ; 
thickets of underbrush, wooded slopes, 
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and the ever-present overhanging moun- 
tains beyond. We alternately wheeled 
and walked along the rugged road. North- 
east Harbor was passed — 


“ Against the seaward reefs from time to time, 
Some wave more bold and eager than its mates 
Runs up, all white with hurrying, and waits, 

And clings, as to a rugged verse the rhyme.” 


At Hadlock’s Pond we ran into the 
shadow of Brown’s Mountain, which, with 
its steep lofty sides, has but space enough 
for the road between its base and the 
water. The road becomes a dark avenue, 
shut in on one side by the steep, dark 
sides of the mountain, which almost hangs 
over the road, and on the other by thick 
trees, through the foliage of which we 
caught vistas of the lake and the peaks on 
the opposite side. It would be impossible 
to even mention all the glorious sights we 
had seen that day; but they have often 
been described, and are familiar to many. 

It may be worthy of record that, on one 
of the many steep slopes that lead down 
to Eagle Lake, the President took his first 
fall in six thousand miles of riding. The 
hill began with a gentle declivity, but at 
a sudden turn it becomes steep and sharp. 
The President went around the curve, and 
seeing the steep incline below him, had 
just time to call back warning, when his 
wheel darted downwards at a fearful pace. 
The rest of the party dismounted safely 
before reaching the steep grade; but it 
was impossible for the President to stop or 
dismount. The foot of the hill was in- 
visible in the woods below. He knew not 
what would happen if he kept on. There 
was but one thing to do, and the cool- 
headed President did that one thing. He 
fairly threw himself from his machine, 
and came tumbling down in the dirt, while 
the wheel was thrown over. A few bruises 
and a bent handle-bar, soon straightened 
by the Herculean Tom, were the only re- 
sults. From the farther end of Eagle 
Lake a railroad runs up Green Mountain. 
We saw the speck of an engine creeping 
up its sides. It went so slowly that one 
had to sight it by a tree to see that it 
moved. Green Mountain towers above 
the rest of the peaks on the island, and 
seems almost conscious of its sovereignty. 


“Thou gazest.on the sea, 
With fir-crowned stony brow that changes never; 
We leave thee, in dumb mystery, 
Dread Sprite! to heave that stony bulk forever.” 
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The next morning we ran out to the 
Ovens along a smooth, hard road, over- 
looking the bay. After loitering a while 
along the shore under the cliffs, where 
the water has washed out hollows and 
caves, the shape of which gives the place 
its name, we whirled back along the fine 
road, enjoying it the more from our rough 
ride of the day before. 

Later in the day the party were loung- 
ing on the upper deck of the little steamer, 
‘¢ Mt. Desert,” bound for Rockland, where 
we were to meet the boat for Boston. The 
sky was cloudless, the water as calm as an 
inland lake, the breeze fresh and invigorat- 
ing. There on that glass-like sea, floating 


among the islands of Frenchman’s Bay, 
with the peaks of Green Mountain, Brown, 
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and Pemetic in the distance, we will leave 
those pilgrims, whose wheel in Norambega 
was ended. 

The story of their adventures will, I 
doubt not, be told around many a club- 
house fire for winters to come. And even 
after the wheelmen whose wanderings have 
been related shall be no more, and these 
records shall be dust, there will, no doubt, 
remain faint traditions of its lost glories. 
Mayhap it will be handed down that the 
President coasted Green Mountain, or Tom 
climbed the rough sides of the Chamcook ; 
or perhaps men will only say, after the man- 
ner of old Kaspar in Southey’s ballad, not 
knowing how or why, ‘It was a famous 
run.” 


John S. Phillips. 
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“ What is Art? Here’s my answer: 
Leg of tramp, and toe of dancer.” 

‘* In hoc signo vinces,” wrote the Jour- 
nalist, with benumbed fingers, under the 
ill-proportioned Maltese cross, the draw- 
ing of which had occupied his whole atten- 
tion for several minutes, and then he held 
the sole-leather instrument case at arm’s 
length that his comrades might gaze upon 
his handiwork by the aid of the shimmering 
rays of the fire. 

‘*Under that sign we w/Z conquer,” 
exclaimed the other American, the Ex- 
plorer. 

‘¢ Under that standard we hope to con- 
quer,” added the most confident of the four 
Cambridge men. 

It was a strange-looking party, even for 
far-away Tyrol. Who were the strangers 
who have thus been introduced through 
the vade mecum of a hackneyed borrow- 
ing from the phrase-book ? 

They were tramps, who were indulging 
one of the noblest endowments that God 
gave man. All were mountaineers, — six 
from love of adventure, and two to gain 
a livelihood. 

None were novices save the one first 
introduced, and all were determined men. 
One had earned renown in distant Iceland, 
where he had mastered the sky-piercing 
Herdubreid, the sphinx of that far-off land 
of sagas. Of the others, three had solved 
the mysteries of the Matterhorn, Mount 
Blanc, and the Jungfrau, and all were 
members of geographical societies and 
Alpine clubs. 


Here they were, at the base of the 
Chevedale glacier, intent on leaving their 
footprints on the Keenigspitz, — that pin- 
nacle which stands supreme sentinel over 
the Ortler range of the Eastern Alps that 
so few travellers have had the courage to 
pay court to. 

‘¢ We'll meet at Innsbruck on the 5th 
of August,” was the magical message sent 
in January before, and on the day stated 
the sextette met in The Tyrol’s historical 
capital, coming from England, Germany, 
and America. A day or two was passed 
in getting the necessary zmpedimenta to- 
gether, and having necessary repairs at- 
tended to, and late in the forenoon of a 
drizzling day the six young athletes said 
good-by to the clothing and customs of 
every-day life, and set forth on a tramp, 
that was planned to take them over the 
Austrian frontier into Switzerland and 
Italy. 

The route to the Ortler region led 
through the Sill valley and the Brenner pass, 
and then by way of Sterzing over the Jaufen 
pass, through the Passeyerthal, — where the 
name and exploits of Andreas Hofer, the 
peasant patriot, will ever be revered, — by 
way of Meran, with itstropicaltemperature, 
to Latsch, where the ascent was to begin. 

The tramp of a hundred miles, with its 
occasional scrambles, had brought the 
young travellers into good condition for the 
work that was before them, and furnished 
no end of incidents that fostered pleasing 
impressions of the frugal and superstitious 
Tyrolese, who, unlike their Swiss coysins, 
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have yet to learn to regard tourists with 
favor only from the stand-point of personal 
profit. 

At Latsch the luggage of the party was 
subjected to the pruning operation. The 
Irishman parted with his flannel cricket 
trousers and eye-glass with evident sor- 
row, and the pound of Cavendish was 
divided into six portions, with a nicety wor- 
thy of an apothecary’s clerk. The knap- 
sacks were repacked, and the aneroids and 
barometers were carefully tested. The 
alpenstocks, ice-axes, and ropes were fur- 
ther experimented with to discover any 
vulnerable point or strand, — a precaution 
that has become almost second nature with 
mountain climbers since the tragic death of 
Lord Douglass, and several of his follow- 
ing, on the Matterhorn, when Whymper 
and a single guide were left to tell the sad 
tale. 

On the 13th of August the enthusiastic 
little party digressed from the travelled 
path at Latsch, where the aneroids 
registered but one thousand nine hundred 
and fifty feet above the sea level, and, 
following? a stream whose source was 


the very glacier that they were journeying 
to, they scrambled over the rocks until 
their next resting-place was reached, — 


Badsalt, an Alpine village of less than 
a hundred souls, and whose altitude is 
three thousand seven hundred feet. This 
hamlet is the rendezvous of a band of 
daring mountaineers, who have earned 
distinction by their fearless work, and 
who are endorsed by the Alpine clubs of 
London and Vienna. Months before, two 
of them, Carl and Michel Hofmeister, 
had been engaged to meet the party that 
had chosen the grand old Ortler for 
the base of their operations. Both 
guides wore the medals of the London 
Alpine club, that had been given for 
safely conducting two Oxford geologists 
over the ice-field of the Chevedale. Each 
was a fine specimen of the native moun- 
taineer, of proven valor and of lifelong 
familiarity with the heights and vales of 
the range of mountains that forms an al- 
most impenetrable barrier between the 
domains of Austria and Italy. 

The next day’s climb was up precipitous 
bluffs and over yawning chasms, where 
every nerve had to be strained to its utmost 
tension, and where a misstep or an under- 
calculation of the width of a crevasse 
through which the glacier stream passed, 
would result in instant death. The Zud- 
fall 2ztte, or cabin, was the objective point ; 
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but, before half the distance had been trav- 
ersed, every member of the little expedi- 
tion was drenched to the skin by the storm 
that had set in before the jingling bells on 
the necks of the goats and sheep grazing 
on the Badsalt plateau had been lost to the 
ears of the climbers. The last half of the 
jaunt was made through a driving rain, that 
gradually changed to snow as the altitude 
was increased, and when the Zudfall Aztte 
was finally reached, the adventurers were 
stiff with cold. The little building had 
not been occupied since the summer be- 
fore, the guides discovered on breaking 
open the door. 

A fire was quickly kindled on the rude 
hearth, and in a few minutes the Hofmeis- 
ters had supper under way, the scantily 
provided locker of the cabin being drawn 
upon for the extracts of coffee and beef, 
the guides advising against opening the 
provision knapsacks except tor one or two 
delicacies, such as Wienerschnitzel for 
Michel and Carl, and cognac for the 
others. 

It was a scene long to be remembered 
for its weirdness, that presented itself with 
the opening of this sketch, an hour or two 
after the wayfarers had disposed of their 
frugal meal prepared eight thousand feet 
above the level of the sea. The travellers 
were drying their rough garments by the 
fire that was made of the refuse bits of 
logs and planks left when the cabin was 
built; for, remember, even the hardy lin- 
den and fir cannot live in an altitude above 
four thousand feet, and that beyond seven 
thousand five hundred feet little else than 
gray moss is found, and that the line of 
eternal snow is established at eight thou- 
sand feet. 

The voung men’s countenances reflected 
their thoughts, all save the Explorer, who 
was always unhappy when not in the very 
jaws of death. Even the Irish Baronet 
looked worried, and the faces of the guides 
were far from having a reassuring cast. 

The elder Hofmeister once more re- 
turned from the little door that had to be 
barricaded to keep the gale from blowing 
it in, and in his German fatéoés gave the 
expected intelligence that the snow was 
still falling, with very little prospect of 
abating for hours. 

The climbers knew what the continu- 
ance of the storm, for another hour at 
least, meant, without having to be in- 
formed. It-*was that the hundreds of crev- 
asses of the glacier would be hidden for 
days, and that to cross the enormous ice- 
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field, with its pitfalls hidden under a sheet 
of crusted snow, would be little short 
of sheer madness; and, if the storm kept 
up several days, as storms in the eastern 
Alps frequently do, what was to become 
of them! 

The last person to run the gauntlet of 
the labyrinth-rifted Chevedale, according 
to the record found in the hut, was a w ell- 
known English climber, who had come 
over from the Italian side in the autumn 
before when there could have been very 
little danger, as the crevasses were then 
hermetically sealed under the hard surface 
of the glaciating snow. 

‘¢Tn the words of our beloved Mr. . 
— some one, I can’t think just who, —‘ sur- 
vive or perish, sink or swim,’ I shall, with 
the help of the Creator, attempt to cross the 
Ortler to-morrow,” calmly spoke the hero 
of Herdubreid and Mount Hecla, as he 
turned away, after a moment’s observation 
at the door, whitened by the snow that 
clung to his garments. 


‘¢ Where you lead I'll follow,” added the 


Correspondent ; ‘‘ and, with the storm over, 
we'll leave this cabin at daybreak, if a 
guide will accompany us.” 

‘¢T will go with you,” the eldest Tyro- 
slowly and with considerable 


lean said, 
gravity. 

Then it was that the Journalist outlined 
the cross of Malta on the instrument-box, 
and added the quotation that came to his 
mind instinctively. 

An hour later the six young men were 
either slumbering or courting sleep on their 
common couch of hay, and, from the sono- 
rous tones that came from the opposite side 
of the hut with marked regularity, it was 
certain that the rest of the two hardy 
mountaineers was not disturbed by any 
apprehensions of the morrow, or by flitting 
visions of the past. They were asleep, 
soundly and positively. 

The breakfast at 4 o’clock the next 
morning was eaten in silence. No one 
was in a mood for talking. The day was 
dawning, and a half-hour later the sharp 
point of the Koenigspitz reflected the 
golden rays of the sun, and that tooth of 
ice, whose height is without parallel in 
the Austro-Italian Alps, looked to be with- 
in casy reach. But how deceptive ! 

The little party left their names in the 
cabin register, and filed solemnly out of the 
door that had been so welcome to them 
the day before. There was no jesting, and 
the two Americans forgot even to continue 
the friendly rivalry with the four Cam- 
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bridge alumni, concerning the relative 
merits of the New Worldand the Old. The 
guides were silent, save when called upon 
to answer questions so directly put that 
evasion would be an incivility. The walk 
at first was through snow knee-deep ; but 
when the terminal moraine that was to be 
the point of entrance to the great glacier 
was reached, after an hour’s climbing, the 
lightest of the adventurous band found 
footing on the crust, but with an occasional 
sinking to the knees when the feet touched 
a vulnerable spot in nature’s frosting. 

A halt was made on some erratic boulders 
that had been captured by the. principal 
moraine on the Austrian side in its slow 
but positive march. The stop was for con- 
sultation, and old Carl urged that as little 
time as possible be lost ; for, said he, ‘* Our 
only hope of getting over the cracks is 
while the crust is strong enough to bear us ; 
five hours of this sun, and we are in 
danger of losing our lives.” 

The Englishmen were conversing in low 
tones meanwhile, and when they beckoned 
the two bare-kneed Tyroleans to them the 
Americans divined the result of the council. 

‘¢' We cannot take the foolhardy risk of 
attempting to cross with this green snow on 
the ice; but, if you persist in the under- , 
taking, may God be with you. We will 
cross the Ortler, but not to-day!” was 
soon shouted to the New Englanders by 
one of the other party, whose bravery had 
been established by a daring ascent of the 
Matterhorn in 1881. 

‘* We are determined to make the effort, 
and make it we will,’ was the answer that 
was rever berated by the rarefied air. 

After a hasty handshaking all around the 
young travellers separated, the Britishers 
and Michel cheering on the daring trio that 
were scrambling up the side of the 1 moraine, 
and when the edge of the ice plateau was 
gained three rousing cheers were given by 
the Americans for their friends three hun- 
dred feet below, which were answered by 
a salvo of shouts, that continued long after 
the abrupt edge of the glacier had shut 
them out from view. 

‘¢ Perhaps the boys were right in wait- 
ing for the snow to glacify,”’ said the Trav- 
eller ;” but we’re in for it now, and nothing 
but bad luck will keep us from sleeping in 
Italy to-night,” he continued reassuringly. 

At the next halt the three were roped 
together, as they were getting into the 
locality where the great rifts began the 
season before, the guide said. 

Carl took the lead, with two folds of the 
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rope around his waist, and, thirty feet be- 
hind, the Journalist was girdled by the 
stout line, the post of honor being given 
him owing to his limited experience. His 
companion brought up the rear, thirty 
feet behind. 

The aneroid indicated eleven thousand 
five hundred feet at 9 o’clock, and the third 
rest was being taken. The crust was still 
unyielding, and there had been a lack of 
incident for more than an hour, save the 
loss of the Journalist’s ice-axe, that had 
slipped from its fastening on the top of his 
knapsack, and, striking its steel-shod han- 
dle on the snow, had broken the crust and 
gone through into a rift of unknown 
depth. 

The canteens were drawn upon for 
cognac sufficient to wash down _ the 
luncheon of eggs and schnitzel, and old 
Carl had shouldered the haversack again, 
and the journey was about to be resumed 
towards the base of the Koenig, whose peak 
rises like a huge dome, and near the top 
of which appears a projection of ice that 
is surrounded by the jaws of a yawning 
chasm, with an overhanging cornice of ice 
running from base to crown, which must 
be traversed if one would gain the upper- 
most pinnacle. It appears sheer madness 


to attempt to scale this king of the Ortler, 
but the enthusiastic climber shrinks from 
nothing short of certain destruction. 

‘‘If we can get to the berg we'll be be- 
yond the dangers of this honeycombed 
desert of ice,” said Carl; ‘* but the hardest 


work will begin there. Let’s hasten, for 
this sun” — 

What had befallen Carl? 
appeared as by magic! 

The travellers knew by the strain on the 
rope what had happened. Their faithful 
guide was in a crevasse, and they felt 
themselves being drawn towards the aper- 
ture in the ice-crested snow ! 

The ready-witted Explorer knew what 
ought to be done, and in a moment both 
the young men were braced in the snow. 
The rope was cutting into the Journalist’s 
body and hands; but the burden of the 
weight was quickly transferred to an 
alpenstock that was stepped in the solid 
ice a foot under the snow. The Traveller 
unslung the coil of rope at his side, and, 
crawling on his stomach over the imagi- 
nary line of the rift which held the old 
mountaineer captive, threw it down the 
opening. It was instantly grasped, telling 
the alarmed climbers that old Carl was not 
stunned by the fall, as they had feared. 


He had dis- 
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*¢ Yes; the old fellow is all right, even 
if he is in the parenthesis of nowhere, 
suspended by the thread of destiny,” the 
Explorer said, lapsing into his jocular 
vein. 

A concerted pull brought Carl into view, 
and another landed him well out on the 
crust. He was bleeding from a scratch on 
the head and a cut on the knee, where he 
had struck the rough sides of the chasm in 
his downward flight. But Carl was not to 
be crippled by anything so slight, and after 
saying ** Donnervetter,” two or three times, 
while he was getting himself into shape 
again, he was ready to proceed. He had 
lost his hat and alpenstock, but his long- 
handled axe made a good substitute for the 
latter. 

The altitude of the sun, by this time, 
demanded the greatest caution, and stops 
were called for every few minutes. But it 
was noticed that neither the guide nor either 
of his following reéstablished himself on 
his feet on the very spot where he had sat 
or lain at full length during one of these 
breathing-spells. Experience and observa- 
tion had taught them better. Upward and 
onward the travellers kept going, the mo- 
notony of their work being frequently 
relieved by one of them disappearing 
beneath the snow, taxing the others to get 
him out again. By mutual agreement a 
draught from the spirit-flask was the balm 
that healed the injuries of the unfortunate 
as soon as he was drawn from the subter- 
ranean depths; but, as there very soon 
arose a suspicion that a certain member of 
the party was only too willing to exchange 
a fall into a crevasse for a swallow of 
brandy, the custom was vetoed, as it were, 
by a two-thirds vote. 

When the outline of the distant Piz 
Bernina came into view, far beyond the 
nearest slope of the Koenigspitz, Carl said 
they were about on the /axdesgrenze, or 
dividing-line, between Austria and Italy. 

Force of habit almost made the Ameri- 
cans open their knapsacks and turn their 
pockets inside out, so that the imaginary 
customs’ officer could assure himself that 
King Humbert’s laws were not being trans- 
gressed by smuggling quantities of tobacco 
and spirits into his territory. 

But there was no customs’ station, and, 
had there been, the less than a score of 
venturesome people who pass the border 
by way of the Ortler every season would 
hardly suffice to keep the dozen military 
martinets, who would have to be sta- 
tioned there, from perpetual exnu?. 
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For once, certainly, American tourists 
entered Italy without having their luggage 
ransacked by gaudily dressed representa- 
tives of the crown, who can scent a pack- 
age of tobacco with surprising facility. 

When the base of the spitz, that lifts its 
haughty head 2,000 feet above the inclined 
plane, forming the Chevedale glacier, was 
reached, the sturdy climbers were well- 
nigh exhausted, and were doubtless silently 
thanking the Providence that had watched 
over them in the positions of peril in which 
they had been on that mid-August day. 
Each had scratches, cuts, and bruises to 
look after, and each did his share in pre- 
paring the noon meal. The Explorer’s 
spirit-lamp was first called upon to reduce 
a few handfuls of snow to water to dilute 
the cognac with, and then to soften — 
melt, the Journalist called it — the extract 
of beef. Many famous ¢aéle d’hétes have 
furnished less enjoyable repasts than the 
one that was prepared and eaten on the 
Ortler, at a height of 12,250 feet, and with 
snow-covered mountains of three countries 
almost within rifle-shot ! 

The Correspondent gave evidence of his 
determination to be cheerful, by remarking 
that there was an excellent chance for an 
ambitious landlord to establish a hotel on 


the spot; he could be truthful when he 
advertised the scenery as unsurpassed, the 
nights cool, no mosquitoes, the air always 
invigorating, and grate-fires comfortable 
even on midsummer mornings. 

‘*And might add, ‘Skating the year 


” 


round,’ by way of novelty, 
comrade. 

Once more the safety-line was adjusted, 
and the ice-axes and alpenstocks called into 
use. Up, over the primary moraine, the 
trio crawled and gained the @réte, which 
narrow ridge led the tortuous way to the 
peak of the Koenig. It was a grateful 
change from the glacier, with its constant 
hidden dangers, to the berg, that displayed 
its perils boldly. The snow, moistened 
by the sun, made the footing good, and the 
occasional cliff of denuded ice was easily 
scaled by means of steps cut by the guide. 
The sensitive instruments worked admi- 
rably with the rarefied atmosphere ; and the 
‘* log,” as the Journalist termed the record 
of the observations and altitudes that he 
set down in his book at stated intervals, 
would prove a grateful acquisition to the 
literature of this seldom-visited range, the 
Explorer said. 

The ascent two-thirds made, the ex- 
perienced eyes of the guide descried a dark 


suggested his 
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cloud approaching, that he contemplated 
with ominous silence. On it came, with 
a roar sounding like distant thunder, and 
the young men did not have to be told that 
there was every indication that in a very 
few minutes they would be in the midst of 
a tourmente, — a whirlwind peculiar to 
high regions. 

They chose the most inviting spot within 
immediate reach on which to meet the im- 
pending storm, and had no sooner gained 
the little plateau, protected by a ledge of 
ice, before the furies burst upon them. 
Each of the travellers laid flat, with face 
downward, and holding firmly to the ser- 
rated edge of the ice-ledge. The force of 
the zourmente was quickly spent; then fol- 
lowed a dense snowfall, accompanied by 
gusts of wind that sent the flakes flying in 
clouds that confined their vision to a very 
limited space. The climbers, half buried 
in the snow, retained recumbent positions 
so long that they found their limbs growing 
numb. But in a few minutes more they 
had resumed their climb, and were 
cautiously but surely nearing the peak, that 
was again resplendent under the rays of the 
sun. 

Their courage was fired by the belief 
that victory would be theirs in another half 
hour if no accident befell them, and not for 
a moment did they think of their exhaustion 
or their bruised and cut hands and legs. 
Does the person ‘‘ seeking the bubble repu- 
tation even at the cannon’s mouth” shrink 
at the moment of success or defeat ? 

So, with buoyant hearts and steady 
heads, they overcame obstacle after obstacle, 
and at 2 o’clock the three men were stand- 
ing erect on the uppermost spur of the 
Koenig. 

What a panorama was spread at their 
feet! What grandeur! What sublimity ! 
Hundreds of peaks, range beyond range, 
met the gaze; but nowhere was there a 
break in the vista, — white everywhere, ex- 
cept an occasional low-lying cloud, that 
hung lazily over neighboring bergs, but 
hundreds of feet below the top of the 
Koenig. The binocular telescope pene- 
trated the distance, however, and far away 
to the south-west the plains of Lombardy 
could be descried, and here and there the 
eye could find a resting-place on mother 
earth, — bright oases in that desert of ice 
and snow. 

Turning their faces in the direction from 
which they had come; the travellers gave 
three cheers for Austria and The Tyrol; 
then, turning toward the Piz Bernina, three 
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hearty cheers were given for Switzerland, 
followed by three more for the kingdom on 
whose northern boundary they were stand- 
ing, — Italy. 

‘¢We mustn’t forget ourselves,” ventured 
the patriotic Correspondent, and twice three 
lusty cheers were given for the United 
States of America, the shouts being accom- 
panied by the reckless swinging of poles 
and hats by way of emphasis. 

The pointing hand of the aneroid had 
nearly made the circuit of the dial-plate, 
and, when the keeper of the log held the 
little instrument as high as he could reach, 
the finger rested midway between fourteen 
thousand two hundred and fifty and four- 
teen thousand three hundred feet. 

The young men were disturbed in their 
silent contemplation of the grand spectacle 
by the guide, who urged the necessity of 
beginning the descent at once. 

The greatest caution had to be exercised 
in the downward journey, and while there 
was every incentive to venture an occa- 
sional slide down the sides of some of the 
less precipitous ridges, the advice of old 
Carl consoled his wards to making the de- 
scent of the spitz as the ascent had been 
made, — by careful steps, and with the 
bodies always braced by the alpenstocks. 

It was a short stretch from the foot of 
the Koenig across the glacier to the point 
where the men were untied to resume their 
individual pace and method of progress. 

Sliding was now practicable, and, with 
alpenstocks or axe-poles trailing behind 
for the double purpose of steering and regu- 
lating their speed, the adventurers made 
quick time in reaching the final moraine, 
that penetrated a gradually widening val- 
ley to a considerable distance, forming, 
eventually, a rushing stream of glacier- 
water. 

It was with feelings of exultant satisfac- 
tion that the travellers passed the line of 
demarcation and gained a footing on ¢erra 
firma. 
~ Down, down, they went, until they found 
themselves traversing a path well worn by 
the Italian peasants, who keep their flocks 
of sheep and goats high up the mountain 
side. Here and there they saw lonely 
shepherds tending their herds; and, sud- 
denly, as they were pursuing their journey 
with considerable speed, two young women 
were discovered coming up the valley on the 
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backs of meek-eyed donkeys. The attire 
of the equestriennes told the tourists that 
they were nearing a mountain resort, where 
summer travellers probably affected ribbon- 
bedecked staffs, blue hat-veils, and other 
notions, always for sale at mountain hotels. 

The ladies were within five hundred feet 
of the three rough-looking men before they 
were aware of their presence. One look 
was all that was needed to assure the young 
ladies that the uncouthly dressed men were 
brigands. The girls wheeled their steeds 
about in a hurry, and urged them down 
the valley at the utmost speed compatible 
with safety. 

The two Americans and their man Fri- 
day reached the little village of St. Caterina 
at 5.30 o’clock, and the throng of Milanese 
aristocrats who monopolize its hostelry, go- 
ing there to drink the mineral water that 
bubbles from the ground, and to profit 
by the rare atmosphere afforded by its ele- 
vation of six thousand five hundred feet, 
separated to allow the strangers to enter by 
the principal door-way. They were well- 
received, for banditti, and when it was 
learned in the evening, from the guide, that 
his companions had _ successfully crossed 
the Ortler with him, and that the young 
men were Americans, their arrival became 
a popular topic of conversation, and when 
the youths appeared at dinner the next day, 
with faces and hands flecked with plasters 
hiding their scratches, they were heartily 
greeted by the warm-souled Italians. 

That evening the Explorer’s stiffened 
joints became limbered after an hour’s 
waltzifig with one of the fair young ladies 
who the day before was quite positive 
he was a brigand, and during the course 
of the evening’s pleasures it was noticed 
that the cluster'of edelweiss plucked by 
the Explorer near Zudfall, after a sharp 
climb over a ledge of ragged rocks, was 
pinned at her corsage. 

The next morning the tramp was re- 
sumed, the route leading by way of the 
Bormio and Bernina passes and the Bernina 
Hospice, to St. Moritz, in Switzerland, 
and then through the Engadine valley to 
Lake Como, where a holiday tramp and 
climb of nearly two hundred and _ fifty 
miles came to an end, and where it was 
learned that the Englishmen had returned 
to Latsch to make additional preparations 
for again attempting the Ortler. 


Frederic Courtland Penfield. 





OUT-OF-DOORS IN PHILADELPHIA. 


In Philadelphia and vicinity there are 
many enthusiasts in out-door sports; but 
they are quiet in their pursuits. It is only 
when what are regarded as important 
events occur, that their doings are reported 
in the daily papers. There is a Sunday 
journal called Zhe Sporting Life, which 
has reached an enormous circulation; but 
it is a paper the general public seldom see. 
It notes carefully and in detail all sporting 
movements. The Germantown Cricket 
Clubs are organizations composed of young 
men connected with the best families of 
that locality, and with them are associated 
clubs of ladies, for lawn tennis and the 
like. They also have their in-door social 
entertainments, and are very prominent in 
the life of that neighborhood, where reside 
some of the richest citizens. It was an- 
nounced, about a year ago, that a great 
_ Casino, with conveniences for all games, 
was to be erected in Germantown, and in- 
fluential names were connected with the 
project; but it has apparently fallen 
through. West Philadelphia has numer- 


ous associations for out-door sports, and 


any fair day ladies and gentlemen may be 
seen upon the handsome lawns surrounding 
the houses, engaged at lawn tennis. 

The Hare and Hounds Club and the 
Rose Tree Club are very active organiza- 
tions. The Sportsman’s Club has a large 
membership. The Philadelphia Sparring 
and Fencing Club is a very exclusive 
society, and objects to newspaper notice. 
Although it has been in existence a num- 
ber of years, I never saw it referred to but 
once in our local journals ; and away from 
home it is not known of at all. The bicy- 
clists, as THE WHEELMAN told its readers 
so well, and with such full particulars, 
some months since, are innumerable. 
There is no hour or day when you may 
not meet them in the Park, and sometimes, 
on Sunday especially, they ride down 
Market street, often to near the Delaware. 
The Park Commission, for a wonder, is 
very liberal in its rules concerning bicycles. 
Since several of the squares or parks in 
the heart of the city have been improved 
with flag pavements, bicyclists often make 
use of them. They are allowed the outer 
paths; they make long trips into the 
country, occasionally attending church in 
suburban towns, five or six miles off, take 
dinner, and then back to the city. They 


go on longer journeys also, —to Lancaster, 
Reading, and other cities in the interior. 
The banks of the Schuylkill are lined with 
the houses of boating-clubs, a majority 
of them very handsome and expensive 
structures. I should say there are about 
twenty-four of these clubs. Their mem- 
bership is largely among the well-to-do 
people. Glorious dinners are given now 
and then. They have large eight, ten, and 
twelve oared barges, luxuriously fitted up, 
and summer evenings the Schuylkill, near 
their houses, is covered with these boats, 
carrying happy parties of ladies and 
gentlemen, — invited guests. They are very 
active in their practice ; the club members 
are on the river in their shells in light 
boating costumes every day. The his- 
toric State in Schuylkill flourishes as 
of yore, but only the high and mighty 
are admitted to its wonderful ° feasts. 
Though The State in Schuylkill has 
often been described and illustrated in 
print, yet it must still remain much of a 
mystery to all but its own inhabitants, and 
the very few they invite to its territory. 
The shooting-clubs and fish-houses, where 
you meet the famous Fish-house punch, 
so innocent in-taste, but so quick and pow- 
erful in operation, are not to be counted. 
They are located on both the Schuylkill and 
Delaware rivers. On the latter, below and 
above the city, there are a number of mag- 
nificent structures. The most famous are 
situated at Holly Oak, where they dot the 
shore for a stretch of half a mile. On the 
New Jersey shore,‘ about Billingsport, 
there are half-a-dozen clubs from this city, 
who own as many houses. Up the river 
the most pretentious houses are on the 
cove back of Petty’s Island; and all the 
way up to Bristol can be seen, on either 
shore, neat houses owned by Philadel- 
phians, and used exclusively for gunning 
and fishing. The figure would not be 
overestimated, to say that there are not less 
than one hundred such houses within 
twenty miles, north and south of the city. 
These clubs include men of all classes 
among their members,from the millionnaire 
merchantto the fifteen-dollar-a-week clerk. 

Yachting is also very popular in Phila- 
delphia, and is confined to the Delaware 
river. There are twenty-one clubs, the 
most conspicuous being the Quaker City, 
composed of schooners and sloops. The 
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Philadelphia, with its three classes of 
yachts, none of which are over fifteen feet 
in length, is the oldest, and has upon its 
roll over sixty boats. The Southwork 
Club, composed of double-enders, has 
lately reached prominence by producing 
some of the swiftest yachts that ever spread 
canvas on the river. The others are chiefly 
composed of large craft. 

A few years since, the city had some ten 
or fifteen skating-clubs, and as many parks, 
—enclosed flooded fields, which were fre- 
quented alike by ladies and gentlemen. 
Skating then was more than fashionable. 
A band of music was always in attend- 
ance; there were skates to hire, and com- 
fortable, warm waiting and retiring rooms ; 
there were even restaurants, and it cer- 
tainly seemed as if these parks were to be 
permanent establishments. But all at 
once they disappeared as mysteriously as 
did Aladdin’s palace, and now there is not 
one in the city. All the real-ice skating 
we have is when the Schuylkill is sufh- 
ciently frozen. Of course this change has 
put skating out of the good books of the 
ladies, and more’s the pity. Roller-skating 
was guite popular for a while, and a large 
rink devoted to it for some time did excel- 
lent business; but it, too, lost favor, and 


has now very few friends. 


deal of horseback- 
riding, and numerous _ riding-schools ; 
and cavalcades of ladies and_ gentle- 
men go out for exercise and _ practice 
under the charge of the masters in the 
park. The early morning is the usual 
time, and a ride to the dairy for fresh milk 
is the proper thing. Another sight often 
witnessed in the park is the flying of car- 
rier-pigeons, for which sport there is some- 
thing of a mania in Philadelphia. While 
the park is very enjoyable from the various 
pastimes I have mentioned, it is undeni- 
able that the feeling exists that the Park 
Commission could make it much more 
so if they would. They permit very much, 
but they actually encourage nothing. 
They might, it is thought, establish numer- 
ous out-door amusements within the boun- 
daries of this immense reservation, which 
would make it more truly the pleasure- 
ground of the whole people. At the 
University of Pennsylvania the young 
men show great interest in all out-door 
sports; they stand very high among col- 
leges in this respect, and in other respects, 
also, I hope.  Foot-ball, cricket, with 
boating, are its favorites, and they are now 
organizing a lacrosse club. The admirers 


There is a great 
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of lacrosse claim that it can be played in 
any degree of cold, and that it is peculiarly 
adapted to the autumn and early spring 
months. Heretofore, when the ground 
was too hard for foot-ball, there was noth- 
ing to take its place. They now say that 
lacrosse wiil fill this void. The Univer- 
sity Athletic Association is growing in im- 
portance, and they propose to put up 
buildings and fit up grounds at their own 
expense. They appeal, however, to the 
alumni and the general public for assist- 
ance, and no doubt subscriptions will be 
generous. There is a large amount of 
land about the University, and so plenty of 
room for nearly everything in the nature of 
sports. The University has a department 
for physical culture, which was established 
last May, and is under the charge of dis- 
tinguished physicians. 

Our fashionable people, possibly through 
whim, and not through thought, are living 
out of doors to a surprising degree. Many 
families remain at their country-houses 
almost indefinitely, returning to their city 
residences only about Christmas ; then they 
are back again to the country before spring 
is fairly opened. They go from there to 
their seaside villas, only to return again 
for the fall months. These country resi- 
dences are usually filled with guests, invited 
after the English fashion,— cards informing 
them how long they are expected to stay. 
There is an unceasing round of gayeties, 
of course including long rides and drives. 
Atlantic City has its most fashionable pat- 
ronage in the fall and after the .Christmas 
holidays. Even New Yorkers are then 
attracted to this resort. Cape May is also 
ambitious for cold-weather patronage, and 
it is an ambition that receives some encour- 
agement. Several hotels there, and at 
Cape May Point, are open. However 
they came to adopt this new method, it 
‘must be for the good of the society folks, 
far preferable to nothing but balls and 
crowded receptions. But you must not 
suppose that city society life has died out. 
That is as lively and brilliant as ever, but 
they are mixing considerable country and 
pure air with it. 

It would not do to close without saying a 
word of the base-ball clubs, but any partic- 
ularization of these organizations would 
be impossible. Naturally, since base 
ball is so much of a professional game, it 
can hardly come under the head of what 
We recognize as out-door recreations, for 
with many of the players it is a business 
rather than a pleasure. 


F. W. Forney. 





UNDER THE SOUTHERN CROSS. 


Peruaps there is no other portion of 
the civilized community where the future 
prospects of the wheel are in a more 
roseate, healthy, and prosperous condition, 
than in the colonies which form the con- 
tinent of Australasia. In the Southern 
Hemisphere bicycling is but in its infancy, 
and has, besides, many obstacles to sur- 
mount, some of which are of considerable 
magnitude. However, there is little reagon 
to doubt that these will eventually be suc- 
cessfully overcome ; for the colonial youth, 
although lacking in some qualities, is not 
without that bull-dog pluck and tenacity 
which has, for centuries past, been so 
proudly associated with his English fore- 
fathers. 

The exact date upon which the first 
bicycle of the kind now so extensively in 
use was first imported into the colonies 
is somewhat uncertain; but, as far as I can 
ascertain, it was about the month of July 
in the year 1876. The rider and envied 
possessor of this particular ‘* steely steed” 


brought-down upon himself popular preju- 
dice in a most practical form, which at 
times assumed the shape of road metal, 


and profanity of the keenest kind. How- 
ever, as time rolled along, other ’cycles 
found their way to our shores, and eventu- 
ally, about the month of August, 1878, a 
club was successfully formed, under the 
title of ‘*The Melbourne Bicycle Club.” 
From that time the sport gradually in- 
creased. Young men, with a perception 
perhaps beyond their years, clearly saw the 
very many excellent uses to which the 
*cycle could be put, as well as its admira- 
ble qualities as an inexpensive means of 
obtaining healthy and harmless relaxation 
and recreation. It is not to be wondered 
at, then, that there are now so many asso- 
ciations devoted to the furtherance of the 
pastime here. 

Victoria can fairly claim to be the hub 
around which the southern ’cycle revolves. 
That particular colony boasts more wheel 
clubs than the other colonies united to- 
gether. New clubs are upon the increase, 
and on the rst day of October, 1883, the 
date upon which I pen this, it is clearly 
evident that a golden halo throws its 
lustrous light upon the glowing horizon 
of Southern Wheeldom. 

It was not until January of last year that 


the monotony of club life was agreeably 
dispelled. Previous to that date club runs, 
meetings, tours, and races had comprised 
the sole doings of our World of Wheels. 
The successful competitors in these races 
invariably preferred, and accepted, cash in 
preference to trophies, probably being of 
a commercial turn of mind. There was 
then no distinction on the path. The 
rider who accepted money competed 
against the rider who accepted a trophy ; 
and there is every probability that cyclistic 
affairs would have continued to remain in 
this chaotic condition had not a Union 
been founded for the special purpose of 
regulating this and the many other evils 
which began, as the sport increased, to 
threaten its ultimate success. On the date 
above mentioned appeared the first number 
of The Bicycle, ‘+a bi-monthly journal of 
bicycling news in all the Australian colo- 
nies,” and which enjoyed a successful run 
of nine months, under the editorship of 
Mr. T. A. Edwards, when it was merged 
into the Awstralian Bicycling News, — 
a larger journal, which still continues to 
make its appearance on every alternate 
week. 

On the 6th of February of the same year 
was founded, on the basis of the English 
Bicycle Union, the Australian ’Cyclists’ 
Union. The inaugural meeting was at- 
tended by the following gentlemen: J. A. 
R. Clarke, H. C. Bagot, R. Fergusson, T. 
A. Edwards, E. G. Glass, J. Lugton, J. 
Manson, A. Lewis, W. E. Adams, J. 
Metcalfe, T. B. Vallentine, F. J. Emp- 
son, H. J. Hobday, and W. H. Lewis. 

A committee, consisting of Messrs. 
Edwards, Clarke, and Manson, was ap- 
pointed to frame a code of rules and regu- 
lations, which, at a subsequent meeting, 
held on the 2d of March, after undergoing 
discussion, modification, and alteration, 
were finally unanimously adopted. The 
objects’ and rules of the association are 
almost identical with those of the English 
B.U., the former of these being as fol- 
lows : — 


1. To secure a fair and equitable administration of 
justice as regards the rights of ’cyclists on the public 
roads. 

2. To watch the course of any legislative pro- 
posals in Parliament or elsewhere affecting the 
interests of the ’cycling public, and to, make such 
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representations on the subject as the occasion may 
demand. 

3. To secure to the Union universal jurisdiction 
over handicapping in all ’cycling races held in the 
Australian colonies where there are club members of 
the Union. 

4. To settle all important questions relative to 
’cycling, and to judge, as a supreme tribunal without 
appeal, all difficulties amongst ’cyclists in the Aus- 
tralian colonies. 

5. To procure for tourists desirable information 
relative to their journey. 

6. To examine the question of ’cycle-racing in 
general, and to frame definitions and recommend 
rules on the subject. To arrange for annual race- 
meetings, at which the amateur championships shall 
be decided. 


Of these, three have been carried out 
with success, whilst the remainder have 
yet to be dealt with, and will, it is to be 
earnestly hoped, meet with a similar con- 
summation. The Australian ’Cyclists’ 
Union, although it has been in existence 
but twenty months, has accomplished much 
that will eventually operate to procure that 
immaculateness of the ‘‘ art” for which 
purpose it was originally partly founded. 
For instance, it has, after a severe but 
determined struggle, clearly distinguished 
an amateur from a professional rider, and 
by this action has become the recipient of 
the animosity and implacability of that 


particular section which is always to be 
found in every athletic sport throughout 
the universe ; and which, whilst desiring to 
compete for money prizes in preference to 
trophies, still wish to preserve their ama- 


teur status in its integrity. This much- 
vexed, and apparently never-to-be-settled, 
question has caused considerable discussion 
and dissension of a somewhat heated nature 
amongst Australian wheelmen. The 
section referred to is continually agitating 
either for a modification or rejection of the 
rule. But I rejoice to say that, so far, their 
efforts have been futile. May they continue 
so until the end of time! 

Through the efforts of the A.C.U. a sub- 
stantial reduction has been brought about 
upon the carriage of bicycles upon the Vic- 
torian railway lines, which has in very 
numerous instances proved a great boon to 
many a tourist. It has also been the direct 
means of having a cinder racing-track laid 
down around the Scotch College Cricket 
Ground, which is the only path of the kind in 
the colonies. This, however, will not be 
available for practical purposes until the ter- 
mination of the present winter months, as 
it requires a great quantity of water, in 
order that it may set in a proper manner ; 
and the rains which prevail at this par- 
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ticular season of the year will, it is antici- 
pated, bring about the beneficial result so 
impatiently desired. It will therefore be 
seen that the A.C.U., in spite of its brief 
existence, has been of pronounced benefit 
and valuable advantage, both to the sport 
and its numerous votaries. 

It is the intention of the gentlemen who 
compose the Council of the colonial gov- 
erning bodies of ’cycling, in the course of 
time, to establish a branch upon the basis 
of the ’Cyclists’ Touring Club, so that a 
special hotel tariff will exist to ’cyclists 
when touring throughout the colonies ; and 
will also combine the other excellent prac- 
tical advantages of that English body. 
This is an exigency long experienced, and 
one which is becoming daily more palpa- 
ble, with the growth of bicycling and tri- 
cycling; and without doubt, when this 
intended addition to the benefits to be 
derived from membership of the A.C.U. 
has been proclaimed zz fact accompli, the 
Council will receive from all Australian 
wheelmen that further support, and those 
hearty congratulations, that their zeal and 
energy in promoting the interests and the 
welfare of the pastime most certainly will 
deserve. 

As regards clubs, there are many in our 
midst. Melbourne, the capital of Victoria, 
and the queen city of the South, has alone 
some fourteen wheel associations; whilst 
in the country districts there are, at the 
least, some twenty-two clubs. New South 
Wales boasts about eight, South Australia 
three, Tasmania three, Western Australia 
one, Queensland one. ’Cycle races are 
continually being decided ; and so fascinat-. 
ing are these contests now becoming to the 
mind of the outside public, who formerly 
regarded the wheel as an object of nui- 
sance, and a thing to be firmly put down, 
that scarcely a sport’s programme is ar- 
ranged without allotting a prominent 
position to bicycle events ; and the fact has 
now become permanently established that, 
as regards excitement, a wheel race super- 
sedes any other kind of athletic competi- 
tion. 

On the whole, however, colonial clubs 
have chiefly confined their operations to 
the road and to the path, few having un- 
dertaken with any spirit to fully develop 
that feeling of good-fellowship which is 
almost unconsciously attached to ’cycling. 
Lately, however, our leading club, the 
Normandy B. and T.C., held its first an- 
nual ball, which was attended by all the 
wealth and beauty of our southern city. 
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The success which attended this undertak- 
ing in the Terpsichorean line has stirred 
several others of our B.C.’s into social ac- 
tivity ; and the gratifying result is, that we 
are now promised three balls, besides sev- 
eral other entertainments, mostly savoring 
of the ‘‘ smoker” type. 

It is not so long since that to traverse 100 
miles under 12 hours was considered in our 
world of wheels a feat of more than ordi- 
nary merit; but, lately, this distance has 
been covered within the stipulated time by 
so many riders that the novelty is fast 
wearing away. The best Australian 100 
miles’ record is accredited to Mr. George 
Burston, who occupies the position of cap- 
tain of the Melbourne B.C.; and, as the 
features of his run will probably prove of 
interest to your readers, if you can spare 
me space, I will describe them terscly. 

Sunday was the day selected to attempt 
his feat; Mr. Burston, no doubt, believing 
in the venerable saw, ‘* The better the day 
the better the deed.” The route chosen was 
from Ballarat, — one of our largest inland 
mining cities, — vé¢ Gulong, to Melbourne. 

It was cold and dark, at 6.10, when he 
mounted his bicycle and commenced his 
arduous journey. For several days pre- 


viously heavy rains had prevailed, and 
the roads, therefore, were in a wretched 
condition, and not at all conducive to re- 


cord cutting. The stagnant pools of 
water, with which the ruts in the road 
were filled, were covered with a thin film 
of transparent ice, and the coldness in the 
atmosphere, being intense, had the effect 
of increasing our rider’s exertions, in order 
that a genial warmth might be generated. 

The little township of Elaine (20 miles) 
was reached at 8.10, and as the road now 
began to improve the pace was quickened 
to nearer 20 miles an hour. Meredith, 
Lethbridge, and Leigh Road were passed 
in succession, and it was not until Batesford 
Hill (48 miles) had to be negotiated, that 
our traveller made his first dismount, at 
10.24. Twenty-eight minutes later, andthe 
remaining 6 miles had been covered and 
Gulong reached. But 20 minutes were 
Icst here in resting, when a fresh start was 
made, the rider now enjoying a slight 
breeze on his back. After crossing the Little 
river the rain, which had been threatening 
all the morning, began to descend in tor- 
rents. Twenty minutes were lost in walk- 
ing over a mile of bad road; but as it im- 
proved so didthe pace, with the result that 
the township Werribee was reached at 
1.37 P.M. Another rest of 20 minutes, and 
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once more was the 56-inch sent humming 
merrily along. After passing through the 
borough of Footscray the road thence to 
the metropolis was found variable; in 
fact, very much variable; but, eventually, 
the 100 miles were completed by 4 P.M. 
The successful issue of this tedious jour- 
ney will have the effect of permanently es- 
tablishing Mr. Burston’s reputation as one 
of our best road-riders, and he has conse- 
quently received that praise which is the 
due of every plucky wheelman. 

Although Australians have performed 
creditably on the road, their efforts on the 
track are also of a somewhat high order. 
Southern ’cyclists, as compared with their 
<nglish brethren and American cousins, 
are placed at a great disadvantage as re- 
gards the quality and condition of the paths 
at their disposal. In Melbourne there are 
but four, and of this number one only is 
at the present time really fit to permit 
*cycle contests to be decided upon its sur- 
face ; whilst another, the Union track, will, 
as soon as it can be moulded into proper 
form, be the créme de la créme of racing- 
rinks in the colonies. As regards the 
tracks in the country districts they are 
simply execrable. In spite, however, of 
all these disadvantages and drawbacks, W. 
S. Hazelton, also a prominent member of 
the Melbourne B.C., succeeded in March, 
of last year, in completing a mile, in con- 
nection with a club handicap, in the excel- 
lent time of 2m. 43% secs., which is, 
I believe, the second fastest for the distance 
placed on record. It will be seen that it 
is but 22 seconds slower than H. L. Cortis’ 
best ; and, when the quality of the two tracks 
is taken into consideration, I think that a 
great number of your readers will coincide 
in thinking with me that the colonial’s 
performance is equal in merit to that of the 
*¢ Wondrous Wanderers.” 

Touring is carried on with great avidity 
by all sections of riders; and this is not to 
be wondered at when the many attractions 
which our provincial districts contain are 
aken into consideration. The scenery to 
be viewed when traversing our country 
routes ‘is of a variable character,— from 
the mountains, covered with gigantic speci- 
mens of the Hucalyptus, and thick under- 
growth, affording a safe refuge to timid 
marsupials and the treacherous snake; to 
the flat, undulating country, having only 
here and there, in the space of many miles, 
an occasional oasis in the shape of a 
friendly ‘* public,” whereat the weary rider 
may dismount and recuperate his energies. 
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We have roads that lead to the sandy shingle 
of the ocean; and others that terminate in 
the haunts of the umbrageous fern, under the 
fronds of which nothing is more enchant- 
ing, or more renovating to the inhabitant 
of the city, than to peacefully lie and dream 
away the fleeting hours. Again, the country 
folks are, on the whole, an unexceptionally 
hospitable class of people ; and the majority 
of them are but too glad to extend to the 
traveller, be he the rider of a ’cycle, or the 
‘¢ humper” of a swag, every possible kind- 
ness and attention. The hotels threugh 
which one passes when on an Australian 
tour, although unostentatious as regards 
external appearances, are found, upon in- 
specting the interiors, to be of the cleanest 
kind; whilst meals, and other necessary 
accommodation, are extremely reasonable 
in price, and, as far as quality is concerned, 
calculated to satisfy the tastes and desires 
of all except the extremely fastidious. 

We, like you, have our ‘‘cads on 
castors,” who appear to strive their utmost, 
by their ungentlemanly behavior and 
illegal transgressions, when riding along 
the highways, to bring the sport into dis- 
repute with the non-’cycling public,—a 
class of people, who should, even at con- 


siderable personal inconvenience, be con- 
ciliated, and made to look upon the pastime 


with a pleasing eye. Owing to the liberty 
which ‘cyclists, one and all, hitherto 
enjoyed without the slightest restrictions 
on the part of the authorities, having been 
most grossly abused by*the above class of 
riders, the Melbourne, and several other 
Municipal Corporations, found it impera- 
tive to frame special by-laws, with a view 
to regulate ’cycular traffic, and the course 
they found so necessary to adopt has 
already had a beneficial effect. A number 
of riders have appeared before the justices 
at various times for failing to carry lamps 
after nightfall, and for indulging in the 
prohibited luxury of footpath riding; but 
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in no instance have the offenders been 
mulcted in a heavier sum than one shilling, 
with the customary costs. 

It will, therefore, be seen, from what I 
have asserted in this article, that Australia 
is beyond a doubt a fitting field for the 
ultimate growth of the ’cycle to enormous 
dimensions; and there is every probability 
for assuming that when the wheel has 
become more extensively used by the youth 
of the colonies, it will tend, in a great 
measure, to increase and strengthen both 
the physical and the moral condition of 
Australians as a people; and that the ben- 
efits derived now from the pursuit of 
such a_ healthful and excellent exercise 
will have the effect of making the next 
generation of colonials one of the strong- 
est and sturdiest nations in the world. 

The ’cycle has already exercised consid- 
erable influence over our young men from 
a social point of view ; and there is, to my 
mind, every reason to believe that as man- 
hood suffrage is in vogue in our midst, 
and as the majority of our riders have 
attained that age which entitles them to 
participate in the election of parliamentary 
representatives, in a few years hence the 
influence of the wheel in our political 
world will prove of no small order. Hap- 
pily, however, up to the present time no 
occasion has arisen to necessitate ’cyclists 
to put this dormant power to the test. 
They enjoy the free use of all highways ; 
they are regarded, and consequently treated, 
as gentlemen ; and they have likewise that 
which is apparently generally denied to our 
English brethren, namely, impartial jus- 
tice meted out to them in every court of 
law throughout the colonies. Therefore, 
under all these truly advantageous circum- 
stances, let us adopt as our motto for the 
wheel the long-established and universally 
recognized device of our country: ‘* Ap- 
VANCE AUSTRALIA.” 

Thomas A. Edwards. 





THE TWIDDLE 


Ir was a sultry August day. The sky 
was covered with a thick blanket of clouds, 
which yielded no cooling rain, and scarce- 
ly moved in the still air. Though these 
clouds shut out the direct rays of the sun, 
they also seemed to shut out every breath 
of wind, and to pen in and reflect back 
the quivering heat which rose from the 
steaming earth. The road was deserted. 
Its length of baked gravel and clay stretched 
away a silent and lonely whitish-yellow 
streak across the languid landscape. Mr. 
Twiddle drove his wheel along with a 
faint and half-wilted indifference as_ to 
whether he ever arrived anywhere. He 
had the whole road to himself, and he took 
improper liberties with it, wobbling all 
over its glowing breadth, with many lazy 
side-lurches, as if he did not care how 
many rods to the mile he made of it. It 
was so hot—so almost infernally hot — 
that nobody else was abroad on the high- 
way. Manand beast remained at home. 
As he rode the sweat poured from every 
pore of his body, and enveloped him in a 
filmy steam that would have beer almost 
visible if anybody had been there to see 
him. Where he was riding the road 
traversed a wood, without a house within 
a mile of him, either before or behind. 
This wood on either side, instead of look- 
ing cool and inviting, seemed like two 
rows of vast ovens, out of whose myriad 
mouths exhaled a heated air, making the 
highway thus walled in still more insuffer- 
ably sultry. The woods seemed tiresome 
because of their monotonous silence and 
sameness. No. squirrel rustled their 
leaves; no bird flitted among their branch- 
es; even the insects had retired to the 
deeper shades to seek shelter from the 
heat. 

Presently Mr. Twiddle rolled slowly 
across a wooden bridge spanning a ravine, 
through which flowed a sluggish brook. 
If the water of this brook had exhibited a 
lively motion, if it had looked cool, clear, 
and inviting, for either drinking or bathing, 
Mr. Twiddle would have been tempted to 
leave his saddle and refresh himself by 
bathing his head, neck, and arms in its 
current. But its water flowed slowly and 
looked dark and warm; the banks were 
steep, and the exertion of dismounting and 
going down to the water appeared a 
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greater task than his languid ambition was 
willing to undertake. 

Nevertheless, after riding two or three 
rods beyond the bridge, Mr. Twiddle sud- 
denly checked his wheel. He came so 
nearly to a stand-still that he lost his bal- 
ance and dismounted after a few prelimi- 
nary wobbles. Then he leaned one arm 
on his saddle and stared sharply, with his 
mouth ajar, at an object under the edge of 
a thicket on the left-hand side of the road. 
Presently Mr. Twiddle shut his mouth 
with a snap, pursed his lips, and emitted a 
long whistle, expressive of great astonish- 
ment. Waiting a moment as if to see 
what effect his whistle would produce, he 
pronounced in a solemn and emphatic 
manner the word ‘ Je-ru-sa-lem !” expres- 
sive of prodigious surprise. 

The object whose appearance in that re- 
tired and silent place had thus singularly 
upset Mr. Twiddle’s long and _ pretty 
thoroughly trained equanimity —a virtue 
which receives a pretty sharp and con- 
tinual tillage at the hands of the club 
wits — was a small red and white checkered 
shawl spread out upon the grass, with a 
three or four months’ old baby sitting bolt 
upright in the middle of it, and no other 
person, especially no female person, any- 
where apparent either to sight or hearing! 

This baby was dressed in crumpled 
white muslin, with a soiled pink ribbon 
about its waist. It held in one of its 
chubby fists a rubber rattle. It stared at 
Mr. Twiddle for a minute with unwinking 
eyes, and a very business-like expression, 
as if taking an inventory of his visible 
qualities. Apparently its investigation 
proved satisfactory, for it suddenly raised 
its rattle and brought it down with a vigo- 
rous whack of approval on one of its legs, 
and looked at Mr. Twiddle to note if he 
had anything to say about it. 

Mr. Twiddle looked up the road, down 
the road, all along the wood, and at the 
brook. He saw nobody; _ he _ heard 
nobody. Then he looked at the baby 
again, and remarked with sincere earnest- 
ness : — 

‘¢ Great Scott!” 

This remark the baby immediately 
applauded with another vigorous whack 
with its rattle. 

Thus far Mr. Twiddle had stood facing 
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the baby, and had not looked at the oppo- 
site side of the road. But now a slight 
noise behind him caused him to suddenly 
turn about. He started violently, and let 
his wheel drop rattling to the ground. In 
falling, one of the handles grazed the pet 
corn of his left foot. He immediately 
gathered up this foot affectionately in both 
his hands, and sought to press it to his 
bosom, while he hopped ludicrously about 
on the other foot till he stumbled and sat 
down hard on the road. All this time he 
kept his eyes fixed upon the object which 
had a second time upset his equanimity. 
After sitting and staring a few moments, 
Mr. Twiddle slowly arose and dusted off 
the expanse of his knickerbockers with 
yarious slaps of his hands. Then he 
ejaculated with solemn force and deep 
feeling : — 

** Pll be blowed !” 

This second object which had so singu- 
larly disarranged Mr. Twiddle’s collection 
of ideas was another small red and white 
checkered shawl, spread upon the grass, 
under the edge of the thicket, on the right- 
hand side of the road, with another baby, 
very much like the first one in size and 
appearance, and also dressed in soiled 


white crumpled muslin, with a pink ribbon 


about its waist, sitting bold upright in the 
middle of the shawl, and staring at the 
astonished wheelman. This second baby 
in white was also armed with a rubber 
rattle. : 

Seeing that this second baby made no 
reply to Mr. Twiddle’s first eloquent re- 
mark, he looked first at one, then at the 
other, of the singular phenomena, mean- 
while mopping his face and neck with a 
handkerchief already saturated with sweat, 
and observed with increased emphasis, in- 
dicative of the extreme climax of sur- 

rise :— 

‘* Well, by George! ” 

To this pertinent remark both babies 
responded by simultaneously banging their 
rubber rattles down upon their knees, pro- 
ducing the effect of unanimous applause. 

Mr. Twiddle now walked to the right- 
hand side of the road, where he mounted a 
log and peered carefully into the recesses 
of the wood. Nobody in sight. Then he 
crossed to the left-hand side of the road, 
mounted a stump, and looked sharply into 
all the woody vistas. Nobody there. Then 
he walked back to the bridge, and looked 
over each side down at the water. Nobody 
visible. Then he went back to his wheel, 
and looked first at one baby and then at the 
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other. They were both there. He went 
up close to the right-hand baby, and ven- 
tured to touch its head softly with his right 
forefinger. It was a sure enough live 
baby. Then he crossed over the road and 
touched the head of the other baby with 
his left forefinger. It was a no-mistake 
flesh-and-blood infant. No optical delusion» 
about either of them. Then Mr. Twiddle 
went back to his wheel, mopped his face 
and neck some more with his wet handker- 
chief, and cried out : — 

‘¢ Hello-o!” 

No reply from anybody. He tried it 
again, a good deal louder and longer : — 

*¢ Hello-o-o!” 

No answer. Silence everywhere, thick 
enough to be felt. Then Mr. Twiddle laid 
his head back between his shoulder-blades, 
opened his mouth wide, shut his eyes, took 
in a big breath, and let out a yell that 
would have strained the vocal chord of a 
four-horse-power steam calliope : 

*¢ Hello-o-o-ah !” 

He paused for a reply, and gasped for 
air. Not asound anywhere; not an indi- 
cation that there ever would be any sound. 
Only the two babies looked at his perform- 
ance with grave surprise and some alarm. 
But they concluded that this was merely a 
vocal entertainment gotten up out of pure 
kindness of heart for their amusement, 
so they simultaneously banged their rattles 
again in unanimous applause. 

After waiting a few moments in the vain 
hope that somebody would appear, Mr. 
Twiddle began to consider the situation 
seriouslv. It was exceedingly awkward 
and perplexing. He thought of mounting 
his wheel and riding on to give an alarm 
at the first house where he could find a 
woman. It seemed to him that a woman 
was the one central necessity of the uni- 
verse. His respect for woman rose almost 
to veneration. He felt that he would 
gladly give all the money in his pockets, 
and his note for any reasonable amount in 
addition, for a woman,—any sort of a 
woman, young or old, ugly or beautiful, 
without regard to race, color, or previous 
condition, — anything capable of taking 
charge of babies. 

On further reflection he concluded not 
to ride on. Suppose a cow should come 
along and trample on one of the babies, or 
a hog, or dog, and attack them, or a snake. 
He thought that either of these animals 
would be a fool of its kind to travel on 
such a hot day; still one might do so, and 
risk. He wished 
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ardently that some traveller would appear ; 
but the road was deserted and lonely, as 
far as he could see in either direction. 
Suppose these deserted babies should 
cry? His hair rose at the thought. He 
felt sure they would begin to cry pretty 
soon. Suppose they should get hungry? 
Dreadful supposition! They would, they 
must, ere long. <A cold chill ran down 
his spine, in spite of the heat of the day. 
While he was thus cogitating, the right- 
hand baby began preparations for crying. 
It snarled up its little face. Mr. Twiddle 
hastily snapped his fingers at it. It looked 
a little astonished for a moment, and then 
snarled up its face again. He rattled his 
wateh-chain; no ase. Then he blew a 
soft note on his wheelman’s whistle. Only 
atemporary check. It suddenly emitted 
an unmistakable yell, indicating a fixed 
and business-like determination. He ran 
to it and tried to stop it by shaking its 
rattle, poking his finger at it, and saying 
‘* Boo!” and other demonstrations of 
which he had read as the proper thing to 
do in such cases. The baby looked at him 
a moment with indignant astonishment, 
and then shut both eyes, puckered its face 
all over, and howled. Mr. Twiddle 


stooped to pick it up; but suddenly drew 


back. Suppose it should be— sweaty? 
Very likely that was what ailed it. As if 
to reduce him to despair, at this instant 
the other baby began to cry also. Proba- 
bly they were both— sweaty. The situa- 
tion was simply appalling. Consternation ; 
confusion ; chaos; all nature demanding a 
woman ! 

Suddenly Mr. Twiddle heard flying 
footsteps. ‘Two women darted past him. 
One swooped upon the right-hand baby. 
She was a comely woman, apparently 
aged twenty-five or twenty-six years, and 
evidently a mother. She lifted the child 
to her bosom, where it instantly cuddled 
and became quiet. The other was a pretty 
girl, apparently about eighteen years old. 
She snatched up the left-hand baby, gave 
it a dexterous toss or two, and a pat on the 
back, when it also became quiet. Then 
the pair faced Mr. Twiddle and scrutinized 
him with a decorousness so demure and 
grave that he was instantly sure that they 
were inwardly laughing at him. No 
woman would be quite so unnaturally 
sober, he felt, unless she was sitting on the 
safety-valve of her laughter, to prevent an 
escape of pent-up merriment. The girl, 
he was convinced, was inwardly boiling 
with giggle. Imps of mischief were danc- 
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ing in her large, black eyes; but her face 
was as sober as the face ona postage-stamp. 

Mr. Twiddle mechanically lifted his hat 
and bowed. Both the women nodded, but 
said nothing, only continuing to look at 
him demurely. Then the mother began 
making strange motions and antics with 
her fingers, her hands, and her free arm, 
looking fixedly at the girl. The girl shook 
her pretty head solemnly, and then made 
antic motions at the mother with her fin- 
gers, her hands, and her free arm. Then 
the women turned to Mr. Twiddle, who 
was watching this performance with in- 
creasing amazement, and began making 
queer motions at him. He stared, backed 
away a step or two, and fell over his 
wheel. Both women advanced hurriedly. 
He thought they were about to attack him ; 
but the kind concern in their faces, which, 
in spite of themselves, was mingled with 
mirthful smiles, reassured him. He arose, 
dusted himself with furtive slaps of his 
hands, picked up his wheel, and leaned 
upon its saddle, still gazing at the pair 
with deep astonishment. Then the mother 
smoothed a place in the surface of the road 
with the sole of her neat walking-shoe, 
stooped and traced in the sand with her 
forefinger the words :— 

‘¢ Deaf and dumb.” 

She pointed to this inscription, and Mr. 
Twiddle bent and read it. He bowed, 
smiled, and pawed the air with lunatic 
gestures, which he fondly imagined con- 
veyed to the woman a whole dictionary 
full of expressions of sincere sympathy. 
But she watched all his gestures closely, 
and then shook her head, signifying that 
she did not understand. He was about to 
go through another ridiculous pantomime 
when the girl, who had been shaking with 
suppressed merriment during his first at- 
tempt at sign-talking, suddenly burst out 
laughing in a clear, joyous, irrepressible 
peal. She laughed till she sat down on 
the grass, with the baby in her arms, and 
the tears softened her dark eyes. Mr. 
Twiddle’s confusion was immense. He 
grinned, then looked sober, then grinned 
again, then looked indignant, and finally 
stood smiling like an idiot. As soon as 
the girl could command herself she spoke 
in a soft and ladylike voice : — 

‘¢T beg your pardon, sir, but really it 
was too funny to resist. We were sitting 
under the bridge when you first came, and 
saw the whole thing through a crevice. 
We had been down to the brook to bathe 
our faces, it was so hot. You looked so 
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astonished when you saw the babies that 
we really couldn’t help waiting and watch- 
ing you. It was rude, perhaps, but I 
really never saw anything more amusing 
in my life. But we both beg your pardon. 
It was kind and gentlemanly in you to 
stay by the deserted little darlings, and we 
thank you. Thisis my sister, Mrs. Rudd ; 
I am Jenny Wilson. She is deaf and 
dumb. You are Mr. Twiddle, I think. 
We have often seen your club ride by, and 
know the names of most of the gentlemen.” 

Mr. Twiddle instantly knew that the 
home of these ladies was the next farm- 
house. He had met Mr. Rudd, a prosper- 
ous deaf-mute; but he did not know that 
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Mr. Rudd had a wife also a deaf-mute. 
He fell to chatting with the young lady 
while he walked with the pair to their 
house. At the gate he expressed a desire 
for a glass of water, when he was invited 
in and given a glass of iced milk, which 
Miss Wilson said she had been told was 
the favorite drink of wheelmen. After 
that he mounted his wheel again, and rode 
slowly into the city. 

This is the reason why Mr. Twiddle 
always votes to have the club ride on the 
O. Road. This is the reason why the club 
members so often speak of ‘* The Twiddle 
Twins.” 

President Bates. 


THE PERFECT CANOE. 


Ir is strange, yet nevertheless true, 
that although the A.C.A. brings together 
within its membership persons with such a 
variety of tastes, habits, social conditions, 
religious faiths, political views, professions 
and trades, yet there is one point upon 
which its members perfectly agree, — one 
bugle-note sounded in chorus in which 
there is no discord, — one supreme belief 
grounded in every mind, and held as firm 
as the mountain on its base. This one 
point of harmonious opinion is, that each 
member possesses the most perfect craft in 
existence. Whether the particular mem- 
ber owns a Shadow, a Princess, a Peter- 
boro’, or a St. Paul; whether it is lap- 
streak or smooth skin; whether it is of 
wood, tin, leather, paper, canvas, or birch- 
bark, he is equally willing to be qualified 
to the fact that his canoe and its appoint- 
ments are the handsomest and most availa- 
ble under the sun. Even the modest owner 
of the original Stella Maris, who said ina 
published article, some time since, that he 
did not claim absolute perfection for his 
model, blushed, I have no doubt, when he 
wrote the lines, at his own bold dissem- 
bling. 

Not that any member thinks that his 
canoe cannot be improved upon. Oh, no! 
Bless you, no! for he is always tinkering 
at it with new ideas which he considers the 
ne plus ultra of canocistic science ; but he 
merely believes that no one else under- 
stands so well as he what it is that is de- 
fined by the words ‘‘ a perfect canoe.” Just 
as soon as he shortens his mast a little, 
puts in a screw here, or fastens a leather 
strap on there, then his canoe will be be- 


yond improving. But perfection is always 
just a little in advance, and the last screw 
is never driven home nor the last piece of 
leather affixed, and the canoeist dies — 
if a canoeist ever does die — with the irre- 
pressible thought in his brain that if he 
had only placed that cleat a little farther 
aft, he would have surely acquired that 
tgnuis fatuus, the perfect canoe. 

So much of an opposing nature has been 
written on the perfect canoe that, after 
reading the various accounts, once is left in 
a mixed-up state of feeling as to what is 
what, and has confused, nightmarish ideas 
as to whether the perfect article should be 
thirty inches long and fourteen feet broad, 
the hatches be dagger-shaped or suspended 
from the bow in a semicircle, the mast be 
cambered so as to turn the rain, or the 
keel be rolled up in water-proof bags and 
stowed away in the mast-tube. And 
then the sail-rigging-literature, that has 
driven so many poor canoeists to the verge 
of insanity in their endeavor to keep the 
lines from kinking in their brains! Oh 
my! Even Tyson, after writing an article 
on top-gallant halyards and pulley-lifts, has 
been known to faint dead away when he 
read the matter in cold printand endeavored 
to understand it; and Whitlock, our own 
gallant Whitlock, is more than suspected 
of being compelled to have his eyes 


bandaged and his ears filled with cotton 
while working upon one of his awe-in- 
spiring treatises on balance lateens and tri- 
angular lugs, lest he might commit violence 
upon himself before his task was completed. 

Now, if every member of the A.C.A. post 
sessed a canoe such as is mine, they migh- 
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be in condition to assert the superiority of 
their possession. I received it fresh from 
the hands of its maker, bright and new, its 
sides and deck polished and glistening un- 
til they reflected the sunbeams like a mir- 
ror, and its shape so graceful that it seemed 
about to metamorphose itself into a living 
swan and paddle away,even on dry land, 
on its own account. I had determined to 
baptize it in the Upper Allegheny, and, 
therefore, it must travel hundreds of miles 
by rail. How to ship it that distance most 
safely became a question of importance. I 
reasoned that if sent by express, in the 
hurry of transfer it would be roughly 
handled, and, doubtless, injured; so I de- 
termined to ship it by slowfreight. Then, 
again, if wrapped in any covering, rough 
and heavy articles would be piled upon or 
against it, while, if left uncovered, its 
beauty of finish would draw forth the ad- 
miration of freight men, and cause them to 
give ittender care. Sol fashioned a small 
wooden cradle to keep it upright, and con- 
signed it to the mercies of the railway. 

It was with inward misgivings that I 
placed it upon the little stream, at the end 
of the journey by rail. Would it behave 
itself, or would it prove unruly, and pitch 
me out into the water on our first introduc- 
tion? But we were soon afloat, and proved 
fitted for each other; for the canoe had the 
same ideas in regard to travel as had I, and 
we were perfectly harmonious in our opin- 
ions. Whenever one of us wished to travel 
the other was always ready ; and when the 
sunshine grew too warm for one the 
other always acknowledged the bond of 
sympathy by starting for the shadow of 
the trees. The partnership thus formed 
has continued for years, and we two have 
travelled thousands of miles in company. 

When the water is too deep for wading, 
my canoe carries me; and when we reach 
a dam, or log-drift, or any other obstruc- 
tion which my canoe cannot surmount of 
itself, I perform the same office for it. We 
occasionally have slight differences of opin- 
ion when we come to a rapid current. But 
a little coaxing with the paddle, and we soon 
coincide in our views, and come out at the 
same point together. Once it did get its back 
up, and threw me out into a dangerous 
rapid, which came very near being the last 
of both of us; but we managed to get out 
together; and, remembering how often it 
had carried me safely through rapid and 
storm, on river and lake, [ soon forgave it, 
and we travelled on in company as though 
nothing had ever occurred to interrupt our 








friendship. It is a sensitive canoe, this 
craft of mine, and, if I were to tell you of all 
its smart doings, you would hardly believe 
me even though I am a canoeist. 

Sometimes when I have paddled up to- 
ward a landing, with the intention of pro- 
curing a bucket of milk from a farm-house, 
and a big, fierce dog has come whirling 
around the corner of the barn and down 
toward the water, with its teeth gleaming 
whitely, the short hair on its neck turned up 
like a cross-cut saw, and emitting a sound 
from its throat like that made by a rusty 
coffee-mill, — at such times, I say, I have 
known that canoc, almost in an instant of 
time, to shoot out into the water a hundred 
feet from the bank, its prow turned down 
stream, and away from the dog. Then 
again, when I have been lying stretched 
out beneath its deck, and with my little 
tent over me, in the depths of some wil- 
derness at dead of night, and have heard the 
cry of a lynx from out the near forest, or 
the fancied crawling of some huge serpent 
across the deck, I have felt that frail canoe 
tremble ‘all over, as if it shivered at the 
dread sound. And when in some still 
piece of water, spreading before and around 
us like a wondrous mirror, and the moun- 
tains reflected from the depths, I have 
known that canoe to remain in one place, 
without moving, for many minutes at a 
time, lest it might ruffle the surface of the 
water, and destroy the fairy scene. 

A good canoe is more than half human, 
anyway. What an attachment springs up 
between man and canoe in the course of 
a long, solitary cruise! It is the only ob- 
ject which continues in your company day 
after day, and you learn to pet it and caress 
it, and talk to it, as though it were a living 
thing. No matter what kind of a canoe it 
is, it is your canoe. Together you have trav- 
elled through the bright sunshine and the 
pelting rain ; together floated down past the 
flower-crowned banks of the rivers, and by 
the grand scenery of the mountain gaps ; to- 
gether ran the swift, exciting rapids, crossed 
the great lakes, fought the storm, and may- 
hap together you have been rocked in the 
mighty wave-cradle of Old Ocean itself. 
And ‘when the day’s journey is done you 
crawl beneath the deck of your loved com- 
panion, wrap your blankets about you and 
drop off into trustful slumber, while through 
the night the tall trees sentinel your sleep, 
and the dancing star-beams kiss the glisten- 
ing deck of the PeErFEect CANOE. 


Orange Frazer. 
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OUTING AND THE WHEELMAN’S 100-MILE 


COMPILED BY C. A. HAZLETT. 


RECORD, 


1883. 











Date. 


Club and Members, 





1883. 
Oct. 6. 





BOSTON BI. CLUB ROAD RACE, 
Thomas Midgley ...c0cccccescescevsces 
Worcester Eolus Wheelmen. 


Theodore Rothe.........sseseee eovcece 
Boston Bi. Club. 


L.. A. Pashoddy.scoccesccccscccces eoesecs 
Marblehead Bi. Club. 


J. F. McClure.....ccccscccocece pawsebees 
Boston Ramblers. 


Be BE UG wives chocncccsssnsesecsen ee 


Thorndike Bi. Club. 





Oct. 26.| CAPITAL BI. CLUB TRACK RACE. 


Nov. 12. 


Sept. 19. 


Noy. 14. | 


Nov. 18. 


Oct. 22. 


Nov. 17. 





Thomas Midgiey.es. cscccsccnvescce e000 
Worcester olus Whe elmen. 





Capt. B. F. Harrirgton .......eee0s coos 
Thornaske Bi. Club. 





Wm. V. Mason, Jr. .....ceccccccccccccce 
Rhode Island Bi. Club. 


President L. B. Graves .....ecseeeeeeees 
Captain E. E. Davis.....cocccccsceccces 
LA. Win, Howard .cccccccccccccccccvcces 
Secretary L. L. Campbell........+.....- 

All of Northampton, Mass., Bi. Club. 


MANCHESTER-ROCKINGHAM 
CLUB RUN. 
Moses Sheriff .....cccccccccccece ecccccce 
Manchester Bi Club. 











C. A. Hazlett .....cccsecccecccccccvcsecs 
Rockingham Bi. Club. 


- | Karl Kron .....cccccccooscs Seeccccncenes 


Unattached. 


Willard Eggleston .....cccessceeececes 
Rutland Bi. Club. 


N.S. Marshall....cccccsccscoccce eoccce 
Rutland Bi. Club. 


HAWTHORNE BI. CLUB RUN.... 


Captain W. H. Bondreau....... 
Lieutenant A. J. Philbrick.... ° 
Vice-President B. T. Harringto eee 
Secretary H. T. Conant......... erececes 
Ng ara H. Chamberlain ........... 

H., Abbott... ccccccccccccrccccccccecs 
Ben}. Bondreau..eeseeeeeseess ° 
Alden Babcock.........++- eeccccccccces 
W. C. Higgins .....ccccccsccscscccccces 

All of Hawthorne Bi. Club. 


C. E. Whipple........- 
). N. Whipple . 
. W. Westervel 

All of Springfield Bi. Club. 
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BE, BB. Trenteatecs scsecccccccce eeccccee 
Bi, Bs DRONE, 2c censeseccnsncecs eocccce 


IXION BI. CLUB RUN. 
G. B. Pearson ..ccccscceee ercccccccccece 








Size and Make of Wheel. 


54-in. Rudge.......-se0. 
55-in. Vale.esseesseeees . 


54-in. Stan’d Columbia.. 


52-in. Stan’d Columbia. . | 


52-in, Expert Columbia . 





55-in. Rudge.........00. 


52-in. Expert Columbia .| 


50-in. Special Columbia . 


52-in. Sanspariel ........ 
§2-in. Expert Columbia. 
§2-in. Expert Columbia. 
50-in, Stan’d Columbia. 


52-in. Expert Columbia . 


52-in. Expert Columbia . 


46-in. Stan’d Columbia..| 


52-in. Sanspareil .......- 


56-in. Stan’d Columbia.. 


55-in. Philbrick. 

§2-in. Philbrick. 

52-in. Expert Columbia. 
56-in. Harvard. 

56-in. Stan’d Columbia. 
§2-in. Stan’d Columbia. 
54-in. Harvard. 

so-in. Expert Columbia. 
50-in. Stan’d Columbia. 


52-in. Br. Challenge .... 
5o-in. Sanspariel. 
52-in. Br. Challenge. 


52-in. Harvard ...se0e+s- 
54-in. Rudge. 


52-in, Expert Columbia. 





| Distance. 
| Miles. 


100 


100 


100 


101$ 





Full 
Time. 


h.m. s.} 


9-47 


10.44 


11.25 
12.40 | 


10.30 | 


9-59 
24. 


19.30 


20.40 


11.30 


13.38 


14.15 


20.13 





Rests. 





h, m. 








10.30 


6.15 


6.42 


1.30 


5-30 


6.14 


2.37 


2.45 


9-34 





Riding 
Time. 


h.m. s. 
8.35 


9.41 





9-45 
10.05 | 


9-27 


7.25-524| 
9-34 
13.30 | 


13.15 


11.46 


11.46 


11,01 


12.15 


12.15 





10.39 


Average 
per 


Miles 


Hour, 





11.65 


10.33 


10.25 


10.58 


13-45 
10.45 


7641 


6.68 
8.54 


8.54 


Q.12 





9-55 











ONE-HUNDRED-MILE RECORD, 


w 
ON 
VI 













































Date. Club and Members. 
1883. 

June 3.| LEOMINSTER BI. CLUB RUN .... 
President W. H. Chase..cocccoccccecers 
Secretary R. G. Morse.. eoccccece 
Captain C. A. A. Joslin «.+... eeeeeeee 

P. Swett. Peer erre rere reer eet tee eee 
Oct. 26, |CAPITAL BI. CLUB TRACK RACE. 
B, F. Foster... ccccccocscccssoccces eee 
Incurables of Baltimore. 
Aug. 26. | W. W. Darnell ....cccseseeescceeececees 
Unattached. 
Nov. 27. | C. Sumner Stevens.....+.eseeeeseeeeeees 
Millville, N. . 
| 
Oct. 18. | MASS. BI. CLUB RUN. 
| J- J. Gilligan....sseseeeeeeees . 
Mass. Bi. Club. 
Sept. 29. | Abbot Bassett .....sccccsescecccees eccce 
” Chelsea Club. 
une 9. Elmer Wood ........ eecccscccocoooces 
Jj “ & C. J. Giddings ....-..e25 escccccccece 
Both of eT horndike Bi Club. 
Nov. 4.| F. P. Burnham..........-- eoccccccccce 
Newton Bi. Club. 

July 10. | CLEVELAND BI. CLUB RUN. 

A. S. Hathaway ..-ssesecssececcececeecs 
| Cleveland Bi. Club. 

Nov, 17. | Ny PB. T9lehiscccsccccscecccksnwcesesacses 

New Haven ‘Bi. Club. 
Nov. 14. | MANCHESTER-ROCKINGHAM 
| CLUB RUN. 
| Frank W. Moses ..... eeccccvcccocecce 
| Rockingham Bi. Club. 
| 

Oct. 18. MASS, BI. CLUB RUN. 

A. D. Claflin ..cccccccccccccccsccccces . 
Mass. Bi. “Club. 
Nov. 25. | Captain W. I. Wilhelm......00++++...05 
J. Arthur Curtis .....0.-ccccccccccscvces 
Both of Reading Bi. Club: 
Sept. 19. | W. V. Mason, J Toccccccccccreccccccccces 
Rhode Island Bi. “Club. 
CLEVELAND BI. CLUB RUN. 

July 10. | T. S. Beckwith .....ccccccscccccces . 
George Collister .. ° 

Nov. 19. | Captain Asa Dolph ..........+6 ceeeces 

New London Bi. Club. 

Aug. 16.| BOSTON TRICYCLE CLUB RUN. 

Theodore Rothe cccccccccccccccccccccses 
Boston Bi. Club. 

Oct. 18.| MASSACHUSETTS BI. CLUB RUN 

B. T. Harrington... .....ccccccccccccese 
Hawthorne Bi. Club. 

Nov. .18. | Percy Bettison..ccccccccccccdcccccceccce 

W. Prince Well eccccccccece 
Both of Fal “City “Bi. Club. 
Sept. 15. | W. Mitchell ..cccoccccccccccccsccccecece 





Delaware, Ohio, 


L. J. Mitchell ....... 
Both unattached. 





Size and Make of Wheel. 


Distance. 
Miles. 





54-in. Expert Columbia. 
52-in. Sp. Timberlake. 
52-in. Harvard. 

52-in, Stan’d Columbia. 


52-in. Special Club...... 


§0-in. 


Expert Columbia. 


52-in. American Club... 


54-in. Rudge....eeseee ee 
Victor Tricycle ....+..+ . 


50-in. Expert Columbia... 
52-in. Expert Columbia. 


52-in, Premier...eeoeseee 


55-in. Yale..... ee eecceee 


§2-in. Expert Columbia . 


54-in. Stand’d Columbia. 


§2-in, Rudge......++- eee 


54-in. Stand’d Columbia. 
54-in. Stand’d Columbia. 


so-in. Special Club...... 


in, Harvard .......+ 
54-in. Expert Columbia. 


52-in. Expert Columbia.. 
55-in. Yale Bicycle...... 


52-in, Expert Columbia, 


55-in. St’d Columbia .... 
48-in. Velos Columbia. 


52-in., made to order.... 


56-in. Sanspariel ....+0+- 








102 


102 


102 


113 


15 


120 





9-45-48 


11.50 


14.25 


16.30 


18.40 


24 


13.20 


18.30 


19.45 


19.30 


18.52 


19.20 


19.20 


Rests. 


h. m. 


4-20 


2.50 


1.50 





5-50 


3-27 


4-30 


4-30 











Riding 
Time. 


h.m.s. 


10.50 


9-45-48 


12.35 


14.30 


10.36 


12.40 


12.34 


13.30 


13.40 


15.25 


14.50 


14.50 








Average 
Miles per 
Hour. 





10.12 


10.44 


8.50 


11.55 


8.26 


9.86 


8.35 


8.52 


8.49 


9.84 


7-79 


8.09 


8.09 
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NOTABLE RUNS AND EXCURSIONS. 




















o » 3 
oa bpd, 
> . P — i f2 Full Riding [fay 
Date. Club and Members. Size and Make of Wheel. #5 un: Rests. | “Time. 38 3 
A san 
| h. m. s.| h.m. h, m. s. 
183. 
Dec. 13. | J. N. Pearson.....2ces Scccccce eeceeeees| 56-in. St’d. Columbia....} 120 23-49 4-23 19.26 6.17 
Manchester Bi. Club. 
June 19.| ROCKINGHAM BI. CLUB RUNS. 
President F. J. Philbrick........ ecceees.| 56-in. St’d Columbia ....| 125 20.35 5.30 15.05 8.29 
- L. Jenness.....ccccccccecs eeececeseee| 54-in. Challenge. 
June 21. | Lt. G. Philbrick ............cccccccccces 56-in. St’d Columbia ....} 125 20.35 2.10 18.25 6.78 
J. H. Knox ..... Le oheneseem beensbenenee 49-in. Harvard. 
Nov. 24 MANCHESTER-ROCKINGHAM 
BI. CLUB RUN. 
J. NN. Pearson. ...s000sc0ccccscencsescece 56-in. St’d Columbia ....] 130 23-30 7-20 16.10 8.04 
Nov.17. | IXION BI. CLUB RUN. 
W. R. Pitman ......... o vecccccce eccccece 56-in. Expert Columbia .| 153 20 4-12 15.48 9.68 
| 
Oct. 18. | MASSACHUSETTS BI. CLUB RUN. 
yA ROOT <s sane senscseensnnuaenen sos] G3an. Rudge.<<.<.5...5< 190;°5| 24 4-57 19.03 10.02 
Oct. 16.| LAWRENCE BI. CLUB RUN ocecee|eccccccccccescsccccccscces 200,2,| 23-44 4-15 19.29 10.27 
Capt. T. S. Webb......200 eecccecccces 52-in. Expert Columbia. 
John Tacy ...ccscessscseeee er ececccccece | 52-in, Expert Columbia, 


























THE NOTABLE RUNS AND EXCURSIONS OF 1883. 


PART I. 


THE compiler has not undertaken to 
build a pyramid, as he did in THE WHEEL- 
MAN of January, 1883, with the names 
of the clubs that had made century runs 
during the autumn of 1882, because the 
material of 1883 is too abundant, and 
considerable of it was furnished by the 
unattached. No time or means have been 
spared to make these returns complete, 
answers being on file from the greater part 
of over three hundred clubs in the United 
States to whom inquiries were addressed. 
In only one instance, and in that case only 
after repeated efforts, has he failed to have 
his blanks returned properly filled out, 
almost wholly escaping the trials of the 
English compiler of century runs for one 
of the English ’cycling weeklies, who fre- 
quently, while publicly acknowledging re- 
turns of statistics of runs, gives the send- 
ers free advice, indulging in such soothing 
remarks, parenthetically, as: ‘* Why on 
earth don’t you follow the style laid 
down?” or, ‘** You give us an immense 
deal of extra trouble, making us wade 
through a long ‘ yarn’ for details”; or, 
‘¢We can make neither head nor tail of 
your MS.” 

Nearly all the following details were 


furnished by the participants themselves. 
In a few cases the returns were verified ; 
but in general the details, somewhat con- 
densed, are printed as furnished. One 
report of a club-run, claiming to be a cham- 
pion one, is laid over for further proofs, 
and when furnished will appear in an arti- 
cle entitled Addenda to Notable Runs. 
The future compiler will undoubtedly 
deal less liberally, while more attention will 
probably be made by the participants to 
authenticate their runs, and so be ready to 
furnish the chronic doubters with clear 
proofs of the accuracy of their reports. 
In several instances the participants found 
it necessary to remeasure the routes trav- 
ersed and furnish the bicycling press with 
satisfactory evidence that the miles claimed 
were actually accomplished. By means 
of accurate-working cyclometers and of 
postals previously prepared for mailing at 
the different post-offices along the route it 
is a simple matter to substantiate ordinary 
century rides without material loss of time. 
In important road-racing events the station- 
ing of disinterested parties to check off the 
time made by fhe racers at various points, 
and previously measuring and marking the 
course by sign-boards, has been successfully 

















NOTABLE RUNS AND EXCURSIONS. 


accomplished, and should be in advance of 
every such contest. 

At the request of several writers more 
details are published than ever before, in 
order to show the difficulties the riders 
contended against by reason of heavy 
winds, poor roads, broken handle-bars and 
wheels, and more especially to indicate 
whether the runs were ‘* straight-away,” 
‘¢ out-and-home,” or ‘* round-about.” The 
latter, in most cases consisting of indefinite 
repetitions over roads selected for their 
superior surface, is a sort of ** road-riding” 
which is only one degree removed from the 
regular racing-track in the open air. The 
‘* out-and-home” is generally the most 
even, as a ** straight-away ” rider is not apt 
to start against a head-wind. 

The average size of wheels used was 
52 inches. A few century runs have been 
made by Canadian wheelmen; but the 
returns were so incomplete and tardy that 
they could not be included in the table. 

The postals containing the requests for 
information regarding notable runs and 
excursions were sent out so freely into all 
the States and Territories, and to the secre- 
tary of every organized club in the country, 
and were so generally replied to, as were 
also the requests so kindly published in the 
bicycling weeklies, that numerous reports 
of century runs were secured that would 
not have been published otherwise. Several 
very creditable long rides in the pioneer 
days of bicycling were brought to light, 
and will be referred to asa matter of record. 
Notably among these is what now appears 
to have been the first century run ac- 
complished on United States roads within 
the period of 24 hours. It was performed 
Dec. 19, 1880, on the road from Louisville, 
Ky., to Frankfort, and return, — a distance 
of 104 miles, —by H. C. Schimpler and 
O. M. Anderson. They started at 3.15 
A.M., finished at 9.45 P.M., with 3h. 20m. 
rests. A letter from L.A.W. Chief Consul 
Anderson is given in full : — 


LoulIsvILLE, Ky., Nov. 20, 1883. 
C. A. Haz.ett, Esq., — 

Dear Sir : —I1 send herewith copy of Louisville 
Commercial, of Dec. 21, 1880, containing a short 
account of our century. This run was an outcome 
of local rivalry, and, at the time made, was not con- 
sidered by the participants as of more than local im- 
portance; consequently it was never published in any 
of the bicycling papers. Later on, when the question 
of century runs was agitated, I examined into the 
records made by other riders, but have never seen an 
account of one made before ours; so I feel justified 
in making the claim that ours was the first. 

The day was a clear, cold December day, ther- 
mometer at about 30°, and wind generally against 
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us. The road was in comparatively gupd condition. 
The last 25 miles were run in complete darkness, 
and the last 12 in a snow-storm, with the wind 
driving the snow in our faces. The snow completely 
covered the road, and this, combined with the dark- 
ness, rendered riding extremely hazardous. But we 
made the best of it, and took the frequent headers 
with a reckless disregard of everything except the 
covering of the miles between us and home in the 
shortest possible time. We arrived safely and in very 
good condition, and were both at our desks at the 
usual time the next morning. 
Yours, 
O. M. ANDERSON. 


The second and third long-distance rides 
reported were accomplished by two students 
of Amherst College, on the road between 
Amherst and Boston, during the first week 
of the summer of 1881. In the first place 
the Captain of the College Bicycle Club, 
— Paul Blatchford, ’82, of Chicago, — on 
returning fromthe League’s second annual 
meet, wheeled from Boston to Amherst, 
102 miles, in 15 hours, ending at 8.30 
P.M. 

A few days later, on the 6th of June, 
another member of the club, whose weight 
was 120 pounds, and who rode a 48-inch 
wheel, outdid the captain’s feat, by riding 
from Amherst to Boston and Cambridge- 
port, — 100 miles,— between 4.30 A.M. and 
5-45 P.M.; and thence retracing his course 
to Framingham, at 8.30 P.M., making 125 
miles by daylight. The following day, be- 
tween 4 A.M. and 6 P.M., he returned to 
Amherst, —80 miles, —thus accomplish- 
ing upwards of 200 miles inside of 38 hours. 
The rider was George F. Fiske, of New 
Haven, who received his M.D. degree at 
the Yale Medical School, last summer, and 
is now continuing his studies at Gottingen, 
Prussia. His three-column report of the 
trip appeared nearly a year after the event 
itself (in the Btcycling World of April 
28, 1882). 

Two other rides, early in 1881, by Messrs. 
Geo. D. Gideon, — 108 miles in 15 hours, — 
and A.G. Powell, — rromilesin 13 hours, — 
both from Philadelphia to New York, are 
so interestingly and characteristically re- 
ferred to by a well-known pioneer member 
of their club that his letter is given in 
full : — 

GERMANTOWN, Pa., Nov. 5, 1883. 
C. A. HAZLETT, EsQ.,— 


Dear Sir : — Your postal card has been forwarded 
tome. I think I may safely state that I believe the 
Germantown ’Cycling Club has done more long-dis- 
tance riding o# their wheels, and said less about it, 
than probably any other club in the country. 

Here are some facts! Starting on the 4th of 
July, 1880, F. W. Corse, Chas. Tatum, and myself 
rode from Philadelphia to Poughkeepsie, New York, 
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and return to this city, a distance, viz Bethlehem 
Water Gap, Port Jervis, Lake Mohawk, and down 
the Hudson, about 500 miles, in 11 days. I 
was absent that length of time; but I rode from 
New York to Bristol, Pa, within the 24 hours 
on the last day. The others stopped in New York. 
We went over, while riding along the Hudson, the 
ground the illustrious Wentworth Rollins didn’t 
ride. We took the cars one evening between Sing 
Sing and Tarrytown, and those Io miles were all the 
riding done, save on our machines, during the trip. 

We were followed, in about a week, by Mr. Reishly, 
who, though not of the club, is one of us. Messrs. 
Cressman and Eaton rode in ’81 to Boston. G. D. 
Gideon rode to New York, 108 miles, in 15 hours, 
and A. G. Powell made, in a week or so afterward, 
the run from Willow street, Philadelphia, to Fifty- 
seventh street, New York, in 13 hours, including 
stops and everything, which means 3 miles of cobbles 
in Philadelphia, and the whole of Broadway and 
Fifth avenue in New York. He also rode to Long 
Branch in a short time. Messrs. Walter and Carl 
Herring rode to Saratoga and return. 82, H. S. 
Wood, W..Norman, and H. Rogers, rode to Boston; 
and the four members of the club, on the 4th of 
July, attended what we believe to have been the first 
regularly called 100-mile club run from Philadelphia 
to Long Branch. Messrs. Gideon and Craven 
covered the 96 miles in about 11 hours, including 
stops, and Mr. Delbert and I were about 3 hours 
more; we started 3 hours earlier. 1883, Messrs. 
Randall and Beck rode to Boston, and a number of 
men ran to New York. 

I am confident that no one in the country has come 
anywhere near Mr. Powell’s wonderful run, begun on 
the Belgian blocks of Philadelphia, and finished on the 
cobbles of New York. We do not see the necessity 
of blowing about these things; but when we hear of 
your wonderful records up and down, and back and 
forth, on your sand-papered roads, we feel that if 
there was anything to be gained by making records — 
and there isn’t in our estimation—we might make 
some time tearing up and down our pike. 

I also did several hundred miles of touring in Eng- 
land, one trip being 500 miles straight away. You 
can use this letter if you wish. 

Yours truly, 
JosEPH PENNELL. 


But earlier than any long-distance ride 
yet mentioned was that by Herman C. Eg- 
gers, of the San Francisco Bicycle Club, 
who, as long ago as November 29, 1879, 
accomplished 200 miles in 22h. 50m. in- 
cluding th. 45m. rest; but it was on an 
in-door track and cannot be classed with 
the road records; yet, being done by an 
amateur, the compiler allows Geo. H. 
Strong, Chief Consul, L.A.W., a chance 
for a few details of interest : — 

‘*T think Mr. Egger’s ride is the best 
performance which has been made in the 
United States to the present time, and, al- 
though it cannot be considered a road 
record, the peculiarities of the track made 
it difficult to ride, and entitle the record 
to consideration. On the 29th of Novem- 
ber, 1879, a three-days’ bicycle race was 
given in the old Mechanics’Pavilion in San 


Francisco. The track was six laps to the 
mile, and the floor was inclined so that it 
was five feet higher at one end than the 
other, making a _ perpetually recurring 
grade, which soon became very tiresome. 
Mr. Eggers commenced at 11 o’clock on 
Saturday night, and completed 200 miles 
in 22h. 50m. with a total rest of th. 45m. 
As this was only one day of three, it does 
not represent what he might have done if 
he had ridden for a single day’s record. 
His time for the three days was 543 miles 
1 lap, and his total sleep was 3% hours.” 

The club runs of 1882 were reported in 
full in the January, 1883, number of THE 
WHEELMAN, commencing with the Boston 
Bicycle Club (the first club to call and ac- 
complisk a full century run), and followed 
by the Buckeye, 103% miles; Champion 
City, 110 miles ; Massachusetts, 118 miles ; 
Boston Ramblers, 120 miles ; Rockingham, 
126 miles; /Zolus, 136 miles; Tremont, 
154 miles; Lawrence, 169% miles; and 
/Eolus, 179 miles. 

In addition to these club runs, three in- 
dividual centuries have just been reported : 
Mr. E. N. Bowen, of Fredonia, New York, 
on September 20, 1882, rode from that place 
to Erie and return, — 101 miles, — in 13h. 
30m., with rests of 3h. 15m. On October 
27, 1882, Capt. C. C. Wing and Sec’y 
H. T. Packard rode from their town of 
East Bridgewater, Mass., to Newburyport, 
and return to Wenham, — 102 miles, — 
in 14h. 45m. ; rests, 2h. 45m. 

In the tables the compiler fixed the low- 
est limit of record at 100 miles; but two 
runs have been sent him, during which the 
riders so nearly accomplished the ‘ three- 
figure” limit that he briefly refers to them. 
Messrs. N. H. Van Sicklen, M. A. Meade, 
and P. A. Staley, all of Chicago Bi. Club, 
made a run of go miles in and about 
Chicago, in 21 hours, including th. 35m. 
rests. The rain stoppedthem, or more miles 
would have been accomplished. Capt. G. 
E. Cram, of the Kenton, O., Bi. Club, 
made 98 miles, on Aug. 22, 1883, near 
Kenton and Delaware, in 14h. 30m., in- 
cluding 3 hours’ rest. 


BOSTON BICYCLE CLUB ONE HUNDRED— 
MILE ROAD RACE. 


The one hundred-mile road race, pro- 
jected by the Boston Club, was satisfacto- 
rily carried out on Saturday, Oct. 6. 

At 6.30 o’clock they were started in front 
of Bailey’s Hotel, So. Natick, and entered 
upon the contest. 
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The following were the riders: Thom- 
as Midgley, Worcester; Theodore Rothe, 
Boston; L. A. Peabody, Marblehead; C. 
F. Frazier, Smithville, N. J.; J. F. Mc- 
Clure, Cambridge; H. T. Packard, East 
Bridgewater ; H. T. Wheeler, Worcester ; 
J. E. Wood, Beverly; Walter F. Morse, 
Norwood ; C. C. Wing, East Bridgewater. 

At Wellesley, Packard went to put on a 
spurt, when his handle-bar parted, and he 
was thrown to the ground, bruising his 
face and spraining his wrist. He retired 
from the race. Peabody also came to 
grief here, taking a header which shook 
him up considerably, and bent his handle- 
bar badly. He pluckily remounted, and, 
although his machine was injured by the 
fall, continued on after the others, and 
soon caught up with them. Wood also 
bit the dust about here, and snapped his 
handle-bar short off at the head. He 
mounted again, and rode with half a bar 
as far as Beverly. At West Newton the 
party was met by W. W. Stall, who gave 
them a rattling pace to Lynn, which none 
but Midgley, Rothe, and Frazier were able 
to hold, the others falling back. 

At Lynn Common, Mr. Bassett, of the 
World, took the checks. Distance from 
starting-point, 254% miles. The three lead- 
ers, — Midgley, Rothe, and Frazier, — with 
Stall as pace-maker, arrived at 8.28, hav- 
ing averaged about 13 miles an hour from 
the starting-point, and over 14 miles an 
hour from Newton. Wing retired from 
the contest at this point. Rothe took a 
header at Ipswich and sprained his wrist. 
Midgley and Frazier waited 8 minutes 
with him, and he then remounted, riding 
with one hand, the other hanging useless 
at his side. He rode in this way to the 
end. 

At a point five miles beyond Rowley 
was the northern limit of the route, and 
the turning-place. Here Capt. Everett 
was stationed. Wheeler stopped before 
getting to the turning-point, and Morse, 
whose back gave out, turned about a mile 
before reaching it. 

At Harvard square the Boston Club had 
men ready to bring the contestants in. 
Midgley arrived at 3.51, and was taken 
the rest of the way with F. Morris as pace- 
maker. At 4.30 Rothe came, and was 
taken by Neilson. Rothe and Frazier 
stopped at Medford for a lunch, and when 
they came out of the hotel they were told 
that one of the racing men had gone along. 
Frazier told Rothe to go ahead and catch 
him, and Rothe, who had been holding 
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back for Frazier, acted on the suggestion. 
Frazier was soon after taken with cramps, 
and had to give up. He took train for 
Boston. 

At the club-house the members were as- 
sembled to receive the men as they came 
in. First came Midgley, at 4.17, having 
made the distance in 9h. 47m. Rothe was 
the second to put in an appearance, with a 
record of toh. 44m., and at 5.55 came Pea- 
body, whose time was 11h. 25m. McClure 
finished at 7.10, in 12h. 4om. 

The roads were very good for most of 
the distance, but a very heavy wind blew 
against the men on the homeward route. 
The prizes were a gold medal to the win- 
ner, and a silver medal to the second man. 

The riders attracted little attention on 
the highway, and few who saw them 
would think them more than tourists on a 
pleasure-trip. 

Midgely was perfectly fresh at the finish, 
and could, without doubt, have made much 
faster time if he had been pushed. 


CAPITAL BI.-CLUB TRACK RACE. 


7-25.52 1-2. 

The bald announcement : ‘* Records over 
50 miles — America has none,” has long 
been an eyesore to several of those familiar 
with our record tables. It is so no longer. 
On the Athletic Park Track (built espe- 
cially for bicycling), at Washington, D.C., 
on Friday, 26th October, 1883, under the 
management of the Capital Bicycle Club, 
a 100-mile amateur race was successfully 
carried out. 

Thomas Midgley, of Worcester, Mass., 
and R. F. Foster, of Baltimore, Md., ap- 
peared. Foster had been suffering with 
fever and ague for two weeks past, but in 
the absence of any other competitors de- 
termined to start anyway and do the best 
he could. 

Midgley immediately shot away, and led 
Foster 100 yards on the first lap (one-quar- 
ter mile). Both rode with excellent judg- 
ment, under the circumstances. Midgley 
knew he was sure of first place unless he 
broke down; the first lap convinced him 
that the wind was too strong, and the track 
too soft, from recent heavy rains, to admit 
of his beating L. H. Johnson’s in-door, 
3.9.453, or even Place’s out-door, 3.27.113 
for 50 miles. He had nothing to fear from 
Foster, who never rode over 30 miles in 
his life before, on track or road, so he set- 
tled down to about 14 miles an hour for all 
day. Foster,-on the other hand, knew 
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about 11 miles an hour was all he could 
stand; and, with an Auburndale in one 
pocket and a lap-scorer in the other, he 
regulated himself like a clock to that gait, 
and no challenges from Midgley, or urgings 
from pace-makers, could shake him. The 
high wind and soft track gradually told on 
the speed, and both men tapered off in 
pace considerably after going 30 or 40 
miles. 

When Midgley passed 50 miles Foster 
was within a few yards of 10 miles to the 
bad, and when he reached 100 Foster had 
not scored 79, neither having made a dis- 
mount or slackened for an instant. As 
announced from the judges’ stand before 
the start, the time limit was, as usual, 10 
hours, and a special prize was given to 
the rider covering the greatest number of 
miles in that time without leaving the sad- 
dle. Midgley was satisfied with his day’s 
work of 100 miles, and quit at once, with 
no further apparent inconvenience than a 
sprained heel. Foster kept on, and, encour- 
aged by the officials, succeeded in riding 
102} miles without a dismount, —a very fair 
performance for a sick man. 

The 100 miles were made by Mr. Midg- 
ley in 7.25.524, and it took Foster 9.45.48 
to run his 102 miles. The score was 
printed on page 232 of the December 
WHEELMAN. 

Foster ran his last quarter in 58 seconds, 
and would have gone on for the full 1o 
hours; but the officials were tired and 
hungry, and the 2 miles were sufficient to 
entitle him to first prize for not dismount- 
ing. 


CAPTAIN HARRINGTON’S EVEN HUNDRED 
MILES. 


This run was made on a very blustering 


Monday, November 12, 1883. Captain 
Harrington left the Hawthorne Bicycle 
Club head-quarters at Salem, Mass., at 6 
A.M. He went over the same route as 
pursued by his club on its 100-mile run, 
November 2. 

At Newton, on his return, he took a 
header and broke a handle-bar. He pro- 
cured a back-stick froma carcass of mutton 
and tied it on fora handle-bar. At Maple- 
wood, near Malden, he was met by Benja- 
min Boudreau, who accompanied him to 
Hotel Wallace, on the outskirts of Salem, 
where Capt. Harrington had a bad fall and 
broke the wooden handle-bar, and bent a 
crank and both treadles. Mr. Boudreau 
loaned him his machine, on which he fin- 
ished the distance. 
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He registered and took dinner at Old 
Colony House, South Framingham. He 
had the wind in his face all the way out, 
and when he reached South Framingham 
it blew a gale. 

On his return trip he had a favorable 
wind the greater part of the distance. 


KARL KRON’S CANADIAN CENTURY. 


On the fourth day of Karl Kron’s monu- 
mental straight-away tour of 1,422 miles, 
from Detroit to Natural Bridge, Virginia, 
he accomplished a straight-away ride of 
100 miles in a day. Starting from the 
Tecumseh House, in London, Canada, at 
5-45 A.M. of Thursday, 11th October 
(having ridden 149 miles from Detroit dur- 
ing the three previous days), at 5.45 P.M. 
he had covered 72 miles in 9 hours of riding 
time, his stops being respectively 15, 75, 
20, 40, and 30m. After doing 76 miles, 
he stopped 2 hours more for supper, bath, 
and a change of clothes; and then at 8.30 
began the home-stretch of 24 miles, from 
Howesville to Mitchell. He finished at 
2 A.M., at the Hicks House, with 1oo} 
miles as his record on the cyclometer. 
From London to Goderich, 66 miles, his 
course was the one traversed by the Chicago 
tourists in July last; and the rest of it was 
the one they would have traversed except 
for the rain. During the first 66 miles the 
wind favored him, but was against him on 
the last 244 miles, which he rode and walked 
(half and half) in the darkness in 54 hours. 
He had three falls; the last one set him 
down violently in a mud-hole. His weari- 
ness the next day was chiefly the result of 
want of sleep, as he was not stiff or sore 
except from the effects of the fall. 


A VERMONT CENTURY. 


Mr. Willard Egleston, of the Rutland 
Bicycle Club, and Mr. N. S. Marshall 
accomplished a run of 100% miles on 
July 9, 1883. 

They did not start with the avowed in- 
tention of making 100 miles. There had 
never been any runs made in the State of 
over 50 miles. Neither had any special 
training. They started at 4.10 A.M., and 
arrived home at 10.10 P.M. The roads 
were good, except for the hills, a good 
many of which they had to walk over. 
The intended route was from Rutland, Vt., 
to Salem, N.Y.,—52 miles distant; but 
finding too many hills they turned around 
36 miles out and took in short side-runs to 
complete the distance. They did not go 
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over the same road twice except to return. 
No falls or accidents of any account, except 
one while coasting side by side down a 
short, but smooth and hard hill, at the 
bottom of which was a mud-puddle. It 
had the appearance of being shallow and 
safe to go through, and they made no effort 
to avoid it. A moment later they found 


themselves on their hands and knees, but 
with no damage except a dropped handle- 
They worked all the next day. 


bar. 


NINE HAWTHORNES MAKE A CENTURY. 


This club made an enviable record on 
November 2, in that nine members suc- 
ceeded in covering 100 miles in a club run. 
The start was made at 6.07 A.M. The 
route was from Salem, through Lynn and 
Malden, to Medford, where a stop of 40 
minutes was made for breakfast. From 
there they rode through Harvard Square to 
South Framingham, where they arrived at 
11.17 A.M.; distance, 47} miles. A stop 
of 12 minutes was made here, and then con- 
tinuing on through Saxonville to East Sud- 
bury, reaching that place at 12.21 P.M. 
The cyclometers now registered 49} miles, 
and, as they did not wish to ride more than 
one hundred miles, they made a short stop 
here and then rode back to South Framing- 
ham. Stopping here twenty minutes for 
dinner, they started on the return run at 
1.30 o'clock. The return run was made 
over about the same route as that pursued on 
the outward trip, through Natick and the 
Newtons. It was now raining quite hard, 
and the roads white with snow, which, of 
course, made the riding very unpleasant. 
They reached Medford Centre at 4.05 P.M. ; 
distance, 7834 miles. Supper was taken 
here, and at 5 o'clock they started on 
again. At Swampscott two of the riders 
collided, throwing them both off and 
slightly injuring one of the bicycles. This 
accident necessitated a short stop, but as 
the damage to the machine was slight, 
they were soon off again. When near 
Salem they found that if they rode direct 
to their club-rooms the distance covered 
would be 154 miles less than the 100 
miles; consequently they rode through 
the city by circuitous route to the club- 
rooms, arriving there at 7.45 o’clock; dis- 
tance, 100% miles. 


THREE SPRINGFIELD BOYS RIDE TO 
BOSTON. 


C. E. and O. N. Whipple and T. W. 
Westervelt started from the U.S. Armory 
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at 4.30 A.M., Nov. 18. For 34 miles it 
was good wheeling ; the next 5 miles very 
sandy, and all took headers. From Wil- 
braham to Palmer and West Warren, the 
roads were fair. From West Warren to 
the Brookfields they are sandy and stony. 
About 2 miles out of Brookfield they 
stopped at a farm-house for breakfast. They 
found the road good, but very hilly from 
Spencer to Lester. Here they were met 
by Mr. Lamb, of Lester, who very kindly 
wheeled to Worcester with them, where 
they stopped twenty minutes to telegraph 
to Springfield. ontrary to what had 
been told them, they found every hill 
between Springfield and Boston could 
be coasted with safety. Their next 
and last stop (fifteen minutes) was at a 
farm-house at Southboro’, where they com- 
menced to realize what good roads were. 
The prospect put new life into their tired 
limbs, it being the first long run they had 
ever taken. From Framingham they 
wheeled through Natick, Wellesley, New- 
ton Lower Falls, to Brighton, Chestnut- 
Hill Reservoir, to the Public Garden, 
Boston, and dismounted in front of Brig- 
ham’s restaurant at 6.45. 


A ROCHESTER RUN. 


On Oct. 22, 1873, Messrs. E. B. Treat- 
man and A. M. Bennett, of the Rochester 
Bicycle Club, rode from Rochester, N.Y., 
to Watkins (Glen), véa Palmyra, Canan- 
daigua, and Geneva. They started at 4 
P.M., finished at 7 P.M., with 2h. 45m. 
rest. Roads hard and smooth. They 
did not experience any great fatigue 
at finish or soreness. the next day. 
Had no previous training, except occa- 
sional riding each day. 


LEOMINSTER CLUB. 


This was the first regularly called club 
run of the season. Four members made 
the run. The route’ traversed was 
from Lancaster, Mass., through Clin- 
ton, Marlboro’, South Framingham, Na- 
tick, Newton, Brighton, Cambridge, Ar- 
lington, Medford, Lynn, to Salem, reach- 
ing there at 1 P.M. Returning by same 
route to South Framingham. 

The start was made from Lancaster at 
5.05 A.M., and the finish at South Fra- 
mingham, at 8.15 P.M. All hands were 
in good shape, and able to work the next 
day. It was a fine day to ride; roads in 
good condition, and not a very strong 
wind. 
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There had been no training for the run ; 
in fact, none of them had done much rid- 
ing before the date of the run. One had 
only had a wheel four weeks. During the 
run one rode 22 miles without dismount, 
and the last 15 miles with one handle-bar. 


MY MARYLAND’S CENTURY. 
On Aug. 25, 1883, Mr. W. W. Darnell 


rode from his home in Cumberland, Md., 
to Dam No. 6, a distance of 51 miles, and 
return. He left at 5 A.M., and got back 
at 7 P.M. Track pretty good, being 
the towpath of Chesapeake and Ohio 


canal. It was a fine day with a small 
breeze. He had a good many stops 


on account of meeting teams, —not in- 
cluded in the two hours’ rest, — causing 
him to dismout seventy-seven times. He 
had no previous training, and was in good 
condition at end of ride. This century 
was made on the last day of an excursion 
through the States of Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia, and Maryland, during which he bi- 
cycled 1,008 miles. 


FIRST AMERICAN TRICYCLE CENTURY. 


The first American tricycle century was 
made by Mr. Abbot Bassett, of Zhe 
World, September 29. Starting at 4 
A.M. from his home in Chelsea, he ran by 
way of Malden, Medford, Somerville, 
Cambridge, and the Newtons, to Natick. 
Returning by the same route to Malden, 
he continued his course through Saugus, 
Lynn, Salem, Beverly, Wenham, and 
Hamilton, to Ipswich. Then from Ips- 
wich to Chelsea, over the same route. 
Two cyclometers were used, a McDonnell 
and Stanton’s. The former registered 106 
and the latter 1043 miles. The latter dis- 
tance is the record to be allowed. Mr. 
Bassett was accompanied the first 50 miles 
by Mr. Frank M. Gilley, of Chelsea, on a 
bicycle, and this part of the journey was 
measured by 3 cyclometers, which agreed, 
with but a trifling variation. The course is 
certified by hotel registers and certificates. 


THORNDIKE BICYCLE CLUB, OF 


MASS. 


BEVERLY, 


On Saturday, June 9, Granger Whitney, 
Louis L. Dodge, J. Elmer Wood, Charles 
J. Giddings, and Benjamin Thissell, of the 
Thorndike Club, Beverly, Mass., started on 
a run of 100 miles. The party left Beverly 
at 4.30 A.M. and ran to Newburyport, 
A lunch was partaken of at Newburyport. 
Rowley was again reached at 9 A.M., and 
breakfast eaten at the Eagle. Wheels 
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were again mounted, and Beverly reached 
at 11 A.M., and the run continued to Lynn, 
where the party dined at the Sagamore 
House. Rowley was again reached, at 
which place a circuit of the town was 
taken, at the close of which the party re- 
paired to the Eagle House for supper. 
After a short rest the bicyclists started for 
Beverly, which was reached in due season. 
Of the five who started on the ride, only 
two held out to the close. Mr. Dodge re- 
ceived a ‘** header” on the trip to Rowley, 
by coming in collision with Mr. Thissell’s 
machine, which had met with an accident, 
caused by a rut in the road, and badly 
scarred his right hand. His record was 
75 miles. Capt. Whitney and Mr. Thissell 
covered 50 miles each. 

The time was 15h. 6m. Stops, 4h. 
3om.; time, roh. 36m., or 10 miles per 
hour 106 miles. Both the riders are little 
more than boys, — Mr. Wood being nine- 
teen years of age, and Mr. Giddings only 
seventeen years. . The record would doubt- 
less have been better had not one of the 
party been taken sick and delayed the 
others over an hour. 


E. P. BURNHAM’S 106 MILES IN 9 HOURS, 
50 MINUTES. 


On November 4, Mr. Burnham started 
from his home in Newton at 6.51 o’clock, 
with the intention of trying to beat Mr. 
Midgely’s record of gh. 47m. for 100 
miles on the road. Mr. P. E. Aubin, of 
the same club, started with him, but before 
reaching Medford he fell and broke the 
handle-bar of his machine, so Burnham 
had to ride onalone. He met a number of 
wheelmen at different points along his 
route; but, as none of them was able to 
keep pace with him, he was soon obliged 
to leave them, and, consequently, most of 
the distance was accomplished without 
pace-makers of any kind. His route was 
from Newton to Watertown, through Cam- 
bridge to Medford, and then by way of 
Malden, Saugus, Wyoming, Rockville, and 
Peabody to Danversport, where he arrived 
at 8.47 A.M. He stopped here for 16 
minutes, and then continuing on through 
North Beverly and Wenham, he reached 
Hamilton at 9.35 A.M. After stopping 
here for about 10 minutes he rode to Ips- 
wich, and thence through Rowley to New- 
buryport, where he remained a quarter of 
an hour for dinner. He started on the re- 
turn from Newburyport at 11.04 A.M., and 
returned over the same route as far as Bev- 
erly, where he branched off and went to 
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Salem, arriving there at 1.35 P.M. He 
stopped here only 7 minutes, and then, re- 
suming his ride, he rode through Swamp- 
scott and Lynn to Saugus, and then over 
the same roads as on the outward trip to 
Watertown, thence to Waltham, and thence 
to Newton, finishing there at 4.41 P.M. 

Mr. Burnham feels confident that he 
could have accomplished the distance inside 
of nine hours, had it not been for the heavy 
wind which blew against him on his return 
from Newburyport, while on going out the 
wind blew scarcely any. 

He states that he was not tired out atall, 
the only ill effect being a strained tendon 
of his right leg. He has taken part in 
eighteen races, winning fourteen first prizes, 
including four record medals, and three 
second prizes, aggregating in value, $goo. 
He never does any training, all the practice 
he gets being after his ten hours of regular 
work, 


DR. TYLER’S 107-MILES RUN. 


Dr. N. P. Tyler, of New Haven, started 
from Springfield, at 1.15 A.M., Nov. 17. 
Bright moonlight. Thermometer, 26°; 
very little wind. The north-west wind 
had been blowing strongly for several days, 
and he expected to take advantage of it 
by coming from Springfield southward. 
Messrs. Charles Fiske and H. Westervelt, 
of Springfield Club, started, expecting to 
make the run with him. It was to be a 
straight-away run, no using the same 
road twice; and this was adhered to, with 
the exception of six or seven miles in get- 
ting back to Springfield,to replace a broken 
handle-bar. At Westfield they lost 
their way, and found themselves in a 
desert of sand. It was suggested to mount 
upon a railroad track running some fifty 
feet above their heads, and follow until 
they came to a cross-road. It was a pict- 
ure for an artist, to see them pushing their 
wheels up an incline, varying slightly from 
the perpendicular, hanging on to shrubs, 
momentarily in danger of being precipi- 
tated to the bottom. Three-quarters of a 
mile brought them to a cross-road, and, fol- 
lowing the direction of the north star, they 
travelled, pushing their wheels before them, 
over seven miles of the sandiest of sandy 
roads. Then they found a ridable road, 
to Springfield, where they had determined 
to go to get the handle-bar replaced. 
Reaching Springfield, his companions 
determined to await a more propitious 
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occasion to complete a ‘century run,” 
and, after waiting several hours to repair 
the broken bar, he went on alone, stop- 
ping only for dinner, and again for oil. 
At one point he was spinning along quite 
fast, and passing a fair daughter of Erin, 
she exclaimed, ‘* Arrah! aint ye high?” 
At this moment his wheel caught in a rut, 
and he took a header, and was only saved 
from going down an embankment by 
being precipitated against a rail put up for 
that purpose. ‘‘ Air ye hurted?” greeted 
his ears as he sorted himself out from 
wheels, bent handle-bars, and a demoral- 
ized brake. He was in pretty fair condi- 
tion when stopping, at about 8 P.M., ex- 
cepting pain in the knees, produced 
by straining the attachments of the liga- 
ments by strong pedalling against the wind. 
Felt very good the next day. 


AN OHIO RUN OF II5 MILES. 


On Sunday evening, November 18, Capt: 
A. Dolph, and Sec’y Van Vecten, of the 
New London Bi. Club, took the g P.M. 
train and went to Galion, Ohio. Left there 
for Cleveland, Ohio; distance, 115 miles. 
Route was through Mansfield, Ashland, 
New London, Wellington, Oberlin, Elyria, 
thence to Cleveland. Left Galion at 1 
o’clock Monday A.M.; full moon; bad 
road to Mansfield. Van Vecten broke 
his saddle-spring close off to the head, on 
the way to Mansfield, which necessitated 
riding with saddle on backbone, reminding 
him of the genuine old ‘‘ bone-shaker ” ; 
Mansfield was reached at 3.30 A.M.; 
stopped five minutes to mail a postal-card 
to the Cleveland Bicycle Club. Road to 
Ashland quite hilly, but better than be- 
fore. Made Ashland, 17 miles, th. 30m. 
Stopped th. 5m. at:Ashland. Made New 
London byg o’clock. Distance, Galion to 
New London, 50 miles. From here Dolph 
continued on elone with the intention of 
breaking the State record. Left New Lon- 
don at 10.30; reached Wellington 12; 
stopped rth.; Reached Elyria 3.30; 
stopped 2h.;. Reached Cleveland 8.45 
P.M., making 115 miles. | Roads from 
Elyria to Cleveland too bad to return, so 
the attempt at record breaking was given 
up. No training was done for this trip, 
and participants felt all right next day. 

Entire distance was made without an 
accident, header, or anything out of the 
way, but the breaking of a spring. 


C. A. Hazlett. 


[To be continued.] 
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Miles. Time Name. 
43 | C. H. Jenkins...... 
*.42 2-5 | Geo. M. Hendee... 
1.243 | “ 6 eee wcceves -ccccccccces 
*1,223 = Rese snnessovesvennes 
2.27; nay S WYMAN 2... cecececcccccccccees 
H *2.11 SRE EEIMIOD sap icunessesanens eceece 
I 2.543 Prank SERIE acnbdneasvsnbaravensccene 
I *2,50 Geo. M. Hendee ........cccccescccecee 
3 6.14 Frank Moore ....0.seeee-ceccsscceces . 
2 *6.02 1-5 A. H. Robinson ..........cccccscccecs 
3 9-414 W. S. Clark .occcccccccccccvcccccccces 
3 17 W. C, Paler.........e-eseeeeeoes 
4 13.02} Geo. D. Gideon.. 
4 *12.30 Geo. M. Hendee. 
5 15.47% Frank Moore .... cove . 
5 *15.203 Geo. M. ff STEER SEES EEE: 
6 19.54 Frank Moore 
6 *18.55} H, D. Corey . 
7 23.20 F. Moore.........- 
*22.12 H. D. Corey ....... pas 
g 25.48 Frank Moore ..0..0.ccccccccce sce 
8 *25.15 E. P. Burnham .... 
9 30.154 Frank Moore ...... 
9 *28.24 E. P. Burnham ...........eseeee 
10 33-34 Frank Moore....... .. ...- 
10 ¥31.324 E. P. Burnham 
11 39-56 C. D. Vesey . 
11 *35.44 Thos. Midgley.........e+.seee0 
12 43-45 Cy Di Vesey ccccccccccerccsrcvee 
12 *38.55 Thos. Midgley ........--+eeeeee 
13 47-194 A re 
13 *42.09 BA, Pettus.cccccccccs cove ove oreue 
14 51.14 C. D. Vesey ...ccccccccccccccccccccees 
14 = a 3-5 Ed. Pettus Swen dSudes cape eesescecasces 
15 
15 S 53 
16 59- 
16 est 3-5 
17 1.02.55 
1 = ~ 3-5 
1 
18 "a8. 34 3-5 eee 
19 1.11 C. D. Vesey .. 
19 *1.02.25 3-5 Hd. Pettus. ccccccccccccccccccccccsccce 
20 1.15.04 C. D. Vesey 
20 *1.05.40 1-5 C, F. Frazier 
a1 1.19.0. C. D. Vesey ......-.0244.- 
21 ¥1.C9.15 2-5 “es MTT TIT TTT 
22 1.22.54 W. S. Clark .. 
22 *1.12.51 
23 1.26.27 
23 *1.16.25 3-5 
24 E900G 0 | WS. Clark ....cccccccccsccccccccccce 
24 *.90053-5 | EH, J. Hall, Je. ..ccccccccccccovcccccccs 
25 1.33.39 
25 *1.23.10 
26 1.37-165 
2 1.41.27 
2! .50 
29 1.48.26 
30 1.52.29 
31 1.56. s 
32 2.00.39 
33 2.04.44 
34 2.08.47 
35 2.12.3 
30T ve Sn 
50 
sit 3 a2. “39h 
100 *7.25-524 
101 *9.40.03 
102 10.45.45 





* Record in dispute, the track not having been measured according to the League standard. 
t See next page for records from 37 to 49 miles inclusive. 
¢ See next page for records from §2 to 99 miles inclusive. 
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Date. 


July 4, 1882. 
Sept. 20, 1883. 
“* 20, 1882 
Oct. 10, 1883. 
June 10, 1882. 
Sept. 20, 1883. ’ . 


April 6, 1882. 
Oct. 10, 1883. 
Sept. 20. 1852. 
Oct. 10, 1883. 
Sept. 13, 1882. 


** 20, 1883. 
13, 1882. 
20, 1883. 
ss 13, 1882. 
Oct. 10, 1883. 


Sept. 20, 1883. 
Dec. 19, 1881. 
Sept. 20, 1883. 
Dec. 19, 1881. . . 
Sept. 20, 1883. 
Dec. 19, 1881. 
Sept. 20, 1883. 
Dec. 19, 1881. 
Sept. 20, 1883. 
Dec. 19, 1881- 
Sept. 20, 1883. 
Dec. 19, 1881. 
Sept. 20, 1883. 
Dec. 19, 1881. 
Sept. 20, 1883. 
Dec. 19, 1881. 
Sept. 20, 1883. 
Feb. 21, 1880. 
Sept. 20, 1883. 
Feb. 21, 1880. 


Sept. 20, 1883. 
Feb. 14, 1880. 
i “ 


“ “ 
“ “ 
“ “ 
“ “ 
“ “ 
“ “ 
6“ “ 


Feb. 21, 1880. 
“ ii 

Oct. 26, 1883. 
“ “ 
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tMiles from 37 to 49, inclusive, held by L. H. Johnson at same date and place as on preceding page, and in the 
following times : — 














Miles, Time. 
3 2.20.58 
3 2.24.06 
39 2.28.40 
40 2.32.45 
41 2.36.41 








| 
| Miles Time. Miles. | Time. 
|e a See eee ae eee ne Se | 

42 2.40.31 47 2.58.3 
43 2-43-47 48 32-23 
44 2447-25 49 3-6.09 
45 2.51.07 50 3-9-4538 
40 2.5450 











t Miles from 52 to 99, inclusive, held by Thomas Midgley, at same date and place as on preceding 


following times : — 


page, and in the 




































































































Miles. Time. Miles. | Time. Miles. Time, 
2 *3.48.084 6S | *5,01.15 84 *6.13. 
. Se ee: 69 *5.05.504 85 46.1 “ssh 
54 232530 7 | ee och 86 *6.22.42 
55 *4.03.35 71 *5.15.31 8 *6.27.36 
56 *4,08.02 72 *5.19.524 36 *6.32.06 
5 *4,12.36 73 be or Sg *6.36.484 
5 *4.17-064 14 *5.28.18 90 ¥*6.41.313 
59 4.21.45 a *5.32.564 91 *6.46.24 
60 *4,26.11 76 *5.36.57 92 | ¥6.51.14 
61 *4.30.33 77 *5.41.11 93 | *6.56.03 
62 3434-208 7 *5.45-560 94 *7.00.36 
63 *4.38. i 79 *5.50.294 95 *7.04.14 
64 *4.43.06, So ¥5.55+14 90 *7.09.15 
6 *4.48.59 81 *5.59-45 9 *7.13.22 
*4.53.39 82 %6.04.16 Hs *7,.18.334 
67 *4.50.55 83 *6.09.15 99 *7.21.48 
BEST AMERICAN PROFESSIONAL BICYCLE RECORDS. 
| 
Miles. Time. | Name. Name. Date 
. a5 John Ss. Prince...++.. ccccccccccccccecs Boston... ec ccceseccccccces Feb. 22, 1883. 
3 9.30 W. M. Woodside 6 pecccccccccccccocece May 15, 1883. 
3 *9.06) ohn Keen.....+. Springfield ..........+.4- Sept. 19, 1885. 
4 12.40 . M. Woodside Boston..... May 15, 1883. 
4 *12.14 3-5 S. Prince ....+0.... Springfield Sept. 19, 1883. 
5 15.513 . M. Woodside ....+++-++++ Boston, ...+++ | May 15, 1883. 
5 *15.24 3-5 H. W. Higham.... Springfield ........eseeeeeseee| Sept. 19, 1883. 
6 19.02 W. M. Woodside .......++++. Boston ..cccccccccccvecsccccce| May 15, 1883. 
6 *18.36 a S. Prince .....ccccccee ee Springfield ......sese.-eee+e+-| Sept. 19, 1883. 
| 22.15% . M. Woodside ........+++ | Boston coseccscccecccccccccecs May 15, 1883. 
i *22.12 4-5 ohn Keen .....seeeeeseeees ee oo] Springfield... .cccssescereecees Sept. 20, 1883. 
25.27% WV. M. Woodside ...... ccccee -| Boston ...ccocceseees soscescee May 15, 1883. 
8 "25.03 2-5 H. W. Higham .......eeeeeee Springfield .......... ccccccces Sept. 19, 1883. 
9 39% W. M. Woodside ........+-- o| Boston .cccccccccccscccce coos) May 15, 1883. 
9 *28.14 H. W. Higham .......ee0- | Springfield ..ccccccceseccccees Sept. 19, 1883. 
10 31.49% W. M. Woodside . ........ o| Boston ccccccccccccccccerccces| May 15, 1883. 
10 *31.06 3-5 John S. Prince.........+.++ -| Springfield ...........66 Sept. 19, 1883. 
1 205 = $6 ce cccceccccece Boston. .....eeee ecccccces May 25, 1882. 
I #3525 1-5 Robert James..... ee Springfield .......++++- -+-| Sept. 20, 1883. 
12 39-41 ohn S, Prince........+++ eee Boston. s...+00+5 ecccccess ---| May 25, 1882. 
12 *38.52 2-5 ohn Keen..... seccccescecese Springfield ....c.ccccccsescees Sept. 20, 1883. 
13 43-05 ohn S. Prince.......-eeeeees Boston .ccccceseceecs ee ---| May 25, 1882. 
13 *42.19 2-5 bert James.......eeecceees Springfield.........+.+. Sept. 20, 1883. 
14 304 ohn S. Prince......+.+++ Boston. ..coeeseeees eeee May 25, 1882. 
14 *45.49 3-5 . J. Morgan . Springfield .........+++ Sept. 20, 1883. 
15 49-554 S. Prince. . Boston ...... May 25, 1882. 
15 *49.15 - J. Morgan........- Springfield Sept. 20, 1883. 
16 53-204 John S. Prince......... Boston ...... May 25, 1882. 
16 *52.43 1-5 red $6 ceccccecece Springfield .. Sept. 20, 1883. 
17 56.57% - ST  heesecseees Boston......+++ May 25, 1882. 
1 *56.12 Robert James.....ccccccccesccccccecs -| Springfield .... Sept. 20, 1883. 
1 1.00.334 em Bs MNNOG suv ecesccccesesedcensees ee eee May 25, 1882. 
18 509.45 1-5 Obert James ......-ccecccscsscsccece -| Springfield......... Sept. 20, 1883. 
19 1.04.12} i= S. Prince..... socccccccccccceccs | Boston. ..cecserces ° May 25, 1882. 
19 *1,03.26 obert James .......- -e«| Springfield........ Sept. 20, 1883. 
20 1.07.47} ae S. Prince .......+0++ cocce! BOStOn. ccccesscccccecccesccces March 17, 1883. 
20 *1.06.30 - W. Higham. .....ccccccccsccccsees Springfield........cccccesess -«| Sept. 20, 1883. 
21 1.11.45 John S. Prince..... pocccccccccces ccoce| Boston....oe cc eccccccccccccese May 25, 1882. 
“ “ “ “ “ 
33 ries .- & See Sec oe aaa nonce ea 
24 1.22.36} * SF  4s6s0ee eeeeeees S6 senceeecccervccceccceens a be 
25 1.26.07 W. M. Woodside ..... evceee eocccccece Chicago o.ssecsecesecceceees --| Dec. 15, 1883. 























* Record in dispute, the track not having been measured according to the League standard. 











BEST AMERICAN PROFESSIONAL BICYCLE RECORDS. 





Place. 











Miles. Time | 

26 1.30.44 | John S. Prince 
27 | 1.34453 “ “ 

28 1.38.53] “<i pee 

29 1.42.50} | ad = 

30 1.43-43 | W. M. Woodsi 
31 1.51.22 | D. Stanton... 
32 1.55.06, | * ee snes 
33 1.59.00. | D Belard..... 
34 2.02.21 Ved osese 
35 2.02.56 | W. M. Woodside ..... 
30 2.09.42. Bi eee 
3 2.13.2 thee Ress 
3 2.17.10, ~ Benes 
39 2.20.58. os $s » 

40 2.24.48, D. Stanton 

41 2.28.33 sis sig ° 

42 2.32.19 D. Belard..... 
43 2.36.08; sa se eoee 
44 2.39.58. ae TT TT 
45 2.43-55 = $6 eeeee 
40 2.47-57 ” ee wns 
4 2.51.46 ae $6 ewes 
4 2.55 -39. a8 - aieenee: 
49 2.59-09 D. Stanton.... 
50 2.59.15 John S. Prince 
5i* 3-16.06 * a 
100 6.46.55 | wis vd 




















Chicago’ oe, 
New York.. 
“ 


Chicago Seee ei euae eae es 
New York . ...scceoes 
“ 








Date. 


May 25, 1882. 
“ “ee 
“ ‘ec 
Dec. 15, 1883. 
Feb. 14, 1880. 
“ “ 
“ “ce 
“ “ 
Dec. 15, 1883. 
Feb. 14, 18S0, 


“ “ 
“ “ 
“ “ 
“ “ 
“ “ 
“ “ 
“ “ 
“ “ 
“ “ 
“ “ 
“ “ 
“ “ 
“ “ 


June 9g, 1882. 
Oct. 22, 1883. 
oe o 


*Miles from 52 togg, inclusive, held by John S. Prince at the same date and place as above, and in the following times: 
























































Miles, Time. Miles. Time Miles. Time. 
52 3-19.54 68 4-25.C9 84 5-23-21 
53 3.24.18 69 4-28.40 S85 5-30.52 
54 3-29.14 70 4-32.16 So 5.41.27 
55 3-33-05 71 4-35-46 87 5.46.09 
50 3-30-59 72 4-39-19 SS 5-50-49 
5 3-40.53 73 4-43-23 S9 5-55-27 
5 3-45-06 74 4-47-40 90 6.00.36 
59 3-49-18 75 4-51-5 91 6.05.50 
60 3-53-30 76 4-56.1 2 6.09.29 
61 3-57-48 7 5.00.40 93 6.14.05 
62 4-02.04 7 5-05 .03 94 6.19.43 
63 4.06.17 79 5-09.26 95 6.23.16 
64 } 4-10.34 So 5-14.20 96 6.28.44 
65 | 4-14.30 81 5-18.45 % 6.32.16 
66 | 4-17-59 §2 5.27.09 9 6.37-44 
67 | 4.21.33 $3 5-32-41 99 6.41.07 
Mr. Prince holds the best on record up to and including 486 miles. 
BEST AMATEUR TRICYCLE RECORDS. 
Miles. Time Name. Place. Date. 
American. 
J 4-32 W B. Everett .....ccccececcscccescees Boston ...-esceeeesees ereecece June 30, 1883. 
1 *3-313 E. P. Burnham .....-ccccscccccesccess New Haven ....cceceeee -| October 10, 1883. 
2 *7.055 i STITT TTT TT Tee sd € — seccvcccee ° ~ sg 
3 *11.21 Thos. Midgely.. Springfield ........... -| September 20, 1883. 
4 *15.10 1-5 “ “ a “ « “ “ 
5 *18.354 L. H. Johnson .....eeeeeeeeeee TTT TTT TT Try) ° “ ad 
English. 
1 3-11 M. J. Lowndes..... gocesceccccce ecccee Belgrave Road ...... ccccccces May 15, 1883. 
2 6.28 “ “ “ i “ “ce 
3 9-49 “ “ “ 
4 13.12 “ “ “ee 
5 16.245 a ty “ 
6 20.17 ‘ “ce “ 
7 23.89 3-5 ri July 14, 1883. 
8 27.02 “oe Ld “ 
9 30.27 3-5 “ oe “ 
10 33-45 CE “2 sis 
20 1.15.24 M. J. Lowndes..... June 25, 1883. 
25 1 30.03, “ “ “ “ “e 
50 3-18.27 sed = - 
300 7-23-50 2-5 A. Nixon. ccccccccccccsscccsccece Scvee id 8 | pecccerecceocees ” wis 

















* Record in dispute, the track not having been measured according to League Standard. 




















A Wish and a Word. 

FOLLOWING an accepted custom in the issuing 
of magazines, we come before our readers under 
date of the month for which we hope to be their 
companion, rather than of that zz which our 
handful of ripened results is made up, and we 
knock at the doors of their hospitality. So it is 
that, on the eve of the New Year, we are writing 
for its second month, and our genuine greetings 
of the season are belated into February. How- 
ever, we wish our thousands of friends — 
readers, contributors, and patrons—all the 
positive happiness that springs from congenial 
and recreative activities, and all the success 
deserved by wholesome living and honest effort. 
We pledge ourselves and all the forces at our com- 
mand to assistance in their realization of this wish. 

It is just as obvious to us as it can be to our 
readers that our own share in such happiness and 
success must depend largely upon our own efforts 
and wisdom; that our strongest appeal for 
support will be in the excellence and attractive- 
ness of our monthly issues, and that our enter- 
prise, like any other, must hold its measure of 
success upon business principles, and not upon 
friendship or invited charity. But it is true, 
nevertheless, that our course is over a new and 
untried field of journalism, and that the com- 
pleteness and warmth of color and illustration, 
and truthfulness of record of this magazine, and 
hence its value to its readers, as well as its 
progress beyond a certain stable existence and 
reasonable merit, which we have reached, must 
depend in a large measure upon the voluntary 
aid of its interested readers. By correspondence 
giving us facts, incidents, and suggestions, by 
contributions, by notices of what has been and 
is to be done, by reflecting for us the sentiments 
and tendencies in particular circles and localities, 
and by encouraging subscriptions amongst their 
friends, our readers can aid us much in giving 
them a fuller, and better, and more sympathetic 
magazine from month to month. In this direc- 
tion he that giveth receiveth. We shall not 
often talk of ourselves in these columns, but for 
this once we warmly thank our friends for all 
their aid hitherto, and ask each one to take these 
suggestions as a word to the wise. 


EDITOR’S OPEN WINDOW. 


Winter Recreations. 

THE out-of-door recreations in our temperate 
zone are fewer, and the pursuit of them is less 
general, in winter than at other seasons of the 
year. This is in large part due, of course, to 
climatic rigors, which shut off the necessary con- 
ditions of some, and bring to others so many 
asperities as to dull their delights. Canoeing and 
yachting are suspended in the North; the cricket 
crease and the archery range are snowed up; 
crosse, racquet, and mallet are driven in-doors ; 
the camera and the dry plate tempt to shorter 
distances, and even bicycling and tricycling, 
which are nearest to all-the-year-round recrea- 
tions, become amphibious, and share the general 
torpidity of unseasoned arts. 

Besides the fact that the in-door amusements 
are increased in number and attractiveness in the 
cold season, there is another less frequently 
noticed. For most people the ordinary pursuits 
and activities of life afford more physical ex- 
ercise in winter than in summer. It is the busy 
season, and cold, and snow, and slippery walks, 
and hurried action and exposure, make larger 
drafts upon the energies, and leave less surplus 
for pleasurable exercises. The days are shorter, 
and night frowns upon most out-of-door recrea- 
tions. 

And yet winter has its peculiar sports, and 
appreciation of them is on the increase. Tobog- 
ganing is moving into the United States, by in- 
vasion from the North; and even our old 
‘* sliding down hill,” on sleds, pungs, and 
double-runners, is becoming dignified by the 
organization of coasting clubs and_ reserved 
coasts. Fascinating and perilous ice-skating 
has not faded from a land offering the best 
opportunities in the world, whilst ice-yachting 
spreads a little on our rivers, and ponds, and bays, 
and the safer ice-game of curling is acquiring a 
permanent place with American diversions. 
Sleighing may not, but seasonable hunting and 
fishing can, be classed as organized pastimes, and 
snow-shoeing and snow-ball warfare have been ; 
and the semi-out-door roller-skating and polo of 
the rinks form a connecting link with the 
gymnasiums, where also much more is done in 
winter than in summer. 
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Not only restless, growing youth, but also 
earnest, busy men and women, are finding more 
and more the healthfulness and good-cheer 
derivable from positive recreation in so markeda 
degree better than from the negative in-door 
relaxations. 


Better Housed. 


THE club idea involves common purpose and 
interests, sociability, codperative action, and 
locality or common resort. It is one of the 
accumulating signs of the permanence of bicy- 
cling and tricycling that so many of the older 
and leading clubs are acquiring better head- 
quarters. Well established and confirmed in 
their chosen recreation, they no longer find 
the small wheel-room and meeting-room of 
temporary quarters adequate to their wants. 
They require more adequate, and varied, and 
comfortable provision, — their principal and inci- 
dental needs, — and such esthetic and contribu- 
tors’ appointments as shall satisfy them for 


most social club-purposes, also for the year 
round. 

Notable are the new club-houses of the Chi- 
cago, Boston, and Citizens’ bicycle clubs, the 
former recently completed, with main reference 
to practical wheel-club use, but combining some 
other athletic and social features; the latter just 
erecting and contrived solely for an active mem- 
bership, and the other found almost ready to 
band, and with the social idea more predominant 
in its designed uses. The three, indeed, repre- 
sent well the leading variations of the same 
general kind of habitation; and throughout the 
country, the clubs, large and small, are better 
housed than they were a year ago. 

The bicycle clubs are not alone involved in 
this tendency toward better buildings and ap- 
pointments. In our athletic metropolis and 
elsewhere the temples of hygiene are proofs 
that physical strength, and training, and ex- 
ercise, are receiving more of the attention they 
deserve. 


GLANCES AT OUR LETTER-FILE. 


The Sailing Rules of the American Canoe As- 
sociation. 

SINCE my article on this subject was written 
(January OUTING, page 295) the Executive and 
Regatta committees have taken some further 
action, more particularly in relation to the 1884 
meeting at theThousand Islands. The classification 
of canoes given above as used at Stony Lake has 
been permanently adopted; it having, in the 
opinion of the committee, ‘‘ given general satis- 
faction and worked smoothly.” At the 1884 
meet there will bea ‘‘ clerk of the course,” who 
will act as. secretary, and collect and enter en- 
tries; a time-keeper, a starter, and a judge at 
the finish, in whose hands the actual carrying 
out of the regatta programme shall be. This is 
an improvement on the somewhat hap-hazard 
manner in which the work has hitherto been 
done by any members of the regatta committee 
who happened to be disengaged. The ‘senior 
and junior” distinction has been abolished ; and 
in its place there will be a ‘‘novices’” sailing 
race, open only to members of the A.C.A. who 
have never sailed a canoe previous to January of 


. 


the current year. Another novelty is the intro- 
duction of a race in ‘‘cruising-rig”; the defini- 
tion of cruising-rig being not more than fifty 
feet of sail area for Class A, the smaller canoes, 
and not more than seventy feet for the larger 
ones of Class B. 

Permit me, Mr. Editor, to point out two typo- 
graphical errors in my article of last. month on 
‘* The Sailing Regulations of the American Canoe 
Association.” On page 296, the commencement 
of the last paragraph should read thus: ‘* The 
provisions in italics are those which have not 
been changed since. Canoes were put into 
these four classes for the paddling races as well 
as for the sailing races; and herein lay the 
great practical difficulty.” These two sen- 
tences were made into one by the omission of 
the full point after the word ‘*‘since”; with a 
crushing effect on the context. Then, in the last 
line of the same page, the words ‘in sailing” 
should be struck out; their only effect is to: make 
nonsense of a sentence which refers solely to 
paddling races. 

Robert Tyson. 
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The Cost of It. 


IT is an every-day complaint that bicycles cost 
so much. This complaint—more frequent and 
emphatic among those who are just looking 
about in the first thought of purchasing than 
among actual users of the wheel — sometimes 
takes the form of remonstrance. I have been 
told, at various times, that, ‘‘ I can’tsee what there 
is in bicycles to make them cost so much,” and 
‘* there must be a big profit on them somewhere” ; 
I have been challenged to justify their higher 
price here than in England, and have been as- 
sured that whenever they are brought within the 
reach of average people they will be more in use, 
etc., etc. 

The plaint has one fact at least for foundation 
— bicycles ave high-priced. For one, I sincerely 
wish they were less so, and if anybody will only 
show me how to reduce their cost I will gladly 
take the initiative in reducing their price. It is, 
however, an error to suppose that any dealer can 
make prices low because the consumer wishes 
and there is a disposition to gratify him. The 
conditions governing total cost are very little in 
the power of any one person, or, indeed, of the 
combined efforts of all engaged in a particular 
trade. The dealer takes the goods as they cost 
him, all processes and stages considered, and he 
adds a living rate of commission for his services. 

This last addition is all on which he has any dis- 
’ cretion, and he is under severe limitations as to 
even that. Make it too much, and he kills off 
his business; make it too little, and he does the 
same. Whether he requires what is an equitable 
profit, or whether he aims to charge what the 
traffic will bear, in either case he studies after 
the happy medium. 

Recognizing the fact that the purchaser’s 
plaint of high price is natural and reasonable, 
from his point of view, and desiring to treat it 
with candor and patience, I write to point out 
some considerations which he overlooks. As 
rider, writer, student, enthusiast, and importer, I 
have been ‘‘ in” bicycling about five years; and 
while I cannot claim rank among the pioneers, — 
since there is a numerically respectable but com- 
paratively small band who preceded me, this 
term and experience are enough to carry some 
title to hearing. 

What has to be paid by the purchaser of a 
bicycle is, its cost of production, its cost of dis- 
tribution, the risk involved in the business, and 
the profit or commission of the last party through 
whose hands it passes. In the case of this in- 
quiry there is some misconception as to what a 
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bicycle is. Its rudimentary form of ‘ dandy 
horse,” embodying the discovery of the paradox 
of the balancing, is nearly a century old, but a 
long string of clumsy peltering with levers, gears, 
cranks, and complex devices, which went aston- 
ishingly astray from the goal of simplicity, came 
before practicability was reached. The bicycle 
is a specialized carriage, the product of laborious 
evolution. There is no part but has been worked 
over and over; and although the ultimate seems 
now nearly reached, the series of experiments 
are a foundation of invested capital. Moreover, 
it is itself the product of large capital to-day, 
for it cannot be produced, commercially speaking, 
except from the investment of a small fortune in 
‘‘plant.” It demands, and reasonably receives, 
the choicest material and skill, for there is no 
article that gets severer usage; the concentra- 
tion of strain and shock is such that the only 
wonder is how it bears them, especially as its 
slenderness is constantly besieged by all for fur- 
ther ‘‘ lightness.” Without going into figures, I 
am clear in saying that its bare cost of produc- 
tion is more than the public suppose. 

The risks involved have also to be paid for. 
These may seem trivial, now that the bicycle is 
established; but there is, even now, a risk in the 
uncertainty of demand in this way. The market 
widening every year, each past season is no 
guide for the next, and all parties must make the 
best guess they can. Supply on a large scale 
involves large capital, and, in their conservative 
endeavor not to overdo, they have underesti- 
mated the demand thus far. The risk of over- 
supply on one hand, or of a jam in market and 
delay in supply on the other, must be paid for. 
Whenever the public learn to prolong the term 
of use, and to crowd less the year’s trade into a 
‘¢season,” this trouble will be mollified. _Mean- 
while, if purchasers will only take the advice in 
which I know the entire trade heartily unite, and 
order early (please understand that these two 
words are intended to bear all the emphasis 
which display type could give them), instead of 
holding back until the day they wish to ride, 
and then criticising the trade for not being con- 
ducted in a business manner, they will lighten 
this part of the risk also. 

If the risks are trifling now, how was it once? 
The remnants of the old impressions and preju- 
dices about bicycles still survive. What was 
thought five years ago of the novel, absurd, 
dizzy toy? Was it decently safe? Could any but 
acrobats master it? Could it be ridden on the 
roads we had? Was it healthy? Would it be more 
than a revival of the craze of ten years before? 
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The little band of Boston pioneers deserve all 
honor. I must confess, for myself, that it was 
not until perhaps a year ago that I became fully 
clear in mind about the future of the machine 
in America. Faith, and works that go with 
Faith, are so easy after the way is broken. 
But how about the making it? There can be 
no question that the investment of capital and 
labor in the bicycle in 1877-79 was a hazardous 
venture, as things looked then. Whoever takes 
business risks gets no help from the public if he 
fails, and not much sympathy; so it is a recog- 
nized rule that he is entitled to get from success 
more than interest on money and good wages for 
labor — he must be well paid for the risks. 
Otherwise, nobody would take risks; the worid 
would wait for certainties; that is, we should 
be still living on roots, dug wild, and be eating 
those raw. 

Here comes mention of patents and ‘* monop- 
oly.” It is bare justice to admit that the present 
holders took these as they found them, and 
could not ignore them. Grant that they were 
obstructions, they would have hampered all who 
attempted to enter the business, and their con- 
solidation and control in one concern was the 
only way to dispose of them, except to success- 
fully contest them. The handling of these 
patents is a once ‘‘ explosive” subject that has 
provoked some controversy, which is now re- 
manded to the bygones by almost general con- 
sent. These patents, of course, have been 
one item of cost, as they always are; but not 
more severely so than in other lines of trade.! 

The cost of distribution also must be paid for, 
and this is mostly overlooked by the public. One 
of the elements in this cost is the large amount 
of unique advertising that has had to be done. 
The older makers and dealers especially deserve 
great credit for the aid they have given to bicy- 
cling literature. It cost; and the wheelman of 
to-day is reaping more benefit of 1t than is cov- 
ered by the small bit from the expense account 
he pays in the price of a machine. 

Valuable as the bicycle is it is not a realized 
necessity, and it met no known want. Had it 
waited for its success abroad to bring it into use 
here it would have waited forever. The bicycle 
had to be figuratively crammed down the public 


1 Possibly one in a hundred of your readers may know 
that I was formerly a pretty intense opponent of the 
owners upon this subject, and an emphatic “ anti-monopo- 
list.” It is human to err, and creditable to confess it. My 
differences were from sincerely held opinions, which I ad- 
mit were in part erroneous, from not looking enough at all 
sides; and noone who knows me will doubt, I think, that 
this admission, so far as it goes, is wholly voluntary. 
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throat ; reputation and demand had to be created. 
There are large blocks on the map where it is 
probably still unheard of. It has a momentum 
now, but the uphill fight with ignorance, in- 
credulity, indifference, and prejudice was severe. 
The entire trade shares in the benefits of this ex- 
penditure. Had it not been made chiefly by one 
concern, it must have been made by many; or, 
perhaps, it would not have been made at all. 
My point is, that all this must be paid for; and 
advertising outlay must be perpetual. 

The retail trade is another factor in cost. It 
is a convenience for the buyer to have his estab- 
lishment at hand, where machines of various 
makes can be seen and tried, and bought at cen- 
tral prices, plus transportation; but this con- 
venience costs. The retailer must be assumed 
to be useful and necessary, or he could not exist. 
If everybody who can possibly be led to think 
that he wants a bicycle would only order directly 
from maker or importer, retail prices could be 
somewhat lower; but they won’t. The con- 
sumer pays all expenses. When the public get 
fully convinced that they want bicycles, and fully 
decided as to which and what they want, they 
can leave out the retailer. Until they do, his 
share of profit will be found in the list prices. 

Now, suppose this product of skill, patience, 
enterprise, and pluck does cost froma hundred to 
a hundred and fifty dollars, — what then? Mr. 
A. S. Parsons has calculated that his own prac- 
tical use of it as a vehicle strictly pays for the 
steed every year; and there are not a few who 
similarly get utility out of it. The perfected 
gymnasium, as at Harvard, and the zeal of Mr. 
William Blaikie (who, unfortunately, does not yet 
know the steel steed well enough to give it its just 
place in his regard), are admirable; yet there 
will be a pretty general consent that there is no 
single implement which unites pleasure, health, 
assistance, and practical utility as does the bicy- 
cle and its three-wheeled brother. Nobody buys 
either to help the trade, and only rarely does one 
who tries either abandon it, unless for the other. 
As well expect crops without soil as successful 
life without good bodies in which to find its roots. 
The ‘‘ nerve” of Americans is as excellent as 
their nerves are superabundant and burdensome. 
This applies to both sexes ; and, as it is hopeless 
to look for more vigor than mothers have to give, 
the tricycle is a boon almost unspeakable to 
American womanhood, and to generations still to 
come. [Iam one of the probably few who see 


no natural hindrance, and wish yet that women 
may dare to ride the bicycle; but I don’t quite 
reckon on living to see it, though I believe it will 
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come.}] But a piece of construction which has 
such potency for recreation (of which we never 
get enough), and for health-giving, without which 
we are nothing, and for utility, —which we all 
half worship — is it not worth its price? 

There will probably be some decrease in the 
cost of production after some years more; but 
the earlier decrease will be in the cost of distri- 
bution as here outlined. Whoever would speed 

. this wheel millennium of lower prices, better roads, 
and banished prejudices, should not only use the 
wheel himself, but should make all his influence 
help his example in raising the public estimation 
of the wheel and extending its use. The larger 
the market the better for all. On the contrary, 
to use one’s machine and bear no testimony is to 
follow neither the impulse of generosity nor the 
dictates of enlightened self-interest. 


Fulius Wilcox. 


The Lawrence Bi. Club 200-Mile Run. 


Capt. WEBB, of the Lawrence (Mass.) Bi. C., 
called a 24-hour run, the start to be from Malden, 
between 5 and 6 o’clock P.M., October 16, with 
the purpose of covering 200 miles within the 
24-hours. 

Three men, Capt. T. L. Webb and Messrs. 
John Tacy and John F. Finn, accompanied by 
Mr. Natt M. Cogswell (one of the three who 
made 1694 miles last year), started from the 
Boston & Maine depot, at Malden, at 5.16 o’clock 
P.M., October 16, and wheeled to South Natick, 
via Medford, Somerville, Cambridge, Water- 
town, the Newtons, Grantville, and Wellesley, 
arriving there at 7.15, where Mr. Cogswell re- 
mained to have a lunch prepared for them upon 
their return. Starting from there at 7.20, they 
returned to West Newton over the same road 
they had come, arriving there at 8 o'clock. 
Here they procured a light lunch, which delayed 
them 30 minutes. Starting at 8.30, they pro- 
ceeded to Malden. While going through Cam- 
bridge, upon their way to South Natick, they 
struck a bad piece of road, which was being re- 
paired, and Webb received a fall. Upon their 
return, a police-officer directed them where he 
said the ‘‘ roads were better.” Not being famil- 
iar with the streets, they got lost, and wandered 
about 20 or 25 minutes, before getting upon the 
right road. The return route (via Harvard 
Square), although somewhat further than the 
other way, contained better roads, and was taken 
by them upon every subsequent trip in this di- 
rection. 
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They arrived at the Boston & Maine depot, 
in Malden, at 9.55, and from Lerned & Varinas’ 
apothecary store, directly opposite, telephoned to 
Dyer & Co., Lawrence. Starting from here at 
10 o'clock, they returned to South Natick over 
the route heretofore described, arriving at 11.47 
P.M. 

After partaking of a lunch at Bailey’s Hotel, 
they started from here at 12.05 A.M., October 
17, in company with Cogswell (whom you will 
remember they left here upon their first trip), 
and wheeled to Salem, véa the same route to 
Malden, and then véa East Saugus, Lynn, and 
Swampscott, arriving at the Essex House, in 
Salem, at 4.30 A.M. Between Malden and Lynn 
Finn received a bad fall, which so shook him up 
that he continued no farther than Salem. At 
the Essex House they were compelled to wait 2 
hours and 25 minutes before getting breakfast, 
and did not start from here until 6.55 A.M., 
when they proceeded to Rowley, véa Beverly, 
Wenham, Hamilton, and Ipswich, reaching Row- 
ley at 8.15 o’clock; then to Ipswich, and back to 
Rowley at 9 o’clock; then, va Ipswich, etc., to 
Salem common, arriving at 10.20; then back to 
Ipswich, arriving at 11.18, and return over the same 
route to Essex House, Salem, arriving at 12.28 
P.M. Here, by a preconcerted arrangement, 
they were joined by Messrs. W. B. Segur and 
William Cotton, of the Lawrence Club, who 
acted as pace-makers for the remainder of the 
run. 

After taking 52 minutes for dinner, they 
left the Essex House at 1.20, and proceeded over 
the same route heretofore described, via Swamp- 
scott, Lynn, Malden, etc., to West Newton, ar- 
riving at 3.45 P.M., and returned to Malden, 
arriving at the B. & M. depot at 5 o’clock, hav- 
ing 16 minutes to spare. They decided to 
go no further, and took the train from here to 
Lawrence. : 

At the depot in Lawrence they were -met by 
quite a delegation from the Lawrence Club ; and, 
after a few minutes’ conversation about the run, 
in Dyer & Co.’s store, they went to their respec- 
tive homes. One of our club men gave to the 
reporter of the Lawrence Eagle a few facts about 
the run, picked up in this few minutes’ conversa- 
tion, as a matter of news, and the route ¢/ey then 
published was even different from what he gave 
them (so he says). 

The route published in the WHEELMAN was 
copied from this erroneous ‘* Eagle” report, and, as 
considerable of the route was left out, the dis- 
tance figures up considerably less than the actual 
distance travelled. 
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The distance covered was 200,4, miles, and the 
actual riding time 19 hours 29 minutes. 
This, we claim, is the longest 24-hour club 
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HOME BRIGHTENING. 


A Definition and an Invitation. 


THE development of the bright, cheerful, 
recreative side of home life is the province of 
this department. The ideal home is the most 
delightful place on earth to all its inmates, and is 
enjoyed only less than this by the guest whose 
good fortune it is to share its comforts. There 
are many well-nigh ideal homes into which this 
magazine finds its way each month, and bears its 
ministry of breeziness and cheer from the out-door 
life which is, as it hopes, somewhat vividly por- 
trayed in its pages. To these, and to all the 
homes where OUTING AND THE WHEELMAN 
finds a welcome, it desires to bring suggestion, 
counsel, and help for yet higher attainments on 
the part of those who make the home. 

All departments of the family life must be in 
harmonious accord to round out the perfect 
home; hence, there is no room in the house, 
from the kitchen to the observatory, which 


may not properly at some time come under our 
notice in these pages. Our special province, 
however, is the recreative side of the home, in 
which the house-mother finds some of her most 
difficult, as well as most satisfying, work— 
that which promotes the symmetrical develop- 
ment of all members of the family, and provides 
rest, amusement, varied occupation, or physi- 
cal exercise, as each may need. If we may 
give her aid, or afford suggestion, or enable 
her in any wise to add to the brightness and 
well-being of her home, our purpose will have 
been accomplished. 

To this end the conductor of this department 
cordially invites codperation and practical aid 
from those who read these pages. Records of 
experience afford the best possible material for 
the purpose we have in view, and even untried 
theories may have in them much of valuable sug- 
gestion. Questions of the practical sort are in- 
vited, and will be answered as faithfully and 
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helpfully as may be. With approval and help on 
the part of our readers and correspondents, and 
constant effort on our own part, the department 
of ‘‘ Home Brightening ” may, and we hope will, 
become one of not merely passing interest, but 
of real and permanent value. 


Occupation for Childhood. 


THE mournful wail of the little one going to 
his mother half a hundred times a day with the 
restless question, ‘‘ What shall I do?” merely 
voices the cry of all childhood for occupation, 
and presents to parents a problem which needs 
to be solved anew with each new day. That 
part of the thought and care of the mother which 
is given to so directing the recreations of child- 
hood as to render them fresh and attractive, and 
at the same time educational in their tendency, is 
wisely used. Children need variety of play, as 
well as of study or work, and are happiest when 
they can find it in the line of construction or in- 
vestigation. The building of a snow fort, and 
the observation of a spider’s web in a sunny 
window-corner, will, each in its own way, in- 
terest, amuse, and educate a family of children. 
But no single suggestion from the mother will 
fillup the whole morning, or all the afternoon. 
Fertility of invention, constant interest, and 
long-enduring patience are essential qualities for 
the mother who aims to see that her little ones 
are kept happily and profitably employed. 
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The Family Table. 


THE old-time American habit of going to the 
dinner-table merely for the sake of satisfying 
bodily hunger in the briefest possible period, is, 
happily, getting a little out of fashion. We 
earnestly hope for the day when it may be wholly 
obsolete. Health, happiness, and politeness 
unite to urge a pleasantly formal, social, leisurely 
family meal, at least once a day, at which each 
member of the household shall be present, and 
to which each shall bring his contribution of 
chat, or news, or incident, or merry joke. 
Whether this preéminently social meal should 
come at mid-day or in the early evening is, of 
course, purely a matter of individual preference 
and convenience, though there is a special ap- 
propriateness, it would seem, in placing it at the 
close of the day’s business, when the tension of 
care and work is relaxed, and the out-door history 
of the day is finished. 

There are too many tables where the china is 
sheer and fragile, the linen spotless and delicate, 
the viands ample, and the service without a fault, 
around which there is no true family life. The 
father and mother have each a vital share in 
creating a bright and cheery atmosphere about 
the table, and will find full reward for the time 
and effort it may cost in the strengthened at- 
tachment of children to their home, and the daily 
pleasure they will gain for themselves. The 
amenities of the table are not to be ignored or 
neglected in the ideal home. 
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Fishing with the Fly.’ 

THE fine art of throwing the ‘ well-dissembled 
fly” has nowhere been more winningly set forth 
than in the elegant volume recently brought out 
by Mr. Orvis. Composed as it is of original arti- 
cles, by more than twenty different fishermen of 
ample qualifications, covering nearly the whole 
field—or water—of fly-fishing, it is probably 
more acceptable than any treatise by one could 
be. Salmon-catching in our northern and west- 
ern rivers, and in Alaska, is well described in 


1 Fishing with the Fly. Sketches by Lovers of the Art, 
with Lilustrations of Standard Flies. Collected by Charles 
F. Orvis and A. Nelson Cheney. Manchester, Vermont: 
C. F. Orvis, 1883. pp. 299. With 13 colored plates. 


chapters by Charles Hallock, George Dawson, 
and Capt. L. A. Beardslee, U.S.N. Fitz James 
Fitch contributes a valuable article on ‘‘ Sea 
Trout,” with entertaining bits of experience and 
incident. ‘* Rangeley Brook Trout” is only too 
briefly discussed by James A. Williamson, and 
‘« The Grayling,” by Fred Mather. W. Thom- 
son describes ‘‘ A Trouting Trip to St. Ignace 
Island,” and the sport obtained; and A. Louis 
Miner, Jr., gives a vivid narrative of ‘‘ Fly-Fish- 
ing in the Yosemite.” ‘‘ Fly-Fishing in Florida,” 
and the different kinds of fish to be found in its 
waters are explained by Dr. J. C. Kenworthy, 
and the charms and possibilities of ‘* Winter 
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Angling” are told by Frank S. Pinckney. There 
are valuable practical chapters by Seth Green, 
R. B. Roosevelt, and Charles F. Orvis ; while the 
“‘Resources of Fly-Fishing” are set forth by 
Dr. James A. Henshall; and A. Nelson Cheney 
shows that it is ‘‘ Not All of Fishing to Fish” ; 
and the poetry, and literature, and beauty of the 
sport are charmingly reviewed by F. E. Pond, 
W. D. Tomlin, and others, and W.C. Prime ex- 
plains ‘‘ Why Peter went a-Fishing.” The old 
sportsman will find in this book much to delight 
him, and many another, who has not yet learned 
wholly to be a born angler, will be tempted and 
assisted by it to select and test his first tackle. 


The Calumet of the Cotean.' 


Tuts book has several surprises for the intelli- 
gent reader. Bound in muslin, bevelled boards, 
with gilt title and emblematic decorations, it has 
the appearance of a substantial book by a substan- 
tial publishing-house. On opening it the pages 
are found to be disappointing, and the illustra- 
tions wretched. A second surprise arises in the 
discovery that it is not a volume of poems at all ; 
and another dawns upon the reader, after rapidly 
skipping a wilderness of rather rugged versifica- 
tion, occupying two-thirds of the leaves, and 
some diffuse notes in very small type, when 
he discovers the chief value of the work in some 
forty pages of ‘‘ guide-book” at the end. There 
is so little accessible information about the vast 
and almost unfrequented national park, that this 
portion of the author’s production is very inter- 
esting. There is a map of the region referred 
to, and there are some useful tables. 


The Bear Worshippers.” 


Tuis is the latest of an unique series of three 
charming books by the same author, illustrative 
of the life and conditions of the modern Japanese. 
In his ‘‘ Young Americans in Japan” Mr. Greey 
gave an account of the southern parts of the em- 
pire ; and in his ‘*‘ Wonderful City of Tokio” he 
described the capital and its various attractions 
and resources. His several prolonged visits to 
that interesting country have given him excep- 
tional opportunities for acquiring an intimate 
knowledge of it and its people, and in writing it 

1 The Calumet of the Cotean, and Other Practical Legends 
of the Border. Also a Glossary of Indian names, words, 
and Western provincialisms. Together with a _guide- 
book of the Yellowstone National Park. By P. W. Norris, 
five years superintendent of the Yellowstone National Park. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1SS4 

2The Bear Worshippers of Yezo and the Island of Kara- 
futo, being the further adventures of the Jewett family and 
their friend, Oto Nambo. By Edward Greey. Boston: Lee 


& Shepard. 1884. 180 illustrations. Boards. $1.75; cloth, 
$2.50. 
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up for the younger readers of his land he has af- 
forded entertainment and instruction to the older 
ones as well. This latest book relates to Yezo, 
formerly a part of the empire of Japan, though 
ceded to Russia a few years ago, and the other 
small islands of the north. The ‘‘ bear-worship- 
pers ” are the aboriginal natives of these islands, 
and their habits, manners, religions, and social 
customs, police, soldiery, and games and pursuits, 
as well as the topography and natural history of 
their surroundings, are told in an interesting and 
graphic manner, and are profusely illustrated by 
Japanese artists. The numerous pictures have, 
at first glance, a rather grotesque appearance to 
the American eye; but, on further examination, 
appear to have, besides the charm of variety, the 
effectiveness of more faithful portrayal of the pe- 
culiarities of a strange people than any finer il- 
lustrations by our own better artists could lend. 
The present volume is an example of the excel- 
lence of the publishers in the book-making art, 
and should be a welcome gift-book to the young. 


The Florida Annual.! 


ABOUT two years ago Mr. Munroe ‘‘ dropped 
a tiny canoe into the waters of the Suwanee river, 
where it is crossed by the Florida Central and 
Western Railway, and made his way down the 
Gulf coast of the peninsula, entered the Caloo- 
sahatchee river, ascended it, and worked his 
way into the great, dismal, watery waste of Okee- 
chobee. On this shoreless, inland sea of soli- 
tude he wandered for eight days and nights, 
searching for the mouth of the Kississimmee 
river.” He is said to have been the first man to 
take ‘‘a boat into the Okeechobee from the 
Gulf.” Not only with the canoe has Mr. Munroe 
explored Florida waters, but in other ways has 
he had ample opportunities to learn much of that 
remarkable peninsular State, to which, although 
it did not disclose the fountain of perennial 
youth to Ponce de Leon, so many in our day 
look longingly, as to a land of health, and some 
even as to one of fortune. This ‘‘ Annual” is put 
forth as a periodical ; but it is really a very valu- 
able and thorough book for instruction, reference, 
and entertainment. A large map accompanies 
it, and it contains eighteen statistical tables. 
The resources for farming, stock-raising, garden- 
ing, milk-raising, sporting, recuperation, and in- 
vestment ; the climatic and social conditions ; the 
means of travel, and the form of government, 
and many other things, make the book a valu- 

1 The Florida Annual. 4884. Price, 50c. Edited by C. 


we een Office of Publication, 140 Nassau st., New 
York. 
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able one, and worthy of much better typographi- 
cal presentment. 


Recollections of a Drummer Boy.' 


THE author enlisted as drummer boy, at the 
age of sixteen, in the One Hundred and Fiftieth 
Pennsylvania Volunteers. These sketches of his 
three years in the army were originally written 
for and published in S¢. Vicholas, with the idea 
that his boyish experiences might be better fitted 
than anything else to arouse the interest of 
young people, especially the children of former 
soldiers, in the events of the War of the Rebel- 
lion. But the clear and connected narrative of 
the departure from home, the first days in camp, 
the march on to Washington, the false night- 
alarm of an attack, the picket experiences, 
reviews, life in camp, marches and battles, will 
stir the blood of many an old soldier, and hold 
the interest of readers, old and young. The 
book is illustrated by graphic drawings, many of 
them interesting from the fact that they are the 
work of Allen C. Redwood, who served in the 
Confederate army, and was a witness of the scenes 
he has depicted. 


Book of the Black Bass.” 


Mr. HENSHALL has written a very fascinating 
book, and one that will find its way into every 
angler’s library. The black bass is highly hon- 
ored in having a volume of over four hundred 
and sixty pages devoted to it. The book consists 
of three parts. The first part, containing eight 
chapters, gives a complete view of the natural his- 
tory of the black bass. The second part, of nine 
chapters, consists of able discussions of tools, 
tackle, and implements; and the last part treats 
of angling and fly-fishing. Many of the chap- 
ters on angling and rods, etc., are of a general 
nature, and would read well in any book on 
fishing. The volume is a veritable encyclopedia 
of the black bass. It is also a new and valuable 
addition to angling literature, as much of the 
book treats of the angler’s art in general. It 
contains a portrait of the author. 


Bird’s-Eye View of the Civil War.* 
TuIs is an excellent and interesting account 
of the operations of both armies during our 
Civil War. The author shows that he is a 
trained soldier and writer. He tells his story 
in a clear and concise manner, and in a way 


1 Recollections of a Drummer Boy. By Harry M. Kiefer. 
Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. 

2 Rook of the Black Bass. By James A. Henshall. Cin- 
cinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 

8 Bird’s-Eye View of the Civil War. By Theodore A. 
Dodge. Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. 


that those not familiar with military move- 
ments can understand. The important history 
of the Civil War is condensed in a single volume, 
without leaving out anything of importance 
to the general reader. The book should be 
placed in the hands of all of the present 
generation, that they may learn how the 
great campaigns of their fathers were fought. 
The writer pays deserved tribute to the cour- 
age and zeal of those brave men who fought 
under the Confederate flag, as well as to those 
who fought under the stars and stripes. It 
is a fair and impartial record of the achieve- 
ments of the Federal and Confederate armies. 
The volume is conveniently indexed, and has a 
valuable glossary for those not familiar with mili- 
tary terms. To the old soldier it brings back 
vividly to mind the scenes of twenty years ago. 


‘*]DEAL POEMS FROM THE ENGLISH POETs.” 
(D. Lothrop & Co., Boston.) This very beauti- 
ful holiday gift-book is composed of just a dozen 
of the sweetest of English poems, and of the 
same number of full-page illustrations. There 
are two poems of Tennyson, and one each from 
Kingsley, Wordsworth, Burns, Shelley, Jean 
Ingelow, George Eliot, Robert Browning, Mrs. 
Browning, Caroline E. S. Norton, and Adelaide 
Procter. The illustrations are very beautiful, the 
work of such artists as W. L. Taylor, E. H. 
Garrett, Hy. Sandham, and Alfred Fredericks. 
Mr. Taylor is the only one who has furnished 
two drawings. 


‘*THE Story oF My Heart.” An Autobi- 
ography. By Richard Jeffries. (Roberts Broth- 
ers, Boston.) This is a singular self-history, 
dealing with the longings, experiences, and de- 
velopment of the soul, and yet not touching upon 
human associations in any way, however remote. 
The life described is all inward. The soul is 
shown in contact with nature and art in all their 
beauty and variety, but never under personal re- 
lations with another soul. The effect is strange 
znd interesting, but quickly grows monotonous. 


‘THE MATE OF THE DAYLIGHT.” Sarah 
Orne Jewett. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Bos- 
ton.) The title of this volume is that of the first 
of the short tales it contains. Many of these 
have already become familiar to readers of the 
Atlantic Monthly, and are known as thoroughly 
excellent. She is distinguished for the natural- 
ness of her style, and the truthfulness of her 
character sketches. She also has a grace and 
facility of expression that make charming reading 
of her stories. 
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‘* NIGHTS WITH UNCLE Remus.” Joel Charid- 
ler Harris. (J. R. Osgood & Co., Boston.) 
The writer of this volume is already well-known 
from the preceding one of the same nature, en- 
titled ‘‘ Uncle Remus: His Songs and His Say- 
ings.” This collection is intended to be more 
complete than the former one, which consisted 
of the more common and more easily verified 
negro tales. Daddy Jack, a new character, with 
dialectic peculiarities of his own, is here intro- 
duced. There is a long and valuable preface, 
giving some account of the history of the legends, 
of the great difficulty of learning of their exist- 
ence, and hearing them related by the negroes. 
There is also in the preface a vocabulary making 
Daddy Jack’s language intelligible to the reader. 
Mr. Harris has a genius of imagination and an 
ease of narration that make him inimitable as a 
preserver and propagator of the curious stories. 


‘*THE KNOCKABOUT CLUB ALONGSHORE.” 
By C. A. Stephens. (Estes & Lauriat, Boston.) 
This lively club, carrying out their favorite the- 
ory of education by travel and experience, in- 
stead of in college, took a trip from Boston to 
the land of the midnight sun. The present vol- 
ume is a spirited account of the stories they told, 
the sights they saw, and the exploits and advent- 
ures that were theirs. They went to Halifax, 
Newfoundland, Labrador, Greenland; on their 
return made a poetical journey to the village of 
Grand-Pré, and thence returned to Boston. The 
book is fully illustrated. 


‘*RED-LETTER Days ABROAD.” (J. R. Osgood 
& Co., Boston.) John L. Stoddard, the enter- 
taining lecturer on foreign lands, has just given 
some of his choicest travels to the public in a 
beautiful volume. He describes the airy archi- 
tecture of the Alhambra, the streets, gardens, 
and palaces, the people and customs, of sunny 
Spain. The second part of the book gives a 
detailed account of the Passion-Play at Oberam- 
mergau. The plentiful and excellent illustra- 
tions are of the greatest service to the reader of 
this valuable and curious chapter. The third 
part is devoted to the cities of the Czar, —St. 
Petersburg and Moscow. The writer became 
thoroughly acquainted with this strange people, 
so much to be respected for their abilities, and 
yet retaining so many of the dangerous traits of 
barbarism. He relates of Ivan the Terrible that 
he asked the architect who constructed the won- 
derful church of St. Basil if he believed himself 
able to build another church equally beautiful. 
The artist eagerly answered that he could, doubt- 
less hoping for another commission. ‘ By 
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heavens! that you shall never do,” exclaimed 
the tyrant, and ordered him to be immediately 
beheaded. 


NOHL’s ‘‘ WAGNER.” (Jansen, McClurg & 
Co., Chicago.) This is one of the most inter- 
esting biographies of the year. Mr. George P. 
Upton is the translator, and he has done justice 
to the author. Dr. Louis Nohl seems to be 
especially worthy to be the biographer of the 
great musician, as he has just gained the prize 
offered by the Prague Concordia for the best 
essay on ‘‘ Wagner’s Influence upon the Na- 
tional Art.” He traces with loving and appre- 
ciative hand the life of Wagner, from his child- 
hood until his death. The mighty nature of the 
great composer palpitates through the pages. It 
is a genuine inspiration to read of one so great 
and powerful. 


‘¢* VIRGINIA.” By John Esten Cooke. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) This volume be- 
longs to the series of American Commonwealths, 
edited by Horace E. Scudder. It is a history of 
one of the original centres of American life and 
events. While New England has been the sub- 
ject of much enthusiastic study, and the great 
Puritan character has been highly appreciated, 
very little has been seriously written of Virginia. 
And yet, to understand some of the most im- 
portant events in our country’s records, we must 
understand Virginian character, and know the 
nature and history of her people. In order to 
do this, says the writer, we must lose sight of 
‘‘ the fancied dignity of history,” and come into 
close contact with the people themselves, of 
every class and occupation. Into such a contact 
Mr. Cooke has drawn his readers, making men 
of the past seem flesh-and-blood creatures, to be 
known and comprehended by us. For such a 
portrait of the Virginians it was of little use to 
search general histories, and the author has ac- 
cordingly found his materials in the writings of 
the old adventurers, in the laws of burgesses, in 
old family papers, and, best of all, in the tradi- 
tions of the people. It is a most valuable and 
interesting study of a fascinating people. 


THE Boys oF THIRTY-FIVE: A Story of a 
Seaport Town, by Edward H. Elwell, editor of 
the Portland Transcript (Lee & Shepard, pub- 
lishers, Boston), is full of incidents and remi- 
niscences of boyhood life in Portland fifty years 
ago. It is written in a style which smacks of the 
sturdy vernacular of the Dirigo State, and is a 
thoroughly wholesome book for boys. Its nar- 


rative of the school-days, work, games, and ad- 
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ventures, will also be read with interest in fireside 
hours, by men whose boyhood was passed in 
New England towns. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A NAVAL OFFICER. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) The 
Scribners have, it would seem, temporarily 
turned their attention to our navy. The books 
they have recently published on that subject con- 
tain.a vast amount of valuable historical data. 
Their latest publication in this line is the recol- 
lections of an officer who was in the service 
twenty-four years. Capt. W. H. Parker, the 
officer referred to, is also an author, having writ- 
ten at least a half-dozen books before the present 
one. Beginning with the preface, which is itself 
a joke, it is brimful of humor to the very end; 
and, as the author has twenty-four years of ex- 
perience to draw from, it never gets stale. 


‘¢ AN EPITOME OF ENGLISH HISTORY.” (A. 
S. Barnes & Co., New York and Chicago.) 
A revised edition of a little work designed for 
school use by teachers and students. It is not 
to take the place of a text-book, but to be used 
with one, to aid in fixing in the memory the 
essential dates and facts necessary to the enjoy- 
ment of more extended study. 


‘¢ GUENN,” recently published by J. R. Osgood 
& Co., is a strong and vivid story of Breton life, 
full of wit and lively incident. 


Estes & LAurRIAT send us ‘ Three Vassar 
Girls in England,” by Lizzie W. Champney, who 
wrote ‘‘ Three Vassar Girls Abroad.” Their 
varied adventures are well told, and the text is 
fully illustrated by ‘‘ Champ” and other well- 
known artists. 


Books Received. 


HEALTH IN THE HOUSEHOLD; oR, HYGIENIC COOKERY. 
By Susanna W. Dodds, M.D. New York: Fowler & 
Wells. 
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SEVEN STORIES, WITH BASEMENT AND ATTIC. By Don- 
ald G. Mitchell. REVERIES OF A BACHELOR. By the 


New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
New York: A. S. Barnes 


same, 

BARNES'sS GENERAL HIsTorRY. 
& Co. 

THE IMAGINATION, AND OTHER Essays. 
Macdonald. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 

A CoLieGce Feticu. By Charles Francis Adams, Jr. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

HeAttH Notes FoR StupENTs. By Burt G. Wilder, 
M.D. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

A RIGHTEOUS APOSTATE,. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


By George 


By Clara Lanza, New York: 


Henry Irvinc: A SHort Account oF His PuBLic 
Lire. New York: William S. Gottsberger. 


Tue Droruas; or, A Far Look AHEAD. By Ismar Thin- , 
sen. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


JewisH ARTISAN LIFE IN THE TIME OF JESUS. By 
Franz Delitzsch, D.D. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 


SERMONS PREACHED IN ENGLISH CHURCHES. By Rev. 
Phillips Brooks. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co, 


QUESTIONS oF BELIEF. Topics of the Time, No. 5. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


IraAL1aN By-Ways. By J. A. Symonds. 
Henry Holt & Co. 


History oF CHARLES XII. 
Roberts Brothers. 


Her Seconp Love. By Ashford Owen. 
T. B. Peterson & Bros, 


Our Boys 1n Cu1na. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


Jupitu: A Chronicle of Old Virginia. New York: Fords, 
Howard, & Hulbert. 


FLaxtir’s KITTYLEEN. By Sophie May. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. 


New York: 


The Classic Series. Boston: 


Philadelphia: 


SPEECH AND MANNERS FOR HOME AND SCHOOL. 
cago: Jansen, McClurg & Co. 

CHRISTINE. New York: Henry Holt & Co. Leisure Hour 
Series. 


Chi- 


A Puysictan’s SERMON TO YouNG MEN. By William 
Pratt, M.D. New York: M. L. Holbrook & Co. 

ABouT PHOTOGRAPHY AND PHOTOGRAPHERS. By H, 
Baden Pritchard. New York: E. & H. T. Anthony & Co, 

HISTORICAL AND OTHER SKETCHES. By James Anthony 
Froude. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 

ILLUSTRATIONS AND MEDITATIONS. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls, 

A Brier HANDBOOK oF ENGLISH AUTHORS, 
Fay Adams. 


By C. H. Spurgeon, 


By Oscar 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 75 cents. 
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Bicycling and Tricycling. 


THE Boston Bicycle Club has held its own in 
membership during the past year, and thrown 
off its debt ; and now it has begun the new year 
by taking an ampler and better located club- 
house at 87 Boylston street, with every prospect 
of increased success. 


SEVERAL of the bicycle clubs, notably the 
Germantown, Ixion, and Montreal, have pur- 
chased ‘‘ Sociable” tricycles, and keep them as 
part of the club property, for use by the members. 
It is a fashion well set, and likely to bt followed. 


THE action of the few New Jersey wheelmen 
who publicly protested the Citizens’ Bicycling 
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Club for coasting a hill on which a ‘‘ danger- 
board ” had been placed, is generally condemned 
by the ‘cycling press. The result was not so 
serious as alleged, and there was not even tech- 
nical blame, it seems. 


THE new club-house of the Chicago Bicycle 
Club, which was formally opened at a social 
attended by fifty members on the 27th of Novem- 
ber, is a three-story brick building on Michigan 
avenue, adjoining the Leland Hotel. On the 
first floor are wheel-room, bowling-alley and gym- 
nasium ; on the second floor are bath, dressing, 
and meeting rooms; and on the third floor are 
the parlors, from which one overlooks Lake 
Park and Lake Michigan. There is a racquet 
court in the rear, and the attic will have a billiard- 
room. 


Mr. JoHN N. Pearsons, of the Manchester 
(N.H.) Bicycle Club, made an out and return 
run of 120 miles, on bicycle, in a riding time of 
Igh., 26min., on the 13th December. 


Moke long rides are coming to light. On 25th 
November last, W. I. Wilhelm and Arthur 
Curtis, of the Reading Bicycle Club, rode from 
Reading to Harrisburg, visited the capitol, and 
made some other visiting, and returned to 
Reading, within 19 hours: a distance of I1o 
miles in riding time of 13 hours 30 minutes. 


THE Michigan State Division L.A.W. is 
well-organized, active, and prosperous ; and one 
element in its suceess is doubtless its vivacious 
and tasteful ‘‘ organ” — Zhe Western °Cyclist. 


Mr. J. E. ALDEN, of the Massachusetts 
Bicycle Club, fifty-three years of age, has ridden 
on one bicycle, since April of 1881, a little over 
10,000 miles. Mr. Alden is credited with say- 
ing: ‘‘ Many people are apt to look upon bicycle 
riding as bad for the liver and kidney complaints. 
I had both when I began riding, and am now free 
from any sickness or weakness.” 


‘THE Springfield (Massachusetts) Bicycle Club 
has taken steps to organize as a stock corpora- 
tion. This is done for business reasons con- 
nected with their tournaments. 


l'HE Connecticut Wheel Club (Hartford) held 
an exhibition early in December, which brought 
out considerable talent and proficiency in fancy, 
company, and acrobatic riding, Master G. H. 
Nash, of Willimantic, and Master C. E. Fen- 
nessey, of Springfield, showing much expertness, 
and sharing applause with D. J. Canary and 
Wilmot and Sewell. 
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THE many wheelmen of St. Louis are rejoicing 
in the anticipated benefits to be derived from the 
worldly wisdom of the Union League Base Ball 
Club in putting down a five-lap cinder track for 
bicycling on its grounds. 


WHILST the prevailing Eastern club-chat and 
press-talk favor Washington as the place for the 
next L.A.W. meet, the Westerners are pressing 
the claims of Indianapolis, Cincinnati, and Cleve- 
land. 


THE surveyors’ certificates, obtained and pro- 
duced at last, for the tracks at Springfield and 
New Haven, seem to entitle all times made 
thereon the past season to stand as ‘‘ records.” 


His Honor Mayor H. G. Lewis is president 
of the New Haven Bicycle Club, and was met 
at City Hall and taken into a club photograph 
and run on Thanksgiving day. 


Many good wheelmen are engaged in a cur- 
rent discussion in favor of amateur race 
meetings for amateurs only. They evidently 
accept the old saw, with an amendment: 
‘‘ Birds of a feather should flock together.” 


THE vicinity of Nashville, Tenn., is reported 
to be very attractive for bicycling, the country 
being undulating, the turnpikes many and of 
good surface, and the people hospitable and 
courteous. 


A Goop point, in the matter of wheel journal- 
ism, is made by Zhe Wheel: ‘‘We do not 
think that the interests of wheeling are pro- 
moted by praise of one particular make over 
another. If improvements are suggested, let 
them be made in a general way, and not as 
particularly applied to one machine as superior 
to any of the other makes. We all have as 
our particular choice the machine we ride, and 
comparisons are odious, in as much as in this 
case they utterly fail to cover the ground.” 


APPLICATIONS for membership in the L.A.W. 
continue to go on rapidly, and that body is in a 
fair way to show a gain of two thousand members 
during the current year. 


PROTEsTS have begun to be raised in print 
against the admission of ‘‘ paid amateur” racing 
men to amateur bicycle contests. They were 
made in intelligent conversation and correspond- 
ence long ago. 


clubs this month are the 
Harrisburg, Penn.; Pine Tree, 
Me.; Chester, Penn.; and Ariel, 


AMONG the new 
following : 
Bangor, 


Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
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Races were held at the Driving Park, Mer- 
chantville, Penn., Nov. 29. W. Parke won a 
3-mile club race in 18m. 50s. Lincoln Moore 
won the mile silver cup race in 5m. The 4-mile 
club race was won by J. R. Esterbrook in 2m. 
37s. The 2-mile race was for a diamond pin, 
presented by C. E. Updegraff, of Philadelphia, 
open only to members of the League; Charles 
Frazer, of Smithville, N.J., winning, in 11m. 
sos. J. W. Atkinson won a mile club race in 
7m. 20s. The Consolation club race, half a mile, 
was won by G. W. Busby, in 3m. 59s. 


RACEs occurred at Janesville, Wis., Dec. 14, 
between W. M. Woodside and W. J. Morgan. 
The distances were 4, 3, and 1-mile, best two in 
three to win. Woodside won the mile in 3m. 
1os., Morgan the }in 39s., and Woodside the 4, 
and the race in Im. 30s. 


Races were held at St. Louis, Nov. 29. 
The winners were: I-mile, 2 in-3, Louis 
Lueders; 1-mile, C. E. Stone; 4-mile, P. 


W. Stone; 1oo-yards, man vs. bicycle, Fred 
Myers on foot; 2-mile, hands off, A. Toury. 


AT Oakland, Cal., December 8, H. Tenney 
won a 4-mile race in 1.314, beating the 
Pacific coast record for that distance. 


A SERIES of professional races was held at 
the Institute rink on Christmas day. J. W. 
Wilson, on a bicycle, defeated Kenneth A. 
Skinner on roller skates ; Gilpatrick wona 2-mile 
bicycle race, and J. W. Wilson scored vic- 
tories in a I and a 2-mile race. 


SATURDAY, Dec. 15, W. M. Woodside made 
an attempt at Chicago to beat the professional 
records for from 1 to 50 miles. The day was 
intensely cold, and not favorable to record- 
breaking. The first part of the journey did 
not approach the record. At the end of 20 
miles he was but 4gs. behind the record for 
this distance; 25 miles were covered in th. 
26m. 7s., ten seconds ahead of the best time 
on record, made by D. Stanton some years 
ago, and 30 miles in th. 43m. 434s., lowering 
the record for some distance held by Prince; 
35 miles were completed in 2h. 2m. 56s., also 
lowering the record. At 35 miles Woodside 
was compelled to retire. 


Dec. 15, John S. Prince contested in a 
15-mile race with a trotting horse and suf- 
fered defeat. 


DEc. 29, at the Institute rink, Boston, J. 
W. Wilson defeated Clay and Gilpatrick in 
a 2-mile race. 
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THE Wakefield, Mass., Club held an exhibi- 
tion at the Town Hall, December 19. A squad 
from the Boston Ramblers’ Bicycle Club gave an 
excellent exhibition of club-drilling, which 
pleased the audience greatly. At the conclusion 
of the drill the Ramblers were presented with a 
silver cup by the Wakefield Club as a souvenir 
of the event. Wilmot and Sewell gave an ex- 
hibition of fancy riding during the evening. 


THE Connecticut Club, of Hartford, gave a 
fine entertainment Nov. 21. The programme 
was, club drill contest, won by the New Haven 
Ramblers ; fancy riding by Geo. H. Nash, C. E. 
Fennessy, and Wilmot and Sewell, and a 
banquet. 


THE 
friends 
feature 


Cambridge, Mass., Club received its 
Nov. 16th. Dancing was the chief 


of the evening’s entertainment. 


THE Columbia College Club has been re- 
organized. 


THE second annual entertainment and hop of 
the Scranton, Penn., Club was held Dec. 13. 


THE annual banquet of the Keystone Club of 
Pittsburg, Penn., was held at the Seventh- 
Avenue Hotel, Nov. 27. 


PRESIDENT CHAS. A. Borst, of the Hamilton 
College Club, entertained the members of his 
club and the Utica Club at the Willard House, 
Clinton, N.Y., Nov. 15. Speeches by mem- 
bers of the two clubs, and a poem by Captain 
Donaldson, followed the banquet. 


THE Boston Ramblers have decided to admit 
associate members. 


THE Cattaraugus County ‘Cyclist Club, of 
Randolph, N.Y., a League club, has changed 
its name to the Randolph Bicycle Club. 


THE Salem, Mass., Club have taken new rooms 
at 252 Essex street, and they announce that the 
latch-string is out for all wheelmen. 


THE Citizens’ Club, of New York, laid the 
corner-stone of their new club-house Dec. 27. 
Rev. T. M. Brown, president of the club, made 
an address, and remarks were made by the archi- 
tect, Geo. M. Huss. In the corner-stone were 
deposited a full set of working plans of the build- 
ing, a copy of the president’s speech, copies of 
the incorporation papers, and the first permit of 
the park commissioners for wheeling in Central 
Park. Vice-President Fred. G. Bourne laid the 
stone. 
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THE Boston Ramblers hold ‘* chop” suppers 
every Saturday evening. 


THE Montreal Club celebrated its fifth anni- 
versary Dec. 20. The programme of the cele- 
bration was made up of music and addresses, 
a farce, and several pieces illustrating the experi- 
ences at Springfield. The club now numbers 
seventy-one uniformed members. 


THE Ariel Wheel Club was organized at 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y., December 9, with sixteen 
active members. The following officers were 
chosen: President, I. R. Adriance; Secretary 
and Treasurer, Charles F. Cossum; Captain, 
Theodore Roberts; Lieutenant, Frank Swartz; 
Bugler, Charles Ostrander. It is unanimously a 
League club. A convenient club-room, in the 
Johnson building, was opened January 1. 


Ir is reported that Mr. R. J. McKee, of the 
Wanderers’ Club, Toronto, recently rode from 
Toronto to Belleville, a distance of 115 miles, in 
16 hours. 


PATTERSON and Kimberly, Yale, *84, accom- 
panied by Hendee, the champion, rode to Spring- 
field from New Haven on 21 November, covering 
100 miles in the trip. 


Mr. FRANK M. Situ, of Portsmouth, Ohio, 
recently made a continuous trip of 326 miles on 
a bicycle with some 24 pounds of baggage 
strapped to the handle-bar. The trip occupied 
somewhat over 52 hours. 


THE veteran John Keen will act as trainer for 
the New York wheelmen next season. 


W. R. Pitman, of New York, is credited with 
a run of 153 miles within 24 hours. The run 
was made on the road between Red Bank and 
Seabright, N.J. 


A COMMITTEE has been appointed by the 
Canadian Wheelman’s Association to prepare a 
road and guide book of Canada. 


Messrs. Staley and Mead recently wheeled 
from Columbus, Ohio, to Chicago, making the 
distance at the rate of go miles a day while 
in Ohio and Indiana, but less on the prairie roads 
of Illinois. 


THANKSGIVING Day the Chicago Club held a 
hare-and-hounds’ run, in which the hounds se- 
cured a victory. 


Mr. Geo. W. Brooks, of Worcester, has 
been elected secretary of the Massachusetts 
Division L.A.W. in place of F. P. Kendall, re- 
signed. 
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TuE Springfield race track has been surveyed 
and found to be short of a mile when measured 
eighteen inches from the pole. 


THE secretary of the L.A.W. has calculated 
the new apportionment of representatives as 
follows ; the first figure represents the present 
number of representatives in the States, and the 
second the number they will be entitled to in the 
future: New York, 3, 13; Massachusetts, 4, I1; 
Pennsylvania, 1,9; Ohio, 2, 6; New Jersey, 3, 
4; Connecticut, 2, 3; Illinois, 1, 2; Michigan,1, 
1; New Hampshire, 2, 1: Maryland, 1, 1; Mis- 
souri, I, I. 


KARL Kron recently completed his long ride 
of 1,422 miles, which commenced at Detroit, Octo- 
ber 6, and ended at Staunton, Va., November 22. 
The particulars of the trip will be given in two 
articles, which will appear in this magazine, en- 
titled, «‘ A Fortnight in Ontario,” and ‘‘ From the 
Thousand Islands to the Natural Bridge.” The 
ride was taken on Karl’s original 46-in. bicycle, 
** No. 234.” 


Joun N. Pearsons, of the Manchester, N.H., 
Bi. Club, rode from that city to Boston and return 
December 13, in 19h. 26m. The distance is 120 
miles. The previous evening he was tendered a 
complimentary supper at Hotel Windsor by the 
club, and was presented with a handsome silver 
medal in commemoration of his various feats in 
record-breaking. 


PHILADELPHIA is to have a grand bicycle tour- 
nament next June. Five thousand dollars will 
be expended for prizes. 


AND now the road record of Kentucky, made 
two years ago (108 miles) by Messrs. Orville 
Anderson, and Henry Schimpeler, is said to 
have been broken on Sunday, November 18, by 
Messrs. Prince Wells and Percy Bettison, both 
young men of Louisville, and members of the 
Falls City Club. The distance covered was 120 
miles; riding time, 15h. 25m.; time lost, 3h. 
27m.; total time, 18h. 53m.; average distance 
travelled per hour, 8 miles. 


Wo. COoLtins, of Meriden, Conn., has added 
his name to the century list, having ridden 104 
miles in 154 hours. 


THANKSGIVING Day, Edward Pettus, of Brook- 
lyn, L.I., rode 54 miles on the Coney Island 
boulevard in 19 minutes. 


AT the games of the Olympic Athletic Club, 
San Francisco, ‘Nov. 29, H. C. Finkler won a 
1and 5 mile bicycle race, and R. T. Vermider 
the 4-mile race. 
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A SERIES of races was held at the Boston 
Institute Rink Thanksgiving Day.  1-mile, 
won by H. M. Saben in 3.234; 2-miles, won 
by C. W. Clapp in 7.8; race between John 
W. Wilson on a bicycle, and Kenneth A. Skin- 
ner on roller skates, won by Wilson, 1-mile 
in 3.41; Obstacle race won by Burt Pressy. 


TueE Columbia (S.C.) Club held races at the 
State Fair November 14 and 15. 1-mile, won 
by T. T. Gilmer in 3.45; 3-mile, won by 
W. L. Pharr in 12.16; 1-mile, won by D. A. 
Childs, in 4.9: 4-mile, won by T. T. Gil- 
mer; 2-mile, won by W. L. Pharr, in 8m.; 
Consolation race won by C. R. Query. 


THE Scranton, Penn., Club held a road race on 
Thanksgiving Day. Distance, 14 miles. Won 
by Filmore in rh. 23m. 


THE second of the fall series of races was held 
by the Cincinnati Club, November 27, at Power 
Hall. The winners were as follows: 1-mile 
club handicap, J. G. Kitchell, 3.40; 2-mile, 
J. G. Kitchell, 7.28; 3-mile, E. F. Landy, 
11.274; Boys’, Kinney Low; Obstacle race, J. 
Barclay; Slow race, P. V. Myers; 4-mile 
without hands, P. V. Myers; 5-mile for Z7- 
guirer medal, N. L. Pierson, 17.484. 


F. E. Davipson won the 2-mile bicycle race 
at the Seventh Regiment games, New York, 
Dec. 8. Time, 6.293. 


THE League of Champions, which is making a 
tour to the Pacific Coast, exhibited in Denver, 
Col., December 2. Eck, with 300 yards start, 
defeated Rollinson in the 2-mile race; time, 
11.47. Prince defeated Higham in a 3-mile 
contest, in 11.46. The amateur race between 
Hannan, Robinson, and Kennedy, mile heats, 
best two and three, was won by Robinson in 
3-34; 3-40. Armaindo defeating Eck in two 
straight mile heats. | Rollinson scored a success 
in burlesque bicycling, as did Higham in fancy 
riding. The 10-mile handicap closed the exhibi- 
tion. Eck had 13 mile, Armaindo 1 mile, and 
Rollinson 4-mile start. Higham won by 6 yards ; 
Prince second. 


W..G. Ross, the Canadian bicycling champion, 
is acompetitor for a snow-shoeing prize of a $250 
cup offered at Montreal. 


On Thursday, 27th November, the Citizens’ 
Bi. C. of New York, laid the corner-stone of 
their new building on Fifty-eighth street, with 
appropriate ceremonies. The address of the 
president, Rev. Thomas McKee Brown, was 
very felicitous and instructive. 


39! 


TWENTY-FIVE members of the Albany (N.Y.) 
Bi. C. attended the opening of the Trojan’s new 
club-rooms, which was done with decorations, 
banquet, speeches, songs, and good-fellowship, 
in the approved style. 


THE Bi. Club, at Covington, Ky., has three 
members weighing over 200 lbs. each. 


THE Genesee Bicycle Club, of Rochester, 
N.Y., held its semiannual election, and adopted 
a uniform, on the 28th Dec., 1883. President, 
F. D. Helmer; Secretary, A. B. Rapaiji. 


THE Rochester (N.Y.) Bi. C. has fitted up 
tasteful and convenient rooms in the Walbridge 
block, and is flourishing and hospitable. 


THE Mansfield (O.) Wheel Club has postponed 
its Loan Exposition to Feb. 18, 1884, to continue 
six days, or longer. They were compelled to do 
so on account of the great amount of work to be 
done, loans of relics and curiosities being re- 
ported in such profusion that more space had to 
be secured for the exhibits. Four large halls will 
be used, covering the entire Blecker block. 


EFFORTS are making for the formation of a 
wheel club at Gallipolis, O.; and. Mr. C. V. 
Fowler is endeavoring to induce the City Council 
to permit a bicycle track around the public park. 


MEssrs. L. B. GRAVES, William Howard, E. 
E. Davis, and L L. Campbell, of the North- 
ampton (Mass.) Bicycle Club, made a successful 
1oo-mile run from that town to Hartford and 
return on 6th December. Their running-time 
was 134 hours, and the roads were in very heavy 
condition. 


BICYCLING is gaining a hold at the City of 
Mexico. Mr. Sylvester Baxter (formerly of the 
Middlesex Bicycle Club) and Mr. W. S. Locke 
find good roads and some companionship. 


Foreign. 


A 50-MILE road race was run on 29th No- 
vember, from Kyneton to Melbourne, Australia, 
and won by J. Fenton, N.B.C., in 3h. 29m. 
He had considerable handicap in his favor, how- 
ever, and the best time was made by another 
competitor, Mr. H. Stokes, of Melbourne B.C., 
who ran the whole distance from scratch in 3h. 
12m. 


Mr. G. H. SuimMin, of the Ballarat B.C., 
is credited with a 50-mile road ride in 3h. 23m. 
The Bohemian ’Cycle Club, of Ballarat, is one 
of the most active in the colony. 
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Two members of the Marmion B.C. (Tas- 
mania), Messrs. P. J. Bower and J. Leedham, 
made a “century” run on the road from Perth 
to Bridgewater, covering 100 miles in roh. 48m., 
including stops. 


THE stealing of bicyclesand tricyles has become 
such a frequent and troublesome crime in Eng- 
land that the press is devoting editorials to the 
suggestion and discussion of prevention. 


THERE appears no longer any reasonable 
doubt of Mr. Wood’s record of a mile in 2m. 
31sec. (with flying start) on bicycle. 


TueE Isle of Wight bicycle championship was 
won on the 27th November last, over eleven 
other competitors, by H. M. Tarrant. Twenty- 
five miles, in th. 31m. 22}sec. 


THE Coventry Chamber of Commerce has 
been greatly stirred by a proposed increase in 
the railway freight charges on bicycles and tricy- 
cles. A committee of some of the leading manu- 
facturers has been appointed to oppose and 
endeavor to prevent the proposed increase. 


SoME lady members of the C.T.C. held a 
meeting in London on the 12th December, and 
after some discussion, voted to recommend for 
tricycling suits a flannel or merino combination, 
an overskirt, made as simply as possible of ordi- 
nary walking length (style and bodice to be left 
to taste of wearer), loose trowsers to match the 
dress in color, Norfolk jackets for slight figures, 
at least, straw hats with club ribbon, and black 
woollen stockings. 


THE English wheel-papers are discussing 
“the softer sex” (séc), ‘‘lady members,” club 
runs and smokers with ladies present, in a way 
to show that the lady tricyclers are really quite 
numerous, and are bound to come in with the 
gentlemen. 


TueE Tricycle Union has been prosecuting 
tricycle thieves, which are so plenty as to be 
troublesome to the general wheel public. Two 
such have been sentenced to four months hard 
labor. 


A Puoto—CycLinG Club is much clamored 
for in England. 


Rev. J. T. Dove, of Spalding, England, was 
recently fined for leaving a tricycle unattended 
by the roadside. The case will be carried to a 
higher court. 


Mr. F. H. Taytor, of the Clissold Club, re- 
cently rode from London to Derby, 126} miles, 
without a dismount. 


Mr. F. S. HUNWICKE rode from Tottenham to 
Edinboro’ on an Otto machine in 4 days 15 
hours 5 minutes. Distance, 4024 miles. The 
start was made Oct. 29. 


THE Paris authorities require wheelmen to 
have their name and address on their machines. 


THE Speedwell Club held an athletic fée in 
September for the benefit of the local charities of 
Birmingham. The profits were £163 14s. 3d., 
which amount was given to the societies. 


Mr. J. H. Anas, the Facile rider, essayed a 
mile against time on the Crystal Palace track, 
London, Nov. 17, and accomplished it in 3.193, 
which is the Facile record. 


Mr. A. J. Foore, the vice-captain of the 
Warrampool Bi. Club, has been trying to cut the 
Australian record for 100 miles. A head wind 
made success impossible, but the rider made the 
colonial record for 44 miles, which he made in 
3h. 10om., without a dismount. 


THE Prefect of Police of Paris has been peti- 
tioned by a committee of the Union Vélocipé- 
dique de France, and by numerous other wheel- 
men and non-wheelmen resident in that city, 
for a removal of the restrictions by which, under 
an order of November 9, 1874, bicycles and 
tricycles are excluded from the Boulevard de la 
Madeline, Rue Vieille-du-Temple, and a few 
other avenues. The original home of bicycling 
is not entirely without opportunities for conquest. 


FORTY-FIVE competitors in the races in France 
during 1883 won 643 prizes; of these 59 were 
won by Charles Terront, 46 by De Civry, 42 by 
Médinger, all of Paris, and 38 by Krell of Bor- 
deaux. 


La Fédération Belge de Vélocipédie has for its 
principal object the securement of freedom to 
bicycling and tricycling in all the parks and high- 
ways of Belgium. 

AN immense bicycle meet is already being pro- 
jected to take place in Vienna in 1884. 


ARRANGEMENTS are being made for organizing 
a national velocipede association for Italy, at 
Turin, similar to those now existing in many 
other countries. 


London Wheel Notes. 


ANOTHER season has passed away and winter 
festivities are, of course, in full swing. The al- 
most general wish is that something novel may 
be introduced in the way of winter amusements. 
The ‘‘ Smoker,” or ‘‘ Social,” is very enjoyable 
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in its way, though the participator does get nearly 
suffocated by rank tobacco-smoke; but when at 
each and every affair of the sort you have to sit 
and listen to ‘‘ Christmas Day in the Work- 
house,” ‘‘Powder Monkey Joe,” and ‘‘ What a 
fool I must have been to marry Je—ane!” you 
feel bound to admit that wearying repetition of 
even nice things like these is a trifle more than 
your hard-worked frame can bear. 

The ‘*Smoker,” too, has nearly always such a 
pot-house flavor about it, and very often bears a 
marked resemblance to what in low beer-shops is 
usually styled ‘*A Select Harmonic Meeting” ; 
with the orthodox yells and howls such as the tap, 
tap, tap, of the chairman’s hammer: ‘‘ Give your 
horders, gents, please!” ‘*Chair!” ‘* Horder!” 
‘‘Two o’ gin, ’ot!” ‘Mr. ’Arris will keindly 
obleidge with ‘’Ang up your ’at behind the 
door!’” etc., etc. Whatis wanted is a good club- 
room for each respectable club, the same to be 
quite independent of a public house; but rents 
are unfortunately far too high for anything of the 
sort at all near the metropolis. The North 
London T.C. have their head-quarters at a Coffee 
Tavern; but this has too much of the ‘‘ Cup of 
Corphy and a ’Erring” flavor about it for most 
*cyclists, — in plain language, itis not quite good 
enough. Many reforms have been made since 
the outcry in the journals some time ago, and 
several well-known clubs get up a really pieasant 
and wholesome entertainment now and then. 

This is certainly a most important question. 
Club members must be kept together in the off 
season, and the only way to do this is to keep 
up their interest in the sport. The ‘ Social” 
seems, indeed, a poor way of going about it. 
‘* Read the cycling papers,” says one. All very 
well; but how is a man to enjoy week after week 
the same old songs by the same old singers ?— to 
wit, interminable correspondence on ‘ Fat 
tires versus Lean ditto,” ‘‘ Tall gears or short 
gears,” ‘‘ What to drink,” ‘‘ What to eat,” ‘‘ How 
to dress yourself”; reports of jolly doings by 
people he knows nothing about, such as ‘¢ Inter- 
esting lecture to the Humdrum B.C.,” ‘ The 
Nincompoop B.C. Smoker,” or ‘*Grand Concert 
by the Four-Half Tricycle Club.” Then there 
are the bold deeds of winter-riding clubs. ‘‘ One 
member of the So-and-So Club rode to Dalston 
Junction, had a sausage and fifteen drinks to 
follow; rollicking ride home. Total distance, 
14 miles.” 

This kind of thing is very difficult to swallow, 
and the fellow who is weak enough to peruse it 
is wont to grow sad and muse on the follies of 
the world. Very likely he wonders a little how 
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it is his rusty, cobwebbed, neglected steed can- 
not be used in some sort of way during the 
winter months. Ah! he may soon have to won- 
der how to ride it in the summer months; for 
even whilst he sits pondering, some wretched 
tramway company may be applying to parliament 
for power to lay down its abominable lines on 
yet another of the few clear means of exit from 
the city. The tramline question is truly a serious 
one for London ‘cyclists. Some of the compa- 
nies will very soon have their cars running for 
miles along some of our finest outlying roads. 
These roads will be decidedly dangerous for 
night-riding, and on summer evenings will pro- 
duce the too well-known spectacle, viz., wheel 
twisted in groove of the rail; rider, spanner, oil- 
can, knife, and bits of string, figuratively all 
over the shop. Though of common occurrence 
in densely populated neighborhoods it will seem 
really too bad when taking place on hitherto 
irreproachable suburban thoroughfares. 

The Stanley Show is a great event every one 
is looking forward to. A rival exhibition will 
again be held, and competition between the two 
is to be the order of the day. A fine collection 
of machines ought to be the result of this rivalry. 
A sensible letter lately appeared in one of the 
papers with reference to a matter we have often 
heard grumbled about. The writer complains of 
the incessant bugle practice indulged in during 
the show. What the object of the blowers can 
be I cannot imagine, but fancy it must be princi- 
pally in the interest of advertisement. It is a 
great nuisance any way, and the sooner it is put 
a stop to the better for the peace of the ’cyclic 
tympanum. 

The National ’Cyclists’ Union have invested 
in a complete set of the one-inch scale ordnance 
survey maps of England and Wales. They can 
be used at the rooms by aay cyclist. This is 
liberality, and no mistake, and I shall be sur- 
prised if it is not the means of bringing in a 
host of new members. 

The new company for insuring bicyclists and 
bicycles is a bold venture, to say the least of it. 
It is no doubt a fine idea; but how will it work 
in practice? When one bears in mind that the 
insurance of riders against accident is generally 
found to be the reverse of profitable, one natu- 
rally concludes that the rates for the other and 
novel part of the business must be adjusted with 
great care, or the results will be scarcely satis- 
factory to the shareholders. The management 
is, I believe, in experienced hands, and the 
directors are nearly all practical ’cyclists. They 
therefore ought to succeed, if such a concern 
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can be made to succeed. It will be interesting 
to know in what light the company will take the 
so-called ‘‘cheap” machines. They ought to 
consider it a bad risk, in the same way as a fire- 
insurance company does an oil-shop next door 
to a fireworks factory. This being the case, no 
intending insurer will invest in the high-rated 
article, which generally breaks down after the 
first ten miles; and, in consequence, we shall 
see less of those ‘‘ Handsome, Strong, Light, 
Nickel-plated, Ball-bearing Tricycles for £10, 
by weekly instalments.” 

Now is the winter of our discontent. But we 
have at least the satisfaction of ‘‘ winter walks” 
with our fellow-clubmen, as the weary plods o’er 
muddy roads, with much wetting of feet and 
spoiling of trousers, are called. Still, in the 
hostelry where the bells were wont to tinkle and 
the bugles to bray, we can make our sad selves 
merry, and joyfully turn out in time to lose the 
last train. 

Canoeing. 

THE Rochester (N.Y.) Canoe Club has se- 
cured a site for a club-house at the outlet of 
Irondequoit Bay into Lake Ontario, and plans 
for the building are in the architect’s hands. 

THE annual camp for the summer of 1884 of 
the American Canoe Association has been ar- 
ranged for August next, and to be held upon a 
point at the foot of Grindstone Island, among 
the Thousand Islands of the St. Lawrence. The 
location is sure to charm the canoeists. 


Mr. READE W. BAILEY, of Pittsburgh, is the 
tallest member of the American Canoe Associa- 
tion. His height is 6 feet 3 inches. 

THE London fie/d refers to the growth of 
canoeing, and states the reasons for the constantly 
increasing interest in this form of recreation, as 
follows: ‘* That canoe-sailing, apart from racing, 
is becoming deservedly popular, may be inferred 
from the number of these craft which have been 
built during the last few years, and the fact that 
very few are for sale; and it is not surprising 
that this should be so, when we remember the 
varied uses to which these craft can be put, 
namely, pleasure-sailing, match-sailing, paddling, 
cruising on almost any waters, camping and 
sleeping, fishing, shooting, etc., and working 
alone or in squadron. Their cost is compara- 
tively small, and their ‘keep’ trifling. Their 
handling in a race is by no means mere ‘ boat- 
manship,’ and it would take a crack yachtsman 
all his time to keep a canoe bottom downward, 
and get her best speed out when first attempting 
to sail a sailing-canoe in a club-match.” 
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Yachting. 

Mr. W. BADEN POWELL, an English canoeist 
and yachtsman, has an interesting article in the 
(London) Field, to show the utility of the tri- 
cycle in connection with the other sports, in which 
he says: ‘‘ That the tricycle may be utilized with 
great effect in connection with shooting, fishing, 
and yachting, is being recognized, slowly but 
surely, both in England and Scotland. 

THE famous and magnificent yacht ‘ Livadia,” 
built only three or four years ago for Czar Alex- 
ander II., of Russia, is now serving as a coal-hulk 
in the harbor of Sebastopol. She is described as 
being ‘‘one of the most gorgeous vessels ever 
built. No such vessel had been seen since Noah 
navigated the Eastern waters ; her hull was hidden 
in a projecting basement which supported a row 
of pillars: she had four tiers of decks paved with 
black, white, and red marble ; there was a magnifi- 
cent marble fountain; the baths were hewn from 
white marble blocks ; rows of electric lights illu- 
minated the saloons and avenue-like corridors, and 
the many sets of apartments were finished inrare 
woods and stones, furnished with the most costly 
trappings, and ornamented with Oriental splendor. 
Altogether, the ‘Livadia’ was more like a fairy 
palace than a modern yacht, and it is not strange 
that the impression went abroad that one purpose 
of her creation was to dazzle the Asiatic mind, 
and increase the awe and mystery with which it 
regarded the czar. But the ‘ Livadia’ was not 
a safe sailer, and before Alexander’s assassina- 
tion she was practically discarded as worthless.” 


THE demand for cutters among American 
yachtsmen has been and is a steady growth. 
Recent statistics from England show that schooner 
racing has practically ceased in foreign waters ; 
and the cutter-rig seems destined to become 
the sporting-rig Zar excellence all the world 
over. Nevertheless, the cutter-question is raising 
a fierce discussion. 

THAT wide-awake journal, Forest and Stream, 
is after the yachtsmen now, of course for their 
own welfare. It wants to know why the owners 
of small yachts cannot follow the example 
of the canoeists, and hold meetings during the 
winter, and ‘‘reason together” upon the in- 
terests of their favorite recreation. Of course 
they can if they only will, and that they have 
ample reason for banding together for the pro- 
tection of the small yacht is clear. Of the 
three classes of yachts, the most deserving, 
as is shrewedly pointed out, ‘are those 


yachts which directly enlist physical as well 
as mental exercise in their management and 
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keep; which call into being a vigorous, athletic 
life and promote quick perception, study, and 
forethought in many directions. Large vessels 
are their own advertisement. They require no 
coaching, not even unity of action, to recommend 
themselves for all they are worth. The sand- 
bagger appeals to the contingent of landsmen 
inimical by choice to the amateur life of a sailor 
and sure to be supported in pursuit of an innate 
spirit of rivalry which is, to a great extent, an 
offspring of the human failing to gamble. _Be- 
tween these two lots, the legitimate cruiser of 
small dimensions is driven to the walland crushed 
out of sight. Yet the small cabin-yacht, 
possessing all the merits of a large vessel, 
without the accompanying expense, is, or 
ought to be, the life and soul of the sport. 
Organization and united action are demanded to 
keep her special field of utility before the public 
in such a prominent way that new recruits may 
be gathered and inoculated into the absorbing 
pursuit of sailing as well as owning a boat, until 
that time, at least, when, by mere force of num- 
bers, the advantages of small yachts shall com- 
pel the consideration from all sides to which they 
are entitled beyond all other styles and sizes. 
The fleet of small yachts is the barometer by 
which the popularity of the sport is to be gauged. 
Their prosperity should be uppermost with all 
who wish to promote the best interests of yacht- 
ing.” 

It is said that a gentleman named W. B. Ben- 
nett will launch a pleasure yacht on Lake George 
next season, with an iron hull 45 feet long and 8 
feet beam. 


THE New York Mail-Express remarks that 
the English craze for yawl-boats was short lived 
among American yachtsmen, and quotes by way 
of proof the ‘‘ Gannet” and ‘‘ Aneto,” which last 
year were rigged as yawls, and are to be re- 
rigged as sloops for next season. 


Shooting and Fishing. 

THE Walnut Hill Rifle Range has seen some 
fine shooting, and has, through the winter, com- 
petitions for some fine prizes. It is the liveliest 
range in Massachusetts, and becoming more pop- 
ular all the time. 


THE great damage to the forests of New 
Hampshire and Maine, occasioned by the recent 
gales, will have an effect on the sport with dog 
and gun, which that section afforded. Tens of 
thousands of acres of forest trees have been de- 
stroyed, and it will take fully a century to re- 
store them. 
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THE New York Herald has this bit of philoso- 
phy concerning the preservation of game: ‘‘ As 
the matter stands to-day, the man who wants 
game on his table must either pay something 
directly or indirectly to shoot it, or he must take 
his purse and go to the markets. If every large 
farm of from two to five hundred acres were pre- 
served the outside community would be better 
off. It is impossible to keep all the wild birds 
planted within boundary lines. Quail, grouse, 
rabbits and the like cannot be controlled by line 
fences, but will scatter over the country for miles 
around. From the lay of the land no one man 
can control one whole stream to fish. The more 
fishes and birds the wealthy owner sees fit to 
distribute in his waters and on his land, the 
better picking there will be for the public along 
the edges Instead of opposing and harassing 
the man who is generous enough to stock a sec- 
tion, the whole country-side would do well to hail 
the era which is just dawning on us as a perma- 
nent benefit in the inoculation of new blood, 
which in more ways than one will result to the 
common good of the community.” 


THE ‘‘Indians” living on the reservation at 
Poosepaddock, Long Island, have quite an in- 
genious scheme for ‘‘ fooling” the ducks they 
desire to capture from the bay. The Indian 
sportsmen build a blind or hedge of boughs on 
the shore in plain sight of the ducks swimming 
in the bay. The work is watched all the while 
by the ducks, who have a great deal of curiosity 
in their nature as well as cunning. Half a dozen 
men with guns then walk down behind the hedge. 
Then one man rises, gun in hand, and deliber- 
ately walks away. His disappearance is the 
signal for the ducks to swim or fly in to inspect 
the hedge, and a big bag is easily secured. The 
Indians say in explanation that the ‘* ducks can’t 
reckon further than one” in taking count of 
objects they see. 

BLACK ducks on Long Island eat clams, break- 
ing the shell on rocks or stones. 


A cusToM that prevails among Suffolk County, 
New York, gunners, would, we think, prove very 
satisfactory in some other localities. A custom 
as binding as law requires that the guides evenly 
distribute among their patrons all game captured, 
share and share alike, so that the poorest shot is 
put on a level with the best one in getting a bag. 


IT is estimated that over one thousand hunters 
have lately been engaged in slaughtering deer 
and buffalo on the line of the Northern Pacific, 
in Montana. No wonder the game is fast dis- 
appearing. 
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ACCORDING toa Virginia paper, Miss Withers, 
daughter of ex-Senator Withers of that State, 
can handle a shot-gun with an accuracy of aim 
that exceeds that of many pretentious sportsmen, 
and many birds are brought down on the wing 
by her seldom-erring sight. 


JuDGE GILDERSLEEVE, of the American Rifle 
Team, has been making a target of wild ducks on 
the Susquehanna flats. 


A CONNECTICUT marksman cleared $200 as the 
profit from attending eight shooting-matches. 


CapTaIn E. M. CoOKESLEy, an Englishman, 
and his friend, Mr. Geo. W. Marsh, recently 
completed a two months’ hunting expedition in 
Wyoming. They captured elk, buffalo, bears, 
mountain-sheep, and other game, numbering 
seventy-five head in all, and had several narrow 
escapes from death. Once they were in a 
charge by a buffalo herd which nearly ran them 
down. Another time they lost themselves among 
the mountains, during a blinding snow-storm, 
and had only a bit of sage-bush for fuel to pre- 
vent their freezing to death. In fact they en- 
countered perils enough to make their experience 
quite a thrilling one. 


SPORTSMEN residing near Kinderhook, New 
York, a year ago planted along the shores of its 
beautiful lake about two bushels of wild rice, ob- 
tained in the West. They knew nothing about 
the grain beyond the fact that wild ducks are 
very fond of it, and they hoped to attract them 
to the lake in search of it. The rice has not 
come up, and the disappointed sportsmen are at 
aloss to know why. Can any reader of this de- 
partment furnish information, so that future ex- 
periments may be more intelligently made. 

SETH GREEN is utterly opposed to eel weirs, 
and, ina recent letter, says they should not be 
tolerated on any of our streams, for they not 
only take all kinds of mature fish, but they also 
take the young, and thus do more to deplete the 
supply than all the other ways of fishing known 
to man. 


THE managers of the late International Fish- 
eries Exhibition have come to a very wise deter- 
mination as to the disposal of the surplus cash 
in their hands, which amounts to quite a respect- 
able sum. They propose to expend it in build- 
ing and outfitting a model American fishing 
schooner, at Gloucester, Mass. The boat will 
be manned by Gloucester fishermen, who will go 
to England with her and instruct the fishermen 
there in the use of purse-nets. This is a really 


practical outgrowth of the exhibition, involving a 
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high compliment to their cousins on this side of 
the Atlantic. 

THE black bass in Greenwood lake, New York, 
have been found guilty of a strange habit, the 
cause for which is at present unascertained. 
When the first cold snap comes, and a thin film 
of ice forms on the surface of the lake, the large- 
mouthed species of black bass may be seen float- 
ing, belly up, on top ot the water. If taken from 
the water while in this semi-torpid condition, 
they immediately regain their normal briskness. 
A change of the temperature also restores their 
spirits and friskiness, while in the water. 

THE American Field promises anglers for 
channel bass some fine sport during the winter 
months, among the bays, passes, and rivers of 
the south-west coast, and advises those who go 
to Florida to provide themselves with very strong 
double hooks. 

SHAD, which were planted in the waters of 
California a few years ago, are naturalizing them- 
selves along the whole Pacific coast. They are 
now caught in Puget Sound, and the Alta be- 
lieves will soon frequent every river and harbor 
between San Francisco and Alaska. 


Athletics. 

THE Rochester (N.Y.) Athletic Association is 
a newly organized body, composed of some of 
the best young men of that city, including some 
who are prominent in professional and. business 
circles. They are fitting up a gymnasium, which 
is to be as complete as any in the State. 

IT has been decided that the next meeting of 
the Inter-Collegiate Rowing Association is to be 
held at Saratoga. 

ROLLER-SKATING has received new impetus, 
and rinks are opened in all parts of the country. 

THE New England Polo Association is actively © 
promoting a number of tournaments. 

THE Union Amateur Athletic Club, of Boston, 
is showing greater activity than ever before. 

In London fencing is recommended as a means 
of recreation and exercise for ladies of sedentary 
habits. We suggest it to American men of like 
habits. 

THE Johns Hopkins foot-ball team won an 
easy victory over the St. John’s College team on 
the 8th December, at Baltimore. 

An Amateur Athletic Association, of Canada, 
has been recently organized. 


Riding and Driving. 
THE Four-in-Hand Club, of London, Eng., 
has 40 members, and the Road Club has too. 
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THE N. Y. Coaching Club, of 35 members, 
The Country Club, at Pelham, The Meadow 
Brook Hunt, and a proposed coaching club in 
Chicago, promise a considerable snap and dust 
in the coaching line this year. 


Mr. JOHN SHEPARD has given his ‘‘ Mill Boy” 
and ‘‘ Blondine” a companion in ‘“‘ Harry Rolf,” 
a six-year old stallion of great promise. 


Skating and Ice-Yachting. 


SKaTING has hardly reached the dignity or im- 
portance of its companion athletic recreations in 
this country. In Holland, however, it is the 
national sport. The following extract from an 
interesting letter written from Amsterdam to the 
Spirit of the Times, gives a good idea of the ex- 
tent to which our Dutch comrades, in invigorat- 
ing, out-door life, carry this healthful and 
enjoyable exercise : — 


“‘It was only towards the beginning of our 
century that the art of skating was adapted to 
public enjoyment. The first race was a very re- 
markable one, consisting only of female com- 
petitors ; it took place on Feb. 1 or 2, 1805, in 
Leuwarden. One hundred and thirty women and 
young girls arrived from different parts of the 
country to try their skill at skating. The match 
was not quite decided on the first day, and they 
resolved to postpone the end of the contest till 
the following morning. Most of the women 
living about the country went home in the even- 
ing, and some of them had more than seven 
hours’ walk, which did not prevent them being 
in time on theicethenextday. A girl of twenty, 
Fryntje Picters, of Poppingawier, won the first 
prize, a golden ornament worth 125 francs, and 
Janke Wybes, of Dammande, sixteen years old, 
the second. At the race of 1808, in Sneek, the 
well-known Kornelis Kubaard won the first prize, 
running at a rate of four minutes forty-three 
seconds for the course. He habitually ended the 
track with long stalks. Since then time races 
take place every year in all parts of the country, 
considering the weather and the ice be favorable. 
Skating clubs were erected in the main town 
of each province about the middle of this century. 
Amongst them the Leuwarden Club signalizes 
itself. Composed of six hundred members, it 
celebrates the grandest festivities, and gives re- 
markable prizes, which bring the renowned 
Frisian skaters of both sexes on the excellent 
track in the Naordergracht. All the inhabitants 
of the neighboring country participate in this 
national festival. Old and young expect the ar- 
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rival of the ice god anxiously. The columns of 
the Leuwarden newspapers are filled up with an- 
nouncements of races throughout the country. 
Then follow days of anxiety; thermometer and 
barometer are confronted on various parts of the 
day; the ice is piled as to its thickness and 
toughness ; workmen are employed night and day 
to prepare the track, and to keep it in order; 
bakers, pastry-cooks, retailers, and wine-sellers 
gather enormous stocks to satisfy the hungry and 
thirsty stomachs of citizens and country people. 
The best professional skaters arrive from all parts 
of the province; their names are published on 
printed lists. Early in the morning of the 
important day the weather is once more con- 
sulted, and the track visited. Business of 
every kind is suspended; schools are shut up, 
workmen take a holiday, servants ask for 
an hour’s leave, and little ones beg their 
mother to let them go out; not an old 
woman stays in the house. The town and its in- 
habitants are in festive array ; flags and pennants 
blow from towers, houses and ships. A laughing 
multitude moves about the streets, fills up the 
wine-shops and the confectioners, and prepares 
itself to face the fatigues of the day. Every one 
takes the direction of the ice track.” 


THE exhilarating sport of ice-yachting increases 
in importance and proportions every year. The 
most elaborate preparations have been made for 
it this season at Poughkeepsie, on the Hudson, 
which place is really the centre and home of this 
fashion. Improvements in rig and model are 
made every year, which increase a speed that is 
even now terrific. One of the most interesting 
contributions to the Fisheries Exhibition, just 
closed in London, was the beautiful model of the 
yacht ‘Jack Frost,” of Poughkeepsie. The model 
was perfect in every detail, even to the club 
pennant and the champion pennant of America, 
which the yacht holds. The wood-work was of 
the most beautifully tinted woods, all the metal 
of solid silver, and the sails of silk. It is to be 
hoped that it will be exhibited in Tiffany’s win- 
dow sometime during the winter, and so give 
the public a true idea of an ice-yacht, — the 
popular-notion being that of a piano-box on three 
or even four skates, with the box filled with a 
half a dozen or more men and women dressed 
like Esquimaux, with a dozen or more men, in 
a like attire, hanging from different parts of the 
rigging. One glance at that airy, fairy model 
would do away with all this illusion, for which 
the illustrated newspapers and their artists are 
responsible. 
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AMENITIES. 


RIDING on the sidewalk is often indulged in 
by bicyclers when they pass the city limits. Two 
of them were thus riding, in one of our rural 
districts, by a wall the top of which was nearly 
even with their cranks, when they saw a wonder- 
ing farmer drop his hoe and exclaim, ‘‘ Wal, I 
snum! I never saw fellers walk a rod to a step 
before.” 


BETWEEN his sixth year and his teens Fitz- 
Gibbons was a terror. Rushing into the dining- 
room one day, he hastily abstracted two oranges 
from the sideboard, and was about beating a re- 
treat when his grandmother cried, ‘‘ Hi! there; 
one, boy; one, boy!” ‘* Yes, marm,” said this 
terrible infant; ‘‘one boy, but two oranges,” 
and bolted. 


IDYLLIC. 


ONLy a man, with paddle long, 
Wielded with muscles hard and strong, 
In an open canoe, his flags displayed, 
Trying to handle a single blade. 


Only a girl on the steamboat pier, 
Watching him as he floats near, 
Smiling a smile of sweet content 
Seeing him on his task intent. 


Only a look, which on her he cast 

As the stroke of his paddle swept him past ; 

But that stroke was too strong, and the water 
laves 

The canoe, bottom up, on the dancing waves. 


Only a man all dripping wet 
Slowly leaving canoe upset ; 
Only a girl with merry eye, 
Laughing at him as he goes by. 


An hotel porch in the evening, 
The moon rising high and clear, 
Two chairs placed close in a corner, 
Low murmurs reaching the ear. 


Dark eyes looking down fondly, 
To others blue and bright, 

A charming face with blushes crowned, 
Just seen in the waning light. 


Then soft and tender whispers, 
Soft kisses snatched in haste, 

A manly arm now wandering 
Around a slender waist. 


The sound of a gong in the hall-way,— 
A sound both loud and deep, 
A slow and sad awakening,— 
Confound it ! — I’ve been asleep. 
White Caf, 
A.C.A. 
RATHER THAN ROTA. 


RATHER take Spring out the year, 
Or from Spring her flowers, 
Have no grassy green appear 
All my Summer hours; 
Than take Rota and its praise, 
Rolling Rota, from my days! 


From the toper take his horn, 
Whether sweet or bitter, 
Let no ‘‘ blossom ” red adorn 

Him a bottle-quitter ; 
Not take Rota and its art, 
Rolling Rota from my heart. 


Pierce the homeward carrier-dove 
With an arrow speeding, 
And arrest her flight of love 
Hawk or storm unheeding : 
Rota let fly whereso bent — 
Only in midwinter pent! 
Fuvenis. 
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Points to be Remembered. 

THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE OF OUTING AND THE WHEEL- 
MAN is Two Dollars a year, in advance, postage prepaid 
to any part of the United States or Canada. Subscribers 
in any other country embraced in the Postal Union will 
receive the magazine for $2.50 a year, postage prepaid. 

REMITTANCES may be made by mail with perfect safety, if 
in the form of Bank Drafts on Boston or New York, or 
Postal Money Orders. Bills or Postal Notes may be sent 
with equal safety in a registered letter. All postmasters 
are required to register letters whenever requested to do so. 
In directing the change of an address, be particular to give 
the present address as well as the new one. Otherwise it 
is impossible for us to comply with your desire. 

Back NuMBERS of either OUTINGOR THE WHEELMAN will 
be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. Booksellers, post- 
masters, and bicycle agents will receive subscriptions at 
regular rates. The trade is supplied by the American 
News Company, New York, our sole agents for the United 
States and Canada. 

THE ADVERTISING RATES OF OUTING AND THE WHEEL- 
MAN will be forwarded on application, together with 
sample copies of the magazine, and testimonials from 
those who have used its pages to their own profit and 
satisfaction. The special character of OUTING AND THE 
WHEELMAN makes it of great value to all who seek for 
the patronage of the best people. Orders for advertising 
forwarded by mail will receive careful attention, and 
proofs will be submitted if desired. Special care will be 
given to the printing of good cuts. 


Our New Home. 

The new and pleasant offices of OUTING AND 
THE WHEELMAN are at the Evans House, 175 
Tremont street, to which all correspondence 
should be addressed, and where we shall always 
be glad to welcome friends of the magazine who 
can find time for a call. 


New Premium List. 


WE hope to have our new Premium List ready 
for distribution on or before St. Valentine’s day. 
It will embrace many new features, and, unless 
we are greatly mistaken, result in setting a good 
many people, interested in various phases of out- 
door life, at work for new subscribers to what we 
hope to make the leading illustrated out-door 
magazine of the world. The new list will be 
forwarded to any address, as soon as ready, on 
postal-card request. 


To Yachtsmen. 

AN early issue of OUTING AND THE WHEEL- 
MAN will contain a leading article of special and 
peculiar interest to ail yachtsmen and their 
friends. Its author is favorably known in yacht- 
ing circles, and the numerous illustrations will 
be picturesque and striking. Our magazine will 
be of interest and value to yachtsmen in every 


issue, and the publisher will be glad to corre- 
spond with the secretary of each club in the 
country with reference to an introduction of 
OUTING AND THE WHEELMAN to its members. 
Weare ready to give good pay for all work done 
in increasirg our circulation. 


Other Attractions. 

SPACE forbids extended mention, but we can- 
not forbear brief allusion to the following illus- 
trated articles, soon to appear : — 

An elaborate and picturesque paper on Tennis, 
by Arlo Bates. [Illustrated by Sylvester and 
other well-known artists. 

Salmon-Fishing in Canadian Waters, fully 
illustrated by Henry Sandham. 

The Great Canada Bicycle Tour, by President 
Bates. 

The Catskills, by Mrs. Abbie Crocker Percy, 
illustrated by B. B. G. Stone. 

Canoeing in Alaska, illustrated by Hassam. 


The Pleasure Resorts. 

THE ownership of a summer hotel now and 
then proves to be a good investment. Mr. Asa 
T. Barron bought the Crawford House, at the 
foot of Mount Washington, ten years ago, for 
$40,000, and has just refused an offer of $175,000 
for the property. 

THE ‘‘ Marine Jumbo,” as the Rockaway Beach 
Hotel is pleasantly called, is likely to be open 
next season. Drexel, Morgan, & Co. own the 
vast hotel. 

THE Florida season is just beginning, and the 
indications are favorable for a fairly prosperous 
season, though it is doubtful if the brilliant 
anticipations of the hotel-keepers will be quite 
realized. 

THE Park View Hotel, at Orange Park, on the 
St. John’s river, Florida, is under the charge of 
George M. Tilton, this season. 

Hon. SAMUEL J. TILDEN will pass the winter 
on his yacht, the ‘‘ Yosemite,” which will cruise 
among the West Indies during the next few 
months. 

THE people of Ischia, undismayed by the 
terrible earthquake experience of last summer, 
are beginning the rehabilitation of Casamicciola 
as a pleasure resort. Signor Manzi, proprietor 
of the largest and most complete of the ruined 
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bathing establishments, is projecting a still larger 
one, to be built of wood, after a Swiss model, 
supposed to be well fitted to withstand future 
earthquakes. 


Mr. Henry CLatr, of the Grand Union and 
Windsor, at Saratoga, is prominently mentioned 
in connection with the new American hotel to be 
erected in Paris. 

A ‘* FOREST encampment” is a novel enter- 
tainment promised in New York. It is a sort of 
bazaar, the booths in the form of tents pitched 
in an apartment, made, by the art of the florist 
and scene painter, a forest warm with the tints 
of midsummer and fragrant with the scent of 
growing flowers. The illusion will be further 
carried out by lights so shaded as to simulate 
the rays of the August sun. 


CERTAIN property-holders in the proposed res- 
ervation at Niagara Falls, are trying to defeat 
the intentions of the State commissioners by de- 
ferring action with reference to the appraisement 
of lands, until the statute covering the matter 
expires by limitation, when they will endeavor 
to speculate in the lands at the State’s expense. 
The commissioners have determined to leave 
these parties out in the cold, it is gratifying to 
know. 

A party of gentlemen who are regular visitors 
to the Adirondacks have recently organized a 
club, which will have head-quarters at Lake 
Luzerne, wherea handsome and commodious club- 
house, in Queen Ann style, isto be erected. The 
Albany Argus in alluding to it mentions, as a 
novel feature, the extension of theclub privileges to 
ladies during the day, which, it is believed, will 
eliminate many of the objections advanced against 
clubs at summer resorts. The officers intend to 
give a series of theatrical, musical, and other 
entertainments, and will hold a tennis tourna- 
ment. The club wil undoubtedly add largely to 
the attractions of summer life at Lake Luzerne. 

TuE electric light has been introduced into 
the Carleton House, Jacksonville. 

THE Hotel Raymond is being erected at 
Los Angeles, Cal., by Mr Walter Raymond, of 
Boston. When complete it will cost over $200,- 
000, and will be supplied with all modern im- 
provements The hotel is situated in the midst 
of a beautiful park, and a narrow gauge railroad 
connects it with the city. 


The Field of Travel. 
New Year’s day witnessed the opening of the 
New York, West Shore, and Buffalo Railway 
throughout its entire 425 miles from New York 
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to Buffalo. The road is very thoroughly 
equipped, and is certain to do an extensive pas- 
senger traffic, especially in the season of pleasure- 
travel. A Boston outlet for the West Shore has 
been arranged over the Boston, Hoosac Tunnel, 
and Western Railway, which is daily growing in 
efficiency and business. 

A RECENT estimate places the railway building 
in the United States during the past twelve 
months at 6,600 miles, costing $165,g00,000, and 
bringing up the total number of miles of railway 
in the country to about 120,000. Montana 
leads in the railway builing of the year, having 
laid 413 miles. No newroads were built in New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Nevada, and Wyoming. 

Mr. ARTHUR SEWALL, of Bath, Me., was on 

ecember 12 elected president of the Eastern 
Railway 

On the 27th December a party of one hundred 
and thirty-seven persons left Boston for a winter 
sojourn on the Pacific coast, under the charge of 
Messrs. Raymond & Whitcomb. A _ special 
train of six Pullman cars conveyed the party 
across the continent. Two months will be spent 
at the Hotel del Monte, Monterey, and the re- 
mainder of the time in shorter sojourns at other 
points of interest. 


THE new cantilever bridge of the Michigan 
Central railroad, at Niagara Falls, was formally 
opened on December 15. It is a real triumph of 
engineering skill. 


The Winter Carnival. 

THE winter carnival at Montreal, which was 
so successfully inaugurated last year, will open 
oa February 4, and promises to surpass in 
attractions its brilliant predecessor. Leading 
attractions of each day are as. follows: — 

Monday, Feb. 4 —Hockey tournament; in- 
auguration of ice palace ; special illumination of 
tobogganing grounds. 

Tuesday. — Curling bonspiel; contractors’ 
drive; snow-shoe races; fancy dress carnival. 

Wednesday. — Skating concert; sleighing pa- 
rade ; lacrosse on skates ; torchlight procession of 
snow-shoe clubs ; attack and defence of ice palace. 

Thursday.— Trotting races ; snow-shoe steeple- 
chase ; fancy dress carnival. 

Friday. — Skating concert; races and games 
on out-door rink; grand ball; illumination of 
tobogganing grounds. 

Saturday. — Annual games on _ lacrosse 
grounds; pyrotechnic display at ice palace; illu- 
mination of toboggan hills. 
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COLUMBIA BICYCLES 


SFanch and Reliable Roadsters, 


——— 















—— 


EXFERT COLUMBIA, | 
STANDARD COLUMBIA, 
COLUMBIA TRICYCLES. 


[BALL BEARINGS ALL 'ROUND.] 


BICYCLE AND ‘TRICYCEE SUNDRIES. 
SEND 3-CENT STAMP FOR ILLUSTRATED (36 PAGE) CATALOGUE. 
THE POPE MFG CO., 

597 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


New Work. City Agency and Riding School, 
214 East 34th Street. 
ELLIOTT MASON, MANAGER. 
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>{BARBOUR’S }< 
MACRAME 


LACE. FLAX THREADS. 


(In one-pound boxes.) 1883. 


ATTRACTIVE 
AND 


USEFUL 


(ccupaltion for Ladies, 


ILLUSTRA RATED BOOk 


i with full particulars and instruc- 
tions, by mail, 25 cents. 


LACE DESKS, 

$2.00, $2.50, and $3.00 each. 
Linen Thread on spools (200 

yards) in White and W. 
Brown, specially adapted for 

Crochet and Lace Work. 

All kinds of FLAX THREADS for HAND and MA- 
CHINE Work. 

For sale by Fancy and Dry Goods Dealers throughout the 
country. 





THE BARBOUR BROTHE RS COMPANY, 
184 Church Street, New York; 
25 High St., Boston; 
517 & 519 Market St., San Francisco. 


THE LATEST IMPROVEMENT. 


SPRATT’S PATENT 


Meat ‘‘ Fibrine” Vegetable 








STAMPED. 
With Beet Root. 

These Biscuits, made according to our Improved Patent, 
contain Beet Root as vegetable matter, in addition to the 
other highly nutritious ingredients, used in the manufac- 
ture of our TENT MEAT “FIBRINE” DOG 


CAKES, which for the last twenty years have had such a 
world-wide reputation, 


FRANCIS O. De LUZE & CO., 


18 So. WiILLtAM St., New York, 


SOLE AGENTS. 


THAT = 











2 AsKEY 
=e WHRUWIND ~~ ANY WATCH Tv 
SOLD: watchmakers, By mail 25c. Circulars 

free. J.S. BincH &Oo.. 38 DeySt.. N.Y. 











ALBANY TURKISH BATHS. 


Cnas. F. Harcut, Prop’r, 714 Broadway, Albany, N.Y. 
Turkish, $1; Russian, $1; Electric, $1; Roman, $1.50; 
Sulphur, $1.50; Mercurial, $1.50. 6 Tickets, 

5.00; 13 for $10.00. 

Hours: Gentlemen every day. from § A.M. until 8 P.M., ex- 
cept Tuesday and Friday mornings from 8 to2 p.m. L: dies 
from S A.M. until 2 P.M., Tuesdays and Fridays. Two good 
Lady attendants. Open tor Gentlemen to 2 P.M., Sundays. 





Wa Perego 


SPECIALTIES IN 
Bicycle Shirts, Tennis Jerseys, 
Bieycle Hose Supporters, Lacrosse Shirts, 


AND BICYCLE GLOVES, 


COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF ENGLISH 
BICYCLE HOSE IN ALL COLORS. 


128 & 130 FULTON STREET, 87 NASSAU STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


H. D. WADE & O0., 


Manufacturers of 


“BTANDARD” 


Black and Colored Printing and Lithographic 


INS AND TAREE 


117 Fulton Street, New York, BT, Us 8. A. 
H. L. BELDIN, 
Book Binders Paper Ruler, 


————— SPRINGFIELD, MASS. - 
Estimates furnished for Edition Work, Law Binding, Rail- 
road Work. Special attention given to the 
manufacture of Job Blank Books. 


A, P. W. PAPER (0., 


Manufacturers of 
Writing, Wrapping and Toilet 
Paper in Rolls. 


This Cut shows our New Family Fix. 
ture. Is nickel-plated, lighter and neat- 
erthan those used in hotels. Most drug- 
NICKEL FIXTURE | gists and stationers now have these 
GRATIS goods; where this is not the case anor- 
oF ONE DOLLAR FoR FouR| er Sent direct to our address will have 
ROLLS OF PAPER prompt attention, 


AP.W.PAPER C0. A. P. W. PAPER CO., 
_ALBARY, HY. | ALBANY, N. Y. 
Mention Outing and The Wheelman. 


12 Elegant Darned 
Net Patterns; 50 
] , Acie BDoslgns 


for Kensington Needlework, such as spray’ 
of Roses, Daisies, Pansies, Ferns. Apple- ean | og 
25 Border Designs of flowers and vines, for Taabroidering 
dresses and other garments; and 25 Elegant Patterns for 
Corners, Borders and Centres for Piano-Covers, Table Covers 
or Scarfs, Tidies Lemoine, &c., all for 2% cts., post-paid 

Stamping Outfit of 1@ full si ize Perforated’ atterns, 
ee Distributing Pad, instructions, &c., 60 cents, 

ir Book ** Manual of Needlework,’’ teaches how todo 
xinds of aS Enitting, Croche ting, Lace Making, 
BG cents, A for $2. All tho above for One Dollar. | 
Address Patter Fub. Co. 47 Barclay St. N. ¥. 
Turkish Rug Patterns stamped 


MARE YOUR OWwy R 1 in colors on Burlap. Permanent 


business for AgentS. Catalogue for stamp. Namethis mag- 
azine. E,. S, Frost & Co., 22 Tremont Row, state Mass. 
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H. B. BART, 


No, 811 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Columbia Bicycles and Tricycles. 


BOYS’ BICYCLES and VELOCIPEDES. 


A full line of second-hand Machines constantly on hand, at low prices. Send 3 cent stamp for 36 page 
Catalogue and Price List. 
H. B. HART. 


REMINGTON STANDARD TYPE-WRITER. 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
/f you write much you cannot afford to be without it. 


THOUSANDS IN USE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


ABSOLUTE SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Washington, Chicago, St. Louis. 














=FNOW READY, The Finest Cigarette, 
waive Finst ree MEDALS. =“CTOLH OK GOLD,” straight Mesh.) 


SWEET, DELICATE AND MILD, 


This Cigarette is made from the finest and most costly leaf from that region of Virginia particularly adapted for growing 
tobacco for Cigarettes. Our long experience in the manufacture of Tobacco enables us to secure the most suitable kinds 
and thus present this superior article, with the full assurance THAT ITS EQUAL HAS NEVER BEFORE BEEN OFFERED, A 
higher grade Cigarette cannot be produced. 


Peerless Tobacco Works. WM. Ss. BIMBALI & CO. 


WILLIAM READ & SONS, 
107 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., 


SOLE AMERICAN AGENTS FOR THE 


NEW “OTTO” BICYCLE. 














As Sole Agents for America, we now invite inspection of this new machine 
at our ware-rooms. ‘The steadiness and comfort of the Tricycle, without the 
friction of a third wheel, is obtained in the “ Otto.” Can be turned in its own 
. space, and runs as easily as a Bicycle. Much used in England. Also, a large 
SSS ~ assortment of English Bicycles and Tricycles of the “ Premier” and other makes 

HE “OTTO.” on hand. 


. SEND STAMP FOR FULL DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS. 


THE HARTFORD SEWING MACHINE. 
Light. Elegant Woodwork, 





—= 





Quiet, Easy Running, 
Simple, Nickel-Plated, 
Durable, Ball Bearings, 
Decorated, ; Pearl-Stitch. 








—_——— 


The most complete machines in all 


respects ever offered to the Public. 19 eile For full particulars apply to 


WEED SEWING MACHINE CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 
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a Recreation. 


Photography as. 














The articles which have been written commending this fascinating Art Science in its present stage of perfection and 
simplicity, as a means of recreation and education, are innumerable, and are familiar to all readers. 
The possession of a Camera places in the tourist’s 
hands a means of doubly realizing the pleasures 
of his trips, by enabling him to secure pictures of 
the various scenes and incidents which make his 
jaunts so enjoyable; photographs, too, taken by 
himself, each characteristic of his taste and judg-- 
ment in selection, and furnishing lasting souvenirs 
of delightful days. 

The superiority of the Blair Cameras for the 
professional or unprofessional is now freely ac- 
knowledged, and the manufacturers feel proud to 
count amongst their patrons many of the most com- 
petent judges in the country. A 3 cent stamp will 
secure their explanatory catalogue (illustrated) and 
20 cents additional will procure for the sender a 
copy of the “Amateur Guide in Photography.” 
*‘The most practical work of the kind published.” 


THE BLAIR TOUROGRAPH AND DRY PLATE C0., 


471 and 475 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
77 Fulton St., New York. 148 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 529 Commercial St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Their goods are for sale by all leading Merchants in Photographic Supplies. 


IT STANDS AT THE HEAD. 


The Light-Running “DOMESTIC. / 








This cut shows the New Style of Wood-work that the Company is now introducing. 


ARTISTICALLY IN ITS 
BEAUTIFUL. MECHANICAL 
WITHOUT CONSTRUCTION 
A IT HAS 


PEER. NO RIVAL. 


The new line of Attachments that are now being placed with each *t Domestic” are specialties. No other machine has 
them. These Attachments and the New Wo -work make the ‘‘ DomEsTICc” more than ever, without question, 


THE ACKNOWLEDGED STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE. 





“DOMESTIC” SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, . BROADWAY and FOURTEENTH ST, NEW YORE, 
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THE SARATOGA LINE. 


Delaware & Hudson Canal Co.'s R. R. 


The only comfortable route to 


—— THE ADIRONDACKS, ——— 


and the on/y line to 
Saratoga, Lake George, Sharon Springs, 
Howe’s Cave, Cooperstown. 


@Bar sHoRtest ROUTE 70 MONTREAL AND THE PROVINCES. 


TO THE WHITE MOUNTAINS, 


Via Saratoga, Lake George, Sharon Springs, Lake Cham- 
plain and Burlington. o other route can offer as great at- 
tractions, for, by special arrangement, all-rail tickets reading 
via the DELAWARE. & Hupson CANAL Co.’s R. R. are ac- 
cepted on LAKE CHAMPLAIN STEAMERS, and vice versa, 


See that your Tickets Read via this Route. 


Tickets via this line are on sale in Washington, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, and in New York atthe principal Ticket Offices 
and Hotels, at the Grand Central Depot, and at the Company’s 
office, 419 Broadway, corner Canal Street. 


D. M. KENDRICK, 
Gen’l Passenger Agent, 
Albany, N. Y. 


Cc. F. YOUNG, 
Gen’! Man., Honesdale, Pa. 


— THe 


HOUSATONIC RAILROAD 


Is the only line running cars 
THROUGH WITHOUT CHANGE 
BETWEEN 
Albany & Gt. Barrington, Stockbridge, Lenox, 
and the Far-Famed Berkshire Hills. 


Illustrated Books, descriptive of the Entire Road, sent Free 
by mail, upon application to the General 
Ticket Agent. 


Trains leave ALBANY, via Boston & Albany R, R.., at 6.55 


A.M., with THROUGH CAR, via State line; and 10.15 A.M. and * 


2.45 P.M., via Pittsfield. 
Through Tickets sold, and Baggage checked direct from 
Albany to all points on Housatonic Road. 
H. D. AVERILL, 
Ww. H. YEOMANS, 


Superintendent. 


Gen’! Ticket Agent. 


General offices Housatonic R. R. Co., Bridgeport, Conn, 





Lebanon Springs Railroad Company, 


WM. V. REYNOLDS, Receiver. 


This road presents to the traveller some of the most roman- 
tic scenery in the country. 


LEBANON SPRINGS AND MOUNT LEBANON, 


The former noted for its health-giving thermal spring, and 
the latter the home of the oldest Community of Shakers in 
the country, are within Two Hours of Albany. 
Trains leave Albany, via B. & A. R. R., for Lebanon 
Springs, at 6.45 A.M., 2.35 and 4.50 P.M. 
Trains arrive at Albany from Lebanon Springs, 9.16 A.M., 
2.40 and 5.40 P.M. 


CONNECTIONS. 


At CHATHAM, with the Harlem R. R. for New York and in- 
termediate points; Boston and Albany R. R. for Albany 
and points West, Boston and points East, and the Hudson 
& Chatham Branch for Hudson, where connection is made 
with the fast express trains on Hudson River R. R. 

At PETERSBURGH JUNCTION, with the Troy and Boston R. 
R., and the Boston, Hoosac Tunnel and Western R. R. 
At BENNINGTON, with the Bennington and Rutland Railway 
for North Bennington, Rutland, Montreal and intermediate 

points. 


For further information, Time Tables, etc., address 
E. A. JAQUES, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 
W.C. Van Atstyneg, Manager under Receiver. 
General offices, 59 North Pearl St., Albany, N. Y. 


NEW YORK & NEW ENGLAND R. R. 


The Favorite FOR 
Line, with Pull- 





ing with thro’ 
trains to 





A vane iN, w Philadelphia, South and 
a Ne 
York City, $ West. 
without change, Baltimore, Trains leave 
via Transfer AND Boston at 6.30 


Steamer Mary- : P. M., daily, 
land, p Races Washington. and Sandaps. 





On Boston and Hudson River Trains, via Hartford. Direct 
connections for West Point, Poughkeepsie; also, 
with N. Y., West Shore and Buffalo R. R., 

N. Y., L. E., and W. R. R., and N. 

Y. Central & H. River R.R. 

Leave Boston 
at 10 A. M. and 

arrive at 


2 days, and 10.30 
aa P.M. Sundays. 


| Grand Central | Pullman Palace 


| on night trains, 





3-18 P. M. Cars run thro’ 
returning, leave Depot. Morning train 


New York at 
11.35 P.M., week New York. 


NORWICH LINE for NEW YORK. 


Fast Express Train, with Parlor Cars, leaves Boston at 
6.30 P. M., week days, connecting with elegant Steamers, 
**CiTY OF WORCESTER” and “ CiTy oF BosToN.” 


Via New York vio igsth st.. New 
City & Northern | New Line to | Perk, with 6th 


R. R Leaves and gth avenue 
New York. 


Boston at 10A.M lines of Ele- 
connecting at | vated Railway, 
Boston for Providence. 

Express Trains leave Boston at 8.30 a. m., 12.15, 2.30, 5.30 
p-m. Returning at 8.35 and 11.20 a. m., 2.30 and 4.30 p. m. 

Tickets, Staterooms and #erths secured at office, 205 
Washington Street, 322 hetsoniny = Street, corner of Milk, 
and at Station, foot of Summer Street, Boston. 


S. M. FELTON, Jr., A. C. KENDALL, 
Gen, Manager. Gen, Pass. Agt. 


leaves New 
York at 11.00, 
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PROGRESS OF 
THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


——-—-_-— © -o———_— 


A new prospectus of THE CENTURY magazine sets forth the varied and imp@i 
tant features which readers of that periodical will enjoy during the coming year. 
It isa long and noteworthy list, and well sustains the repute so worthily acquired 
and carefully maintained by the management. The few years that have witnessed 
the founding and growth of Tue Century to its present eminence have been memo- 
rable years for wood engraving, and the pioneer honor that belongs to THE CENTURY 
as it now is, and as it was under its old name, could not be snatched away or ignored 
by any one pretending to be well-informed or fair-minded, From the very start 
this magazine boldly took up a forward position, and it has boldly and splendidly 
maintained its place. With each number has been clearly manifested its aggressive 
and intelligent enterprise, and far-reaching have been the results. They are not 
alone to be seen in the periodical literature of this country; they are apparent in 
the Old World as well. What hereafter is to become of the magazines that still 
live on in their former ways of stupidity and dullness — that more than lag super- 
fluous on the stage—we cannot see. Their day of wrath is surely near at hand. 
During the past year THe Century has outdone its former work in almost every 
one of its departments. Some of its engravings have been amazingly fine ; several 
of those in the December number are particularly so, the portrait of Peter Cooper 
especially. And its reputation has been, to our mind, as much widened by its im- 
proved excellence on the literary side as on the artistic. The time was when the 
illustrations were first and the letterpress second, if not third, in importance. But 
that time for a year or more has been passing surely away. America sends many 
products to England of which she is deservedly proud, but the general public — 
the average man, we may put it —is probably less proud of THE Century when he 
knows it goes there than he ought to be. Each month, with unmistakable force, it 


-reminds British readers that a large proportion of English-reading men and women 


now read American publications, and that a considerable number of thousands of 
them live in Sidney Smith’s own native land.—From the N.Y. Times of Dec. 3, 1883. 


*.* Subscriptions may begin at any time. Price, $4.00 a year, 35 cents a single 
number. Subscribe through booksellers, news-dealers, and postmasters, or remit 


directly to the publishers. 


THE CENTURY CO., New York, N. Y. 
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—+ PIANOS + AND + ORGANS + 


Representing the largest number of valuable Agencies. 


Possesses the most liberal facilities, and have a record of overa 


quarter of a century for 
FAIR _AND HONORABLE DEALING. 


You can procure the Steinway, Chickering, Weber, Miller, Gabler, Fischer and Grovesteen Pianos, and the Estey and 


Wilcox & White Organs, at most satisfactory prices. 


49 State Street, Albany. CLU ETT 





Every instrument warranted. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Do not fail to call and examine the bargains. 


A pleasure to show our goods. 


& SONS, 265 River St., Troy, N.! Y. 








A BIOYCLE TOUR IN ENGLAND & WALES. 
Made in 1879, 
By the President ALFRED D. CHANDLER, and Captain 


Joun C. SuarpP, Jr., of the SUFFOLK BICYCLE 
CLuB OF Boston, Mass. 


With an appendix giving information on the use of 
the Bicycle, both in Europe and the United States. 
Also four maps and seventeen illustrations. 


Price, $2.00. For sale by THE WHEELMAN. 


>THE finn ‘STYLOGRAPHIC PEN.= 








Price, a BEST & CHEAPEST. 
$1.00 Sold by all dealers. Send for circular. 
by mail.| C.L. DOWNES & CO., 320 Broadway, N.Y. 





TAKE NOTICE. 


For Soc. (in — 200 Elegant Scrap Pictures. No two 
alike. - WHITING, 50 Nassau Street, N. Y. 





“LITTLE COOKS.” 


Send eight 2 ct. stamps for set of IMPORTED CARDs, very 
good designs, F. WHITING, 50 Nassau Street, N. Y. 
Illustrated Book 


THE BIGGEST THING OUT. sent itee 


(New). E. NASON & CO., 120 Fulton Street, N. ¥. 








If you want an alarm 
which is automatic and in- 
stantaneous, unaffected by 
headers, and which does 
‘ é2 not rattle nor injure your 
y=" bicycle when applied. 

Ask your dealer for 


THE PERFECTION BICYCLE ALARM 


OR SEND $2.50 TO 
THE SERRELL ALARM CoO., 


161 & 163 CLYMER STREET, 





BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





“THE AMERICAN BICYCLER,” 
By Cuas. E. PRATT. 


A comprehensive work on the History, Manufac- 
ture and Use of the Bicycle. It is designed to aid 
the learner, the expert, and any who are interested in 
the Bicycle in any way. It covers the entire field and 
all the interests of the wheel in all its relations. 

Two hundred and sixty-one pages. Bound in leather- 
ette. Price, 50 cents, and for sale by THE WHEELMAN. 





> 





Fishing with the Fly 


ORVIS- CHENEY COLLECTION, 


A NEW BOOK ON ANGLING, 


Comprising nineteen original essays, written especially for 
this work, by distinguished American Angling 
writers. Also valuable quotations. 


Beantifally Illustrated with Colored Plates 


of 149 Standard Salmon, Bass and Trout Flies, with names 
of each. These colored.illustrations are the most 
correct and the finest ever produced. 


Title page design by Elihu Vedder. Cloth, Illuminated 
Cover, 300 pages, 8vo. Price, $2.50, post-paid. 


FOR SALE BY 
C. F. ORVIS, Publisher, Manchester, Vt., 
AND BY BOOKSELLERS. 


BRIGGS & co. ’S A warm iron passed over the back 

of these PAPERS TRANSFERS the 
Pattern to any fabric. Designsin 
CREWELS, EMBROIDERY, BRAID- 
ING, RussIaAN X STITCH, and IN- 
ITIAL LETTERS. 

New Book bound in cloth, show- 
ing all Briggs & Co.’s Patterns, 
including over forty new designs, 
sent on receipt of seven three-cent 
stamps. 

100 Franklin Street, N. Y. 


Retail by all the leading Zephyr 
as ‘Wool Stores. 


























x ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SPECIAL IMPROVED 


AMERICA STAR BICYCLE, 


STALL & BURT, Agts, 


Also Agents for 


Victor Tricycle and 
Sanspareil Bicycle, 


509 TREMONT STREET, 
Odd Fellows’ Hall, 


Boston, Mass. 


Star Lamp with Attachment, $6.00. Hill ‘ 
=e Tolman Star Alarm, $3.00. _ Star Tool 
Bag, $2.00. 


Sundries, supplies and duplicate parts for 
all our machines constantly on hand, 


Send 3 cent stamp for information, 

















THE OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE 


LEAGUE OF AMERICAN WHEELMEN. 


THE OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE 


CYCLISTS’ TOURING CLUB, 


AND ALSO ONE OF THE 


Best Cycling Newspapers in the World. 





{= 12 pages weekly, brimful of news. Occasional illustrations. Every wheelman 
who desires to keep posted should have it. 


Subscribe at once. Only 75 cents per year. 


SEND 2-CENT STAMP FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


OLIVER & JENKINS, PuBLISHERs, 


22 NEW CHURCH STREET, 
NEW YORK. 








Vs “MONARCH” 


“i {3 WN RR NG Bound Bosom and Yoke Bosom 
PAGO WIN SHIRTS 


\ Nes SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS 
ROY.N Geo.B.CLuett,Bro.&Co. ARE THE BEST. 

















ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SANSPAREIL AND CLUB 
——=BICYCLES.== 


National and Cheylesmore 


#2 TRICYCLES. 

















SAM'L zo CLARK & CO., 


IMPORTERS, — 





2&4 HANOVER STREET, . .  .-.BALTIMORE, MD. 


Respectfully announce to the readers of OUTING AND THE WHEELMAN 


that they are now the largest importers of 


BICYCLES, 
TRICYCLES, » 
ACCESSORIES, 


IN TEE UNAITED STATES. 





SEND 2-CENT STAMP FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE BEFORE 
PURCHASING. 





COLUMBIA BICYCLES & TRICYCLES, & YOUTHS’ ’CYCLES, 


Always in Stock. 





CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 








Good Agents Wanted Ewerywhere. 








xii ADVERTISEMENTS. 


RICGYCLE AND IRICYCLE LANTERNS. 


Much attention has lately been given (and deservedly) to the subject of lanterns 
by the riding public; and we, both as riders and manufacturers, have been diligently 
studying the essential points in their construction, with a success better seen in our 
latest lanterns themselves than in any description. 


THE CONVERTIBLE BICYCLE LANTERN 


SS SSS 


was designed expressly for us. It 
is extra large, trebly secure, and of 
handsome form and finish. It is con- 
trived for use either as a hub-light or 
a head-light. It has specially a sure 
wick-detainer, security fastenings and 
door-catch, red and green side-glasses, 
red rear glass, large plate-glass front, 
and a parabolic reflector of peculiar 
surfaces. Prices, japanned, $4.00; 
nickelled, $4.50; with head attach- 
ment, $1.00 extra. 


is in form for a hub-light only, similar to 
the Convertible, but with an improved posi- 
tive wick-detainer, adjustable side-arms, ad- 
justable axle support to prevent rattling, 
suspension springs to relieve from jar, a 
slide for igniting the wick without opening 
the door, and large wick and oil reservoir. 
We offer this as our latest and best bicycle 
lantern, and as one equal in lighting capac- 
ity, in security of fastenings, in convenience 
of use, in durability, good appearance, and 
noiselessness, to any lantern in the market. 
Price, japanned, $6.50; nickelled, $7.50. 


OUR TRICYCLE LANTERN 


is like the Convertible, except that it has not the same attachments, but has 
attached to the back a rubber spring and clip for relieving the jar and attaching to 
the proper clip on the Tricycle. Price, japanned, $4.50. 


Se ak nel 


THE POPE MWF’G co., 


MAKERS OF THE 


COLUMBIA BICYCLES AND TRICYCLES, 


597 WASHINCTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Send 3-cent stamp for Illustrated (36-page) Catalogue, fully describing our machines, 
and giving a complete price-list of American bicycle and tricycle accessories. 




















WESTERN TOY CO. 


. A. SCHOENINGER, President, 


495 to 503 N. WELLS STREET, 


ae 








FOR BOYS AND YOUTHS. 


OTTO. ‘BICYCLES 





| , Keep also a full assortment of 


BOYS’ THREE-WHEELED VELOGIPEDES 


AND 


PETIT TRICYCLES, 


IN ALL SIZES AND GRADES. 


——~-+ @ 6 





_ For Sale by all Dealers and Toy Houses. 


~ 





Illustrated Catalogues furnished on Application. 






































ALWAYS FORWARD! 


Es 


Look at the New Figures of 


Fe THE TRAVELERS, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


$'7,2435,977.85 
Tuiabilities, S,3G7 487.25 





Surplus, = $1,868,490.8388 
GAIN IN ASSETS. 
GAIN IN ACCIDENT POLICIES. 


GAIN IN LIFE POLICIES. 
GAIN IN SURPLUS. 


GAIN IN PREMIUMS. 
GAIN IN LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE. 
UNIVERSAL GAIN OVER THE LAST SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT. 


Has insured over 1,000,000 Men, or more than any other Company in the 
World, and paid Claims on ONE IN NINE of them. 


PAID POLICY-HOLDERS, - $9,000,000, 
IN SUMS FROM 43 CENTS TO $13,000. 


Has LARGER ASSETS in proportion to its Liabiiities than any other successful Company in America. 


PAYS ALL JUST CLAIMS PROMPTLY, AND CONTESTS FRAUDULENT ONES VIGOROUSLY, 


WE OF FER TO AtTrIs 
A Definite Amount of Insurance.—We do not charge a misleading premium for an uncertain 
principal, to be obtained only by assessing other Policy-holders after the claim matures. 


Lowest Cash Rates.—We do not charge an excessive price for the insurance, and then pay back part 
of the overcharge in so-called “ Dividends.” Companies which do this zever guarantee dividends large 
enough to bring the cost of their insurance as low-as that of THE TRAVELERS, and few of them ever 
accomplish it. 


Plain Contract.—We group all the conditions of the Policy Contract under a few clear heads, which 
all can understand, and no reasonable man can object to. 


Ample Security.—aA Surplus of nearly two million dollars, safely invested, besides the reserve. 
We have Agents in every considerable village in the land. Apply’ without delay to any one of them, or 


to the Home Office at Hartford, for rates and other information. 


JAMES G. BATTERSON, President. RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary, JOHN E. MORRIS, Ass’t Secretary. 





Press of Rockwell & Churchitl, Boston, Mass. 
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